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FORTY HOURS IN FREDERICKSBURG. 


BY M. QUAD. 


EVERAL Northern writers have severely 
blamed General Burnside for his cross- 
ing at Fredericksburg on that December 
day, asserting that the enemy’s positions 
were impregnable, and that he ought to have 
known it. Several Southern writers have 
overhauled his whole army record because 
of this one movement, each one agreeing 
that only a madman would have stormed the 
heights against Lee’s old veterans, Jackson’s 
“Stonewallers ’ and Stuart’scannon. The 
question of whether he was right or wrong, 
had a plan, or struck blindly, trusting to 
luck or the weight of numbers, is a matter 
to be discussed by others. I am only to re- 
late an incident in connection with the 
movement, and to show that the Union com- 
mander had a fair knowledge of what was 
before him, or received warning. 

A few days previous to the crossing I re- 
turned to the army of the Potomac from a 
trip northward, and had scarcely got accus- 
tomed again to the sights and souuds at 
“the front,’ when I received an order to 
report fora scout. I found that scouts had 
been sent up and down the river, that two 
or three spies had crossed into the city, or 
claimed to have crossed, and the work 
mapped out for me was full of business. 
Without any beating around the bush, or 
consulting my opinion as to what I could do, 
I was ordered to cross the Rappahannock, 


make as thorough a scout of the country as , 
possible, looking to see if Lee’s troops were - 


making any movement towards winter quar- 
ters, if any defences were being thrown up 
along*the river, and to secure such other 


current information as I might be able to 
gather. 

you see fit, go into Fredericksburg,” 
were the parting words as I withdrew from 
the house on “ Chatham Hill,” where a 
number of general officers had established | 
their headquarters. 

I might * see fit,’ and so, on returning to 
my tent, I undressed, put on a Confederate 
uniform, and then a suit of the blue over it. 
If I only crossed the river, it would be a 
scout; If I ventured within the enemy’s 
lines, it would be the prowling of a spy, and 
I would want a disguise. 

What a splendid army we had lying on 
those bluffs and hills, and stretching up and 
down the river! Hundreds of cannon, 
thousands of soldiers, plenty of ammuni- 
tion, the best of weapons, and one standing 
on the bluffs could look across and over the 
old, old city, which was soon to be nearly 
swept out of existence by missiles from the 
Parrot guns on the nothern bank. Over the 
town, up on the hills and in the edges of the 
forests, one could catch the flutter of the 
Confederate flag, get the glimmer of musket 
or sabre, and once in a while note the march 
of a column of meningray. The twogiants 
were getting ready for an encounter. There 
was talk of winter quarters, there was an 


idea that the campaign had closed, there was 


a hope that the dogs of war might content 
themselves with growling, and not rend each 
other. But minds were then busy planning 
the bloody struggle which took place soon — 
after 


Several scouts, regulars and volunteers 
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had failed 1o cross above the city, and per- 
haps, this was the reason why I was in- 
structed to go down the river. Conversing 


with officers just up from below, I was in-— 


formed that I would have to go down a long 
distance, as the pickets on the banks were 
shooting at each other day and night, and 
that there was a doubt if I could cross at all, 
and escape death or immediate capture. A 
raft, or boat, and a little nerve, with a toler- 
ably dark night, is all that is needed to cross 
a river in the face of the enemy. During 
my experience as a scout I crossed the 
Chickahominy twice, the Rappahannock four 
times, Cedar Creek twice, the Potomac half 
a dozen times, the Rapidan four times, and 
made the passage of many other streams at 
night, and never once met with any great 
trouble until after I had secured a land: ~ 
Thus, I was not in the least discouraged 
by the reports from below, and long enough 
before dark had selected a place for crossing. 
I had gone down below our troops, at least 
a mile beyond where the last picket was 
stationed on the river, and a long survey of 
the opposite bank, which was well covered 
with underbush and small trees, convinced 
me that the Confederates had no pickets so 
far down. In fact, there was no need of 


‘any. The river was unfordable, being wide 


and deep, the water cold as ice, and there 
was little danger of any attempt at crossing. 

The coming battle was to take place further 
up the river. The distance across was too 
great for a swim, even had the water been 
warm, and so I cast around for means of 
transport. I sought up and down the bank, 


-and in all the little creeks, for a boat of 


some kind, but every graft had been broken 
up or secreted beyond my search. The 
farmers had nailed up their doors and run 


away, and the negroes, generally to be de- 


pended) on in cases like this, were as wild as 
cattle, and too frightened to answer questions 
after being hunted down and caught. A 


raiding party had passed through the neigh- | 


‘borhood a few days before, serving the peo- 
ple so harshly that they were fearful that all 

were to be arrested and shot. 
Finding that I could not get a boat, I be- 
gan preparations for crossing on a raft. 
Going to a stable which stood back about 
rods from the river, I took the door 


off its hinges and drew it to a thicket near 
the bank. Then returning, I entered the 


barn, emptied the corn out of a couple of 
barrels, and rolling them down, I had my 
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preparations nearly complete. A small creek 
emptied its waters into the river just at this 
point, making a little bayou, and when it 
was so dark that I could not be seen from 
the other shore, I tumbled in the barrels, 
placed the door on top, and a trial showed 
that the raft would float me. My weight 
sank it so that the water came up to my 
ankles, but this was of little consequence, 
as I had a pair of tight boots. With a strip 
of board for a paddle, I could, while floating 
with the current, gently urge the craft diago- 
nally across. 

The night was not a dark one, but the 
keen December air raised a fog or mist on 
the river which answered just as well. By 
nine o’clock this was dense enough to an- 
swer my purpose, and I made no further de- 
lay in setting out. There was no other way 
but to stand in the centre of the raft and 
keep as still as possible, and even this course 
searcely saved me from upsetting, as the 
float gradually worked out of the bayou and — 
struck the swift current of the river. It 
was not so buoyant as I had thought for, nor 
yet so easily handled, and I soon found my- 
self up to my knees in water, with hardly 
courage enough to use my paddle at all, for’ 
fear that I should up-set. The raft worked 
out into the centre of the stream, and then 
floated down, no effort of mine being suffi- 
cient to move it from its course. In this 
manner, my legs and feet feeling like lumps 
of ice, I floated a full mile, and then made 
up my mind that if I ever reached either 
bank I would have to desert my craft and 
swim for it. If I took to the water, I must 
throw off one of my suits, cast away my 
revolver, and then the chances were against 
my reaching shore. Had I owned a dozen 
National Banks, I would have given them 
all to have been safe on the north shore 
again. ‘I might have shouted, but I did not 
see how that was to benefit me. I might 
get shot at from both sides. ; . 

The raft settled lowerand lower, my limbe 
grew colder and colder, and at last there 
could be no more delay. Ihad already com- 
menced unbuttening my jacket to cast it 
away, when I heard a “* woosh!” like the 
noise made by one as he reaches the top of a 
flight of stairs. It was close to me, on the 
water, and yet I could see mo one. As I 
peered this way and that, a light skiff came 
slowly along right up to me, and as the bow 
was at my feet, I could see the back of 
negro, and the two oars which he held at 
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rest. I did not spring—I was too cold and 
stiff for that—but I seized the boat, drew it 
to me, and fell over into it, landing at the 
bottom before the negro realized that he had 
@ passenger. 

Hi—kil foh God, wot’s dis yere mean! ”’ 
he shouted, dropping his oars, and retreating 
to the stern of the boat. 

‘Tt means that if you yell out like that 


again, I’ll shoot you as dead as a fish!” I 


replied, letting him hear the sharp click of 
the hammer of my revolver. 

Why—what—who is you—what ”—— 

“ Shut that noise, or I’ll shoot!”’ I inter- 

rupted. ‘“‘l’ve got this revolver pointed 
right at your left eye, and if you want to 
live, you must do just as I tell you.” 
Dat’s wot I'll do!’’ he replied, crouch- 
ing lower to get out of range. ‘‘ Don’t shoot, 
massa, an’ 1’l] get right out’n the boat, ef 
you say 80.” 

“T don’t want you to get out of the boat. 
I want you to come forward here and take 
the oars, and then do just as I direct.” 

He came without any hesitation, and 
frankly admitted, when questioned, that he 
was running away. He had stolen the boat, 
and was making for the Union army. It 
was safe, then, to tell him who I was, and 
what I was after; and he was so delighted 
with the information that he came near up- 
setting the boat, as he flopped around on the 
seat to see me. 

“Golly! but hain’t this a tickled nigger! ”’ 
he exclaimed, involuntarily, shuffling his 
feet. ‘* Why, I s’pected ye was a ’Federate, 
and that ye’d kill me to death in a minute! ” 
_ As we floated along beside the raft, he 
gave me much information about the country 
around Fredericksburg, as well as the city 
itself. He had lived with a farmer a dozen 
miles below the city for the past ten years, 
staying on after many of the blacks had left, 
and he was as good to me as a map of local- 
ity. He advised me where to land, told me 
where I would find the road, informed me 
of the best way to get into the city, gave me 
the names of many residents, and finally be- 
came 80 anxious to’go along, that I decided 
totake him. I warned him of the danger, 
but he made light of it, and was so jubilant 
that I could scarcely prevent him from 
shouting. 

He kuew just where we ought to land, 
and after reaching the bank, we pulled up 
the skiff, and hid it in the thicket. Then, it 
being about eleven o’clock, and we nearly 
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ten miles below the city, he started to pilot 
me through the fields towards the town. 
He had been down the river for several 
weeks, and therefore knew nothing of what 
might be going on around Fredericksburg. 
He, however, knew a family of negroes, 
still living in slavery, who might give us 
some information, he thought, and we de- 
cided to pay them a visit. He warned me 
that the owner of the place was a hot-headed 
Confederate, too old for service in the ranks, 
but stout and vengeful enough to give us 
trouble, and that we must move cautiously. 
We approached the house from the rear, 
coming across the fields, and slying along 
the fences, were soon at the cabin of the 
negro family. 

‘‘ Whoze dare?” inquired a voice, as my 
companion tapped lightly on the door. 

‘“* Pop Pie Jim,” he whispered back; and 
in a moment the door was opered, and a 
woolly head was visible. 

We were admitted, the negro lighted a 
candle, drew the curtain close, and then we 
stated our needs, and he gave us all the in- 
formation he possessed. He knew nothing 
about troops going into winter quarters, but 
on the contrary, had heard that preparations 
were being made for a big fight up the river. 
His master had been very much excited for 
two or three days, and had kept up a con- 
stant watch on the family, for fear that they 
would cross the river. The negro had been 
up to the city three days before, and was 
just telling us of things he had seen, when 
we heard footsteps outside, and in a moment 
there came a thumping knock at the door. 

“‘Tt’s the ole man! here, get under the 
bed!” whispered the host, fairly pushing 
me down on all fours. 

I was hidden in a moment, and then he 
went and unfastened the door, Jim sitting 
still on his bench. The man came in, looked 
all around, and then growled:— 

‘* What are you up at this late hour for? 
and who is this strange nigger?” 

“ He’s Anderson’s man Jim, an’ he’s my 
cousin. He’s been up to Fred’rick workin’ 
long wid de sogers, and they’s let him come 
down fur to-night.” 

*“ Hump!” replied the man; ‘*I believe 
you were fixing up some plan to clear out 
and leave me. But, if you ever try it, you 
will get a dose of this!” 

Aud he raised up his gun and let the buté 
fall heavily on the floor. He then turned to 
Jim, and for a good half hour questioned 
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him sharply about affairs at the city. Each 
one of his questions was answered as glibly 
and promptly as if Jim had really been in 
Fredericksburg every day for a week; and 
the old man was at last convinced that every- 
thing was all right, and he got up and left. 
I was never more thankful to mortal man. 
My head was on a stick of wood, my feet in 
a basket, straw and cobwebs all over my 
face, and I could not have endured the posi- 
tion much longer. 

The negro was just fixing up a basket of 
bread and meat for us, and we were in a 
hurry to be off, when we saw the master 
coming back again, and we both made out 
of the back door, and did not cease running 
until we were half a mile away. We were 
then on another farm, close to a barn, and 
Jim urged that we should wait until morn- 
ing before making further progress. It 
would be impossible for us to get into the 
city, even if we advanced that far, that 
night, and he remembered that I had been 
told to ase my eyes as I wentalong. All 
the barn doors were locked, but by placing 
a rail against the stable window, we got in 
without much trouble. It was as dark asa 
dungeon in there, but after a time we found 
the hay-mow, and clambered up the ladder. 

Jim declared that he wanted no sleep, 
and so I buried myself in the hay, and went 
off on a trip to dreamland, leaving him on 
the watch. It did not seem to me that I had 
been asleep half an hour, when he pulled at 
my leg, and I opened my eyes to find that it 
was broad daylight. He held up his hand in 
&@ warning way as I awoke, and directly I 
heard some one unfastening one of the 
doors. The man came in, fed the cow, 
milked her, and then we heard him talking 
to the horse. 

**He’s coming up now arter more e hay!” 
whispered Jim. “I’m going to cotch him 
right by the wool as he sticks his head up.” 

He had recognized the voice as belonging 
to a negro, and not knowing whether the 
man would prove a friend or an enemy, he 
calculated to adopt such measures as pru- 
dence dictated. He was nearest the ladder, 
and I offered him my revolver, but he re- 
fused it with a shake of his head, and held 
himself ready for a spring. The man be- 
low threw up a fork, which came within a 
foot of my head, and then came slowly up 
the ladder. In another minute his head 
was above the hay, and Jim lunged at him. 
He had come high enough to see us both, 


and with a duck of his head and a loud yell, 
he let go of the rounds and fell to the floor, 
With a movement as quick as any cat, Jim 
leaped to the edge of the mow, and without 
the least hesitation vaulted down upon the 
frightened fellow, who had just picked him- 
self up. There was another shout, a strug- 
gle, and then all was still. 

*¢ You demed onery flum-skull of a nigger, 
what ye making sech a fuss ’bout ?”’ I heard 
Jim say; and I crawled down to find him 
sitting astride his victim, with both hands 
clenching his throat. 

I went to the door, closed it, saw that no 
one was moving around the house, and then 
went back, and we commenced to reason 
with the frightened man. As soon as he 
found that we had no intention of injuring 


him, he cooled off, and gave us such infor- ~ 


mation as we desired. He stated that a 
party of Confederate cavalry had passed 
the house not half an hour before he came, 
to the barn, and that the couniry between ) 
us and the city was being raided over by the © 
troops every hour. He seemed to know my 
business, and warned me that I had better 
get rid of my blue clothes as soon as possi- © 
ble, or I would be captured if I left my hid- § 
ing-place during the daytime. 

After a talk of fifteen or twenty minutes, | 
he agreed to go to the house and get us 
something to eat. He had not hitherto» 


thought much about running away and tak- © 
ing his freedom, but in return for the break- 7 


fast, he demanded that when we came back 
we should take him across the river with us. 
This was to, and he started off. 
There was something about the man’s looks 
and actions which convinced me that he was 
deceiving us, and that he intended to lead us 
into trouble; but Jim pronounced him all 
right, and so I choked down my suspicions, 


In a few minutes he returned with a liberal © 
supply of bread and meat, and announced j 
that his master had just sarted for Freder- © 


icksburg, leaving him the only man on the 
farm. Jim and I sat down near the door, 
facing each other, while the strange negro 
walked around, seeming nervous and ume 


easy. 
We had just fairly commenced the meals 


and I had a bone in my hands, when through * 


the cracks I saw three or four men approach- 


ing the barn from the house. They were 


just crossing the barnyard, and were them 
within five or six rods. I did not see 
whether they were soldiers or citizens, 
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armed or unarmed, but I knew that the 
negro had lied to us, and jumped to my feet, 
with a warning to Jim. As we leaped up, 
the traitor ran for us with a shout, intending 
to hold us fast until the men came in. 
There was a plow clevis lying on the floor, 
and Jim stooped down, seized it, and 
knocked the rascal over as if a horse had 
kicked him. The stable was a long one, 
with a door at each etd, both of which were 
open, and we darted out of the back one just 
as the men came up to the large doors lead- 
ing in on to the main floor. Getting out, we 
ran directly northwest, towards the cover of 
a thicket, half a mile away; and we had a 
long start before the men discovered us, 
they halting in the barn for some time, 
probably thinking that we were concealed 
there. Turning, as we heard them shout, 
I saw two citizens, two soldiers and the 
negro, all except the latter being armed. 
Two or three guns were discharged at us, 
and the men also followed us; but we hada 
long start, and as we entered the brush we 
saw them all running toward the house, the 
soldiers intending to mount and organize a 
different pursuit. 

So far as a scout was concerned, I had no 
further chance. Everybody would now be 
wide awake for a sight of a blue uniform, 
and so I threw it off, and stood forth as a 
Confederate sergeant of cavalry. This 
changed the programme, and I sat down 
and had a talk with Jim as to how he must 
conduct himself. He was not to be my com- 

panion, but a ‘nigger’? who had left the 
service of Captain Go , of Barksdale 
Mississippi Riflemen, at ericksburg, in- 
tending to cross the river to the “‘ Yanks,” 
and I had been sent out by my captain 
to hunt him up. I had “captured him,” 
and was now returning him to service as a 
groom, bootblack, etc. He fell in with the 
idea, and could not restrain his feet from ex- 
ecuting a shuffle which would have at once 
secured him a position with any leading 
minstrel troupe. 

** Dat’s de idea, ’zactly,’’ he replied; an? 
Ss the mostest humble nigger you ever 

” 

The boldest course was the best course 
now, and as we were at least a mile and a 
half above the barn, we struck a southwest 
course across the fields. Jim believed that 
we should be safer by striking across to the 
Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad, and 
then either following it to the city with the 


troops which must be pouring into the town, 
or else we would enter the place from the, 
south or southwest, by the Telegraph road, 
or some of the other highways. Jim knew 
every acre of country, every rod of the roads, 
and [ left our course entirely to him. 

Coming out on the highway, we saw cav- 
alry both up and down, but. a considerable 
distance off. If we took to the fields, it 
might excite suspicion, and so we kept on 
up the road, calculating to go within three 
miles of the city, and then strike into the 
road which ran southwest to Beaver Dam 
station. As the cavalry were coming down, 
we soon met. The men were excited, and 
just as we met, they halted and began tear- 
ing down the fence, 80 as to get through to 
the fields leading back to the river. 

“* Halloo, sergeant! ” shouted the sergeant 
in command of the dozen or more troopers. 
‘* What have you got there?” 

“A runaway nigger,” I replied; “a 
black sneak who ran away from Captain 
Gordon the other night.” 

Thinking that the words might not 
strong enough, I gave Jim two or three 
seemingly heavy kicks, which he humbly re- 
ceived, and loudly protested that he did not 
intend to run away, but only took leave of 
absence to see his wife. 

‘* Where’s your horse ? ” inquired the ser- 
geant, as the men continued their work of 
throwing down the fence. 

‘* He’s in the orchard up there,”’ I replied, 
pointing up the road about a quartcr of a 
mile. ‘ This fellow saw me coming, took to 
the fields, and I’ve been running him about 
more than an hour. The captain is going to 
skin and roast him when he gets back to 
Fredericksburg.” 

The men laughed, Jim set up a woefu 
howl at the thought of his coming punish- 
ment, and we passed on just as the men 
rode through into the fields. We stood and 
watched them until, half a mile away, they 
were joined by the two citizens and soldiers, 
as well as the negro who had attempted to 
betray us, and then we knew that a bunt for 
us had commenced. I had changed from a 
blue-coat to a Confederate sergeant, and 
this would throw them off the scent. Jim 
could make but little change in his appear- 
ance, being all rags, anyhow, and so we 


concluded to go on as we were, especially ag afte 


we had had such good luck in cheating the 
cavalry. 


Coming up to the crosé-road in question 
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or coming near it, we found the roads full of 
troops. Some of them had turned aside, 
and were using the fences for wood to pre- 
pare their breakfast, and others were on the 
march. As no one paid us any attention, I 
whispered to Jim that we had better keep 
right on into the city with the soldiers, and 
do no more skulking. We continued our 
tramp, having often to wait for the road to 
clear; and as we struck the outskirts of the 
town, we kept on with the troops which 
were marching around to the heights. 
When we came to the Telegraph road, and 
had stopped a few moments to count the 
number of pieces in a batiery, or in several 
batteries, which were passing, Jim accident- 
ally crowded hard against a corporal of in- 
fantry. The soldier resented the action by 
striking the negro, and in dodging to get 
clear of a second blow, Jim got mixed with 
the soldiers; I was carried along by a rush, 
and thus we were separated. 
_ Leaving the road as soon as I could, I 
struck across to the hills, which were fast 
‘being covered with soldiers. From this 
position I could look down on the city, the 
jplain, the river, and across the Rappahan- 
noek to the thousands of Federals stationed 
on the northern bank. 

I had a faint and hungry feeling, and as I 
observed a couple of soldiers cooking break- 
fast not far off, I made for them. A num- 
ber of dog tients had been put up by the 
regiment, but I saw that it was only a tem- 

porary arrangement, which might not last 
more than a day. Below me, and over to 
‘the left, I could see the soldiers piling up 
stones on a long line of stone wall, to increase 
its height; others were constructing short 
lines of earthworks, just tall enough to screen 
one lying down, and heavy enough to stop a 
bullet; and all around me were signs that 
the troops were taking up positions for a 
battle, to defend the hills. 

Defend them against what? It seemed 
incredible to me that the Federals would 


; » | dare attempt a crossing of the river, an ad- 
~. ‘Wance through the town, across the march 


and plain, up the hills, cut up by ravines and 
gorges, and defended by heavy cannon, fly- 
ing artillery, and the masses of gray-uni- 
formed soldiers, who were then, several days 
before the battle, so thick around me that I 


oe ‘edared not attempt to estimate their numbers. 


> “Got anything to eat, comrade?” I in- 
‘quired, as I came up to the men who were 
jealously watching the soup kettle. 
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“We will have in a few minutes—sit 
down,” replied the one I had addressed; and 
80 I sat down. 

It looked to me as if the kettle contained 
only about enough soup for one; and as I 
did not want to eat their food without recom- 
pense, I tossed down a dollar greenback, re- 
marking that I had made ten times that 
much that morning at ** chuck-a-luck.”’ The 
men were as much astonished as if I had 
shot at them. They had not seen a green- 
back for weeks, or had so much money in a 
month, and would have said nothing had I 
taken the whole of the soup. When I had 
eaten my third of it, I rose up and went on, 
leaving them sitting just at the door of their 
tent. Twenty feet away was a group of card/ 
players, talking in loud tones, and hoping to 
get some information, I sat down on the 
outside of the group, and began watching 
the play. Some fifteen or twenty minutes 


_ passed, and I had almost forgotten who I 


was and my object there, when I was sud- 
denly made aware of my danger. There wasa 
tramping of horses’ feet, and I head a voice, 
which I instantly recognized as belonging to 
the cavalry sergeant, call out:—~ 

** Say, boys, have you seen a sergeant and 
and a nigger pass along here?” 

The men with whom I had eaten break- 
fast called out that they bad not, and asked 
him what he wanted of them. 

‘‘ Why, they are cursed spies, that’s all!” 
he replied. ‘“* We met ’em down the road 
about two hours azo, but did not know them 
then. They came across down near Ander- 
son’s, and slept inga barn all night. Here’s 
the blue uniform which the white man threw 
away in the woods. Keep your eyes peeled 
—if you can overhaul them, you’d get a cap- 
tain’s commission in less than a week.” 

I heard ever word as plain as if one of the 
group were talking, but I never moved my 
head. I looked at each man in the circle, 
but all were interested in the play, and all 
talking, and they missed what the sergeant 
was saying. When I heard his horse moy- 
ing away, I turned my head a little, and saw 
that two farmers and the negro that Jim had 
struck, were close at hand, in order to bé 
ready to identify us, in case we were captured. 
The discovery did not please me at all. If 
they continued their search, they would be 
apt to blunder upon me, or I upon them or 
to come across Jim. I must not only be on 
the alert, but I must change my disguise 
somewhat. With my sleeves carrying @ 
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sergeant’s stripe, I might be recognized, or 
at least would be looked after more than as 

if I were one of the ten thousand private 
soldiers scattered around. Therefore I made 
up my mind to reduce myself to the ranks, 

and looked about for some place where I 
- gould eut the stripes off and not be detected 
at it. A tent was close at hand which had 
no occupants, the men being in the group; 
and I scrambled across to it, reaching out 
my hand and picking up a novel which laid 
handy. Noone gave heed to my conduct, 
and in a little time I had used my knife to 
such good advantage that every stripe was 
off. There was an old infantry cap in the 
tent, and after exchanging my slouch hat for 
it, I crawled out through the back way and 
made off. Believing that my pursuers would 
hunt for me on the heights, and anxious to 
find out what had become of Jim, I sauntered 
down the Telegraph road, and finally found 
myself in the city. Everything was in a 
hubbub. The streets were full of teams and 
men, many of the inhabitants were packing 
up and leaving, and a goodly number of the 
soldiers were tipsy. There were hundreds 


of negroes passing up and down, but I could - 


see nothing of Jim. Going down to the 


river street, 1 found it lined with soldiers, 
while others had taken possession of the 
buildings. In a walk of half a mile, I only 
met two officers, that class seeming to be 
very busy carrying orders and holding con- 


sultations. The soldiers, left to themselves, 
were playing cards, asleep on bales of hay 
and on the walks, looking across the river, 
or wandering up and down. There was no 
disorder, but all seemed excited and jubilant. 

“It’s going to be a big fight,” I remarked 
toa ragged Mississippian, who was gnawing 
at a piece of pork. 

“You kin bet!’ he replied, turning his 
head to look across the river. ‘They'll git 
fixed right nice if they come over h’yar! ” 

** But do you think they’ll try to cross?” 
I inquired, intending to draw him out. 

“Do I!” he exclaimed; ‘in course I does 
—I know they will. Whai’s all this ’ere 
fuss for, if thar ain’t goin’ to be a fout? 
Why, thar’s going to be the bloodiest fuss 
h’yar we ever had! ”’ 

I said nothing in reply, and had turned to 
> gg he called me back and went on 

t 

“You see we are on this side, an’ they are 
on that side. They can’t flank us by goin’ 
Up or down, an’ as it’s them what wants the 
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fight, they has got to cross h’yar. They’ll 
lay them durned pontoons down, or come in 
boats, en’ we down h’yar will fix ’em while 
they are comin’ in. They’ll get over arter a 
time, ’cause we mean to let ’em drive us 
outen the town to the hills back thar; an’ 
they’ll try to take the hills. Old Uncle Bob 
*ll be over thar, Jackson over thar, Stuart 
over thar, an’ we’ll gin ’em such a cater- 
wauling as was never heard of afore.” 

1 encouraged the soldier by exhibiting 
great interest, and in return he gave me all 
the information he possessed. He-had a 
pretty good idea of the number of troops and 
cannon, and as he had been roaming around 
on the heights, he informed me that twenty 
thousand men, lying behind the walls and in 
the ravines, with cannon to back them, could — 
hold the heights against Burnside’s whole 
army. Any one looking over the ground to- 
day would say the same thing. 

I got away from the man at last, and two 
minutes after, continuing down the street, I 
came to a pile of stuff belonging to the com- 
missary department. The two soldiers who 
ought to have been guarding it were asleep 
on the walk, perhaps drank, their muskets 
leaning up against a board fence. I had 
just come opposite them, and would not 
have given them a second thought, had I not _ 
at that moment caught sight of something 
five or six rods below. A citizen and a 
negro came out from another street, gave a 
shout, and leaped upon a negro who was 
coming toward me. In a moment they had 
him fast, one hold of either arm, and as they 
came towards me, I recognized all three. 
The prisoner was Jim, the other negro was 
the one who had betrayed us, and the third 
man was one of the farmers. Without 
knowing why I did so, I reached out, seized 
one of the guns, brought it to “‘ carry arms!” 
and looked up and down the street. There 
was no one moving very near, no one had 
noticed my action, and I stepped out and 
walked down to meet the men and their 
prisoner. 

I cried, as they came up, hold- 
ing my musket to bar further progress. 
* You can’t pass this way.” 

Jim looked at me in a puzzled way for an 
instant, and then he recognized me. I could 
see that he did by the twinkling of his eye, 
and I frowned at him so that he would-be on 
his guard, The farmer replied, “ All right!” 
and was turning to go back, when I stepped 
forward and inquired :— 


¢ 
= 


“ Here, what are you doing with that nig- 
9” 


** He’s a spy,” replied the farmer. ‘“‘ We 
chased him into town this morning, and just 
caught him back here. He came across the 
river at my place last night with a white 
man, who is somwhere here, too! ”’ 

“A spy! Well, that’s a good one—ha! 
ha! ha!” I shouted. 
Lieutenant Somerville’s nigger Bob, and I 
have seen him every day for the last six 
months! ” 

“Tt is!’ exclaimed the farmer, letting go 
his hold, and stepping back a pace or two. 

* Yes, sir, it is, and his master would 
scalp you in a minute if he heard you call 
Bob a Yankee Spy.” 

** You consarned black ape! ”’ shouted the 
farmer, kicking and striking at his own 
negro; “what in the d—1! did you say this 
was the nigger we were after for! I'ma 
good mind to fling your worthless carcass 
into the river! ”’ 

The fellow protested that Jim ‘“‘ looked 
jess like the man.” Jim roared, I laughed, 
the farmer got mad, and the result was that 
he ‘took himself round the»corner, much 
chagrined that he had caught the wrong man. 

‘I’m bound to glory if I wouldn’t try to 
lick the whole ’Federate army if ye told me 
to!’ exclaimed the delighted and grateful 
Jim, when he saw that he was well out of 
his trouble. ‘‘ Why, dey got hold of me 
"fore I knowed it, an’ if it hadn’t been for 
you, they’d a rope round this ’ere neck ’fore 
night.” 

By this time the street was full of soldiers 
again, and I told Jim to go up the street two 
blocks, turn to the left, go one block, and 
then wait for me at a tobacco store. We 
would then plan to secure other information. 
He went off, and as soon as he was out of 
sight, I managed to replace the gun and 
walk off. I had not gone twenty feet be- 
fore I heard some one shouting, and looked 
‘back to see a commissary sergeant kicking 
the sleeping sentinels to an unright position. 
Had I been one minute later, he might have 
asked me some troublesome questions. 

Following after Jim, I took the opposite 
side of the street, and had just caught sight 
of him leaning against a post, when right 
ahead of me I saw the cavalry sergeant, 
four soldiers, the two farmers and the negro. 
There were two or three soldiers walking 
‘shead of me, so that I was partly con- 
cealed. I heard the sergeant say, ‘‘ Come 
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Why, man, that’s 


along, and show him to me;’’ and then [ 
dodged in at the first door, and found my- 
self in a saloon with twenty others. There 
was a door to the right leading into a hall, 
and I went through this like a cat, hear 
ing several persons shout at me as I did so, 

Believing that I had been seen, and wag” 

being pursued, I ran down the hall, nearly 
upsetting a woman who had a load of 
dishes, dodged out at the back door, and 

found myself in the yard. Hearing the men 

coming through the hall, I ran along un- 

der a woodshed until I ‘reached an alley, 

and then turned into it. After running’ 
twenty feet, the alley brought me up at @ 
fence, and close to the back door of a pri- 
vate dwelling. The fence was too high to 

climb; I could hear men shouting in the 

yard, and so I naturally opened the door 

and stepped in. I found myself in a kitchen, 

with no one present but a baby about six- 

teen months old, which sat on the floor play- — 
ing with some toys. With a smile and a 
chirp, I picked the little fellow up, and had 
just taken a seat in the rocking-chair, when 
some one opened the door. I never turned 
my head at all, though knowing that some 
one of my pursuers was looking in. I tossed 
the baby up and down, whistling at him, 

and making his body hide the side of my 
face; and the man sbut the door and went 

off. It was lucky he did, for the door had ™ 
hardly closed when I heard steps along the 

hall, and the mother of the boy came ijn. 

‘Why! mercy alive! why, how you did 
scare me!’ she exclaimed, throwing up her 
hands. ‘I thought some one had stolen 
baby away.’’ 

‘Oh, he’s all right,” I replied, tossing 
him up. “I saw him sitting alone as I” 
passed by the window, and he looked so 
much like my own little Charlie in Tennes- 
see that I came in and took him up.” 

It was evident that a soldier’s call was @o 
new thing to the woman, as she began 4 
conversation about the. anticipated battle, 
and stated that she was going away into the 
country next day to her sister’s, to avoid the 
peril. We had talked five or ten minutes, 
the baby still in my arms, when there came 

a tramping in the alley, and open flew the 
door again. My heart was almost in my 
mouth, for I expected my fate was settled; 
but the man asked if we had seen any one 
run by, and on receiving a negative reply he” 
closed the door and went off. 

It was now toward the middle of the 
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afternoon, and when I told the woman that 
I would give her a silver half dollar for a 
bite of something to eat, she flew around 
and set out what’she had. I was as long as 
possible in eating, and then made an excuse 
to hang on half an hour longer, as it was my 
intention to let the excitement over my es- 
cape cooldown. At last, between four and 
five o’clock, I left the house by the front 
door, thereby coming out on another street. 
Soldiers and citizens were passing along, but 
' I pushed my way with the rest, and 
was soon several blocks away. I had lost 
Jim again, and was anxious to find him. 
Looking this way and that, I at length 
bumped against some one, who exclaimed :— 

“Didn’t mean to do it, massa—hev some 
peanuts ?”’ 

It was Jim. He had got hold of a basket, 
purchased two or three quarts of peanuts, 
and was traveling around as a peddler, hop- 
ing in this way to find me and to elude sus- 
picion. While I was purchasing of him, I 
was also talking, and we agreed that we 
had seen all there was to be seen along the 
tiver street. We were to separate; I to go 
up the river opposite Falmouth, and he to 
go over to Mery’s Hill and count the can- 
non, If I could accomplish my tramp, we 
would meet at the junction of the Chancel- 
lorsville and Telegraph road at midnight. 
If not, he was to hang around in that 
vicinity until I did come. In three minutes 
we had got through with our “ trading,” 
and then parted to go our ways. oe 

I laid my plan to go up along the river, 
and then to work back by the hills; in this 
way getting all the information to be had. 
As no one noticed me any more that the 
thousands other soldiers were noticed, I had 
no difficulty in getting out of the city, and 
reaching a point opposite Falmouth. There 
were no troops near the river, but plenty of 
them on the hills. It was then near sunset, 
and I had just struck the flank of a regiment 
which had come over from the Chancellors- 
ville road, when the men began to cheer. 
Inquiring of one of them the meaning of 
this, he told me that the Federals were 
 @rossing at the city. This weighty news 
sent me back to town as fast as I could go, 
and I found the information false. It was 
dark then, and as I could. gain but little 
news in the streets, I determined to drop in 
at one of the hotels for an hour orso. Pass- 
ing up and down until I came to one crowded 
with officers, and more constantly going in, 
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I dropped into the bar-room, and drew a 
chair up to the stove. I had not been seated 
a minute when a tipsy captain of infantry 
reeled up to me, peered into my face, and 
then drew the chair from under me, exclaim- 
ing:— 

‘*Purty (hic) tall t-time this, w-when a 
(hic) private soldier f-forces his way ’mong 
officers! 

I forgot that I was a private soldier in the 
Confederate army, and had raised my arm to 
strike the man, when it was caught, and two 
or three of the officers forced me into a cor- 
ner, kicking and striking me. There was a 
wild time for two or three minutes, but they 
cooled down at length, hauled me out into 
the centre of the room, aud a major stepped 
forward to interrogate me. 

‘* Young man, what regiment do you be- 
long to?” 

Barksdale’s Missippians.” 

Where are they?” 

‘¢ Down on the river street.”’ 

‘* What are you doing here?” 

‘Came up with my captain as his or- 
derly.”’ 

Where is your captain?” 

** Don’t know; he told me to be here at 
nine o’clock.”’ 

‘* Well, sir,” continued the major, 
straightening himself up, ‘‘ you are a very 
saucy young man. If you had struck Cap- 
tain Newton, you would have been shot. 
Your captain must know of your conduct, 
and we shall lock you up until he comes.” 

The rest of the crowd agreed that this was 
the proper way to dispose of me, and the 
landlord was asked if he had any place 
where they could confine me. He replied 
that all his rooms were taken, but that the 
cellar would make a good jail. I was con- 
ducted down-stairs, led to one corner of the 
cellar which was partitioned off as a store- 
room for liquor, and the door shut upon mé 
and locked. By the light of the candles 
which the officers carried, I saw that the 
partition was a stout one, the lock heavy, 
and fastened on the outside, and that the 
room was equal to any town jail for 
strength. 

‘“‘ When your captain comes you will be 
released, and I shall take care that you are 


punished for your conduct,” were the words - 


of the major, as they left me in the dark. 

I sat down on a barrel of whiskey, and . 
waited for them to go up-stairs; and when * 
all was quiet, I pulled out my mateh-box, 
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set off a match, and took a closer survey of 
the room. There was a wall on three sides, 
and I discovered that a window had once 
existed in the end wall. For some reason 
it had been closed up, but I saw that the 
stones had been loosely laid, and believed 
I could tear them out. It was darker than 
the darkest midnight after my match ex- 
pired, and as I only had five or six more, I 
felt around to find something which might 
give mea blaze. I went two or three times 
around the room, but finding nothing suita- 
ble, I carefully pulled to pieces an empty 
pine box, whittled off a lot of shavings, and 
started a fire against the wall. There was 
plenty of sand in the cellar;and by throwing 
a@ quantity on the boards the flames were 
checked from eating the floor. In a little 
time I had blaze enough to light the room, 
and, as the kindliags were dry and fine, very 
little smoke was created. The only thing I 
could find to aid me in prying out the stones 
was an old axe-helve, but this answered 
every purpose. Working carefully, and 
feeding the fire as it began to die, I had the 
wall down in half an hour, and could see the 
glass in the window. The sash and glass 
had been left in when the wall was laid up, 
and I now saw that I had only to force the 
sash out to make my escape. This looked 
like the work of a moment, and feeling that 
my liberty was as good as attained, I deter- 
mined to leave my card behind. The land- 
lord had been very officious in the attack 
upon me, and there was such a fine oppor- 
tunity to pay him off, that I could not resist 
the wicked desire. 

I think there were at least a dozen bar- 
rels of whiskey ranged around the room, be- 
sides many kegs of brandy and bottles of 
wine. Some of the barrels were on tap, and 
some had not been touched; but I purposed 
to empty them all. Putting out the little 
fire, I crawled up through the breach in the 
wall, pulled out the window, and saw that I 
should emerge into the hotel yard when 
crawling out. ites 

My knife contained, in addition to other 
novelties, a fine gimlet of good size, and I 
now went to work at the kegs and barrels. 
Striking the head close to the chime, on the 
lower side, it took only a minute to bore two 
or three holes. In ten minutes I had fixed 
every barrel and keg, kicking the faucets 
out of those on tap. Then, picking up bot- 
tle after bottle, I carried each one to a cor- 
mer, knocked its head off on the wall, and 
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the contents spread over the floor. The 
work did not cease while a bottle was left, 
and then I was so dizzy with the fumes that 
I could not have broken another one, 
Creeping to the window, the cool air 
brought me relief. I was all ready to go, 
but wanted to be certain that my revenge 
was complete. At length, just as I was 
getting ready to crawl out, sure that the 
barrels were nearly empty, I heard some one 
unlocking the door, and I leaped out. There 
was a great yell as I left the window, and I 
ran down the yard about thirty feet, scram- 
bled over the fence, and was in the street. 
Walking around the block, I came right 
back to the hotel again, and saw an excited 
crowd at the door. They were canvassing 
my action in destroying the landlord’s valua- 
ble property, and as BP stood on the walk, 
the officious major came out and ordered a 
soldier to hurry down to his regiment, and 
have a sergeant and ten men sent up from 
Company “B.”’ It was his intention to 
hunt me up, but I had little fear of being 
caught.. 

This one experience satisfied me that it 
was not safe to appear at any of the hotels, 
and so I made up my mind to go over and 
meet Jim, and then either cross the river; 
or else go up the Chancellorsville road and 
work around the heights. A provost guard - 
was marching around the streets, clearing ~ 
the saloons of soldiers, and ordering them ~ 
to their regiments, and I fell in with a squad 
which was going up the Telegraph road, ~ 
Many of the men were intoxicated, and we 
had not walked thirty rods when a tipsy cor- 
poral seized my arm, and entreated me to 
help him along. I tried to get away, but — 
he held me @gst, and I was obliged to hold — 
him up and guide his steps. Getting half — 
way up the hill, I wanted to shake him off, 
but he held tight, and began raising sucha - 
fuss, that it was a matter of prudence to 
continue on with him. The squad at length — 
turned aside, and were presently in the © 
midst of the regiment to which they belonged. 

I had not noticed any sentinels as we came — 
along, but after I had laid the drunken man 
down, and started to go further up the hill, I 
came upon a soldier acting as camp sentinel. 
 Can’t pass here,” he remarked, as he 
barred my passage with his musket. ‘7 

*Can’t? Why, I don’t belong to your 
regiment; I belong to Gregg’s Brigade.” % 

“Then what in the are you doing 
here ?”’ he questioned. 
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“The provost guard drove me here with 
r men.” 

“ Can’t help it,’’ he replied. ‘‘ My orders 
are to let no one pass here, and you’ll have 
to turn in somewhere and make a night of 
it.”’ 

I went back, and taking another direc- 
tion, I tried a second sentinel, but with no 
better success. Still hoping, I made a third 
attempt, and this time got into trouble. 
The sentinel called for the corporal of the 
guard, who, angry at being disturbed from 
a game of cards was inclined to be very 


pous. 

“No sir, you can’t go out,’”’ he replied; 
“ and if you don’t turn in and stop prowling 
around, I’ll report you.” 

But, you have no right 

“That’s enough!” he exclaimed, inter- 
rupting me. ‘‘I am going to put you under 
guard. I don’t believe you belong to 
Gregg’s men at all. If you did, you would 
not be here. Come along! ”’ 

I was a good mind to make a rush for it, 
but fearing to put his suspicions on another 
track by so doing, I followed the corporal 
to a small fire about twenty roads away, 
where five or six soldiers were playing cards 
or toasting their shins. They looked up at 
‘me as we advanced, and then went on as be- 
fore. The corporal ordered me to sit down 
by the fire, swore at me for disturbing him, 
and took up a hand of cards which one of 
the men dealt out. For the next fifteen 
minutes no one gave me any notice; but 
then the playing ceased, and the corporal 
turned and inquired:— 

“ Where is your brigade ? ”’ 

“Up near Captain Hamilton’s house,’’ 
I replied. I had seen some of the men in 
that vicinity during the day, and believed 

the brigade to be near by. 

** ve got a cousin in that brigade,’”’ spoke 
up one of the men. ‘*Do you know Alf 
Whitney ?” 

“ Y-e-s—no—the name is familiar, but I 
do not remember of meeting him. 

‘* What company and regiment do you be- 
long to?’ inquired the corporal. 

This was a question I was dreading, for I 
did not know anything about the regiments 
forming the brigade, the men whom I had 
met merely telling me the name of their 
brigade. I, therefore, pretended not to 
have heard the question, and began whist- 


the name regiment ? ”” 


shouted the corporal, looking at me across 
the fire. 

I believed that a climax was coming, and 
determined that if he pressed me too closely, 
I would make a run for it, trusting to es- 
cape the sentinels. 

“*T told you it was the Seventh!” I re- 
plied, kicking at the fire, and looking to see 
which way I should run. 

‘* Seventh ?—Seventh ?—there isn’t any 
seventh regiment in that brigade,’ he re- 
plied. “I believe you are a durned sneak, 
coming in here to cramp (steal) something. 
Here, come with me to the sergeant! ”” 

He rose up as he uttered the last words. 
The fire was between us, the men at my 
right hand, and before the corporal had 
taken a step, I turned and ran down the hill. 
The action was so sudden that I was forty 
feet away before they began calling for the 
sentinel to stop me. I could not see the 
sentinel, but the next moment two of them 
shouted at me at the same instant, and I 
heard footsteps behind. I suppose that they 
dared not fire for fear of hitting my pur- 
suers, for I plainly heard the click of their 
gun-hammers, and they threatened to shoot. 
if I did not halt, 

But I gave them no heed. Jumping over 
stones, stumbling, falling and scrambling 
up, I put forth all my speed, and in five 
minutes had entered another camp, and was 
out of reach of my pursuers. I saw no sen- 
tinels, and there was nothing to stop me on 
my way up the hill. There were tents 
everywhere, soldiers lying down on every 
yard of ground, soldiers moving about, and 
I at length blundered among Jackson’s men, 
who were in the fields around Hamilton’s 
crossing, and lying along the Plank road 
running to Chancellorsville. Inquiring of a 
soldier, he gave me the direction of the Port 
Royal road, but I got confused so often that 
daylight came before I could reach it. It 
was not policy to leaves the lines in day- 
light, and as no crossing of the river could 
be made before night, I pressed my way 
back until I was again on the Plank road. 
The troops were just getting breakfast. As 
I passed along by a fence I came upon a 
brigade which seemed to be changing posi- 
tion. The men were resting in the road, 
some of them lying full length on the 
ground, as if very tired, and others sitting 
against the fence. In one place was a pile 
of a dozen knapsacks and a number of musk- 
ets, their owners going off with their can- 


teens after water, just as I came along. It 
was no one’s business to watch the property, 
and I stepped up, shouldered one of the 
knapsacks, and picked up one of the musk- 
ets, without a word from any one. I then 
walked up the road about thirty rods, sat 
down by the fence, and when the order to 
advance was given,I fell in aud tramped 
along. By cautious inquiry, I learned that I 
was with Cobb’s Brigade, which was mov- 
ing to take up a position at the foot of 
Mary’s Hill, along the Telegraph road. I 
lagged as much as I could, so as to get near 
the tail end of the brigade, and I was one of 
the last to wind down around the bill. 

Moat of the troops remained in the road 
all day, the men kindling their fires against 
the stone fence which ran along on the north 
side of the highway. I fell in with a couple 
of jolly good fellows, who divided their pro- 
visions with me, and during the entire day 
and evening never once asked me a question 
which I could not readily answer. 

Darkness finally came, and having accu- 
rate information as to how to reach the point 
where I had agreed to meet Jim, I waited 
until about nine o’clock, and then, leaving 
my knapsack, I picked up my musket, and 
_ slipped up the road to the crest of the hill. 
Troop and artillery were passing along, but 
I had not the least difficulty in making my 
way down g0 the rendezvous. The road was 
full of soldiers and wagons at that point, 
and I doubted that I could find Jim. But, 
as I walked along close to the fence, some 
one suddenly jumped down from the top 
rail, and the negro laid his hand on my arm. 
He had waited for me since midnight of the 
night before, and it was one chance in ten 
that I passed so close to him. He had 
picked up considerable information, and in 
prowling around, had stolen two fine re- 
volvers. 

There was now no further reason to delay 
our return trip, and we started off down the 
road. At midnight, walking through the 
fields all the way, we came near the thicket 
where we had hidden the boat. About noon 
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that day, Jim had seen the farmer and hi, 
negro pass down the road, going home, and 
it might be that they had prowled around 
the bank and discovered our boat. We 
were rejoiced, after a cautious advance, to 
find that such was not the case. With the 
least possible noise, we raised the boat and 
carried it to the water. I was at the stern 
with a paddle, and Jim had taken the oars, 
when one of them unshipped with a loud 
bang, and he nearly overturned the boat as 
he grabbled after it. 

‘“* Here they are—here they are! ” yelled a 
voice on the bank ten rods above; and in a 
moment more three or four men came rush- 
ing through the thicket. I shouted to Jim 
to push off, but he got confused, and in 
using my paddle, I snapped it in two. The 


men on the bank called once or twice for us 


to surrender, and then discharged their guns 
at us from a distance of not over thirty feet, 
I felt a hot iron rake along my head, saw a 
dozen Jims standing up in the boat, a dozen 
flashes of light, heard great noises, and then 
my eyes closed in spite of all I could do. 
Five minutes after, I felt water in my face, 
and awoke to find that Jim and I were out 
in the stream in the boat. 

‘Whoop! golly! ye are all right!” he ex- 
claimed, assisting me to sit up. ‘Ye got a 
rake along the skull which took off some of 
the har’ an’ hide, but it hain’t nuthin’ to 
kill! ” 
As soon as the men fired at us, Jim 
dropped the oars, drew his revolver, and 
gave them such a fusilade as to stampede — 
them through the thicket. 

Before daylight we were among the Fed- — 
erals opposite Fredericksburg, and an hour © 
later, both of us had reported. I knew, a 
week afterwards, that if I had reported ten — 
times at many Confederate troops and can- 
non, and made the heights west of the city 
a Gibraltar, that the Federal army would 
have crossed just the same. The whole 
Northern press and public were clamorous 
for a battle, and —— Burnside had to 
advance. 


Women have many faults, 
Men have but two; 

They never do what's right, 
Nor say what's true. 


But, if naughty men never do 
Nor say what’s true, 

What precious fools we women are 
To love them as we do. 


THE CITY OF MANILA. 


BY CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. THOMES. 


TIHE City of Manila (Spaniards spell in 
‘‘ Manila,” meaning a bracelet or 
book-clasp) is one of the most delightful 


- places in the East Indies; for the people 


are hospitable, the city clean and attractive, 
and the streets wide and well paved, and 
Jaid out in such a manner that there is no 
trouble in finding your way to every part of 
the town if a stranger, and are able to speak 
afew words of the musical lingo of Spain. 
The old fortified city, inclosed with massive 
walls, where the captain-general resides, and 
where foreigners are not permitted to take 
up their abode, is not so comfortable as the 
new part, being more solid, with narrow 
streets and gloomy buildings, windows 
barred with iron, and heavy porte cochéres 
studded with spikes and riveted in the hard- 
est of woods, held to granite posts by gigan- 
tic hinges imported from Spain hundred of 
years ago, and forming the pattern of suc- 
ceeding generations of native blacksmiths. 

Here are the convents, the palace of the 
archbishop, the dungeons of the inquisition, 
the barracks of many thousand soldiers, the 
arsenals, and smooth-bore guns which cover 
the walls, looking inland for foes as well as 
out upon the bay; for the natives of the in- 
terior are not yet subdued, and they might 
make a sudden dash on the city if so in- 
clined, and do much mischief before they 
could be driven back. A few iron-clads with 
their heavy rifles, could knock the walls to 


‘pieces in ten minutes, and escape all damage 


from the shore guns, as they are not up to 
modern improvements, and the soldiers are 
not good artillerists, and would not care to 
stand fire at the present pay and rations 
which they receive—five cents a day, with a 
scant supply of rice for dinner, and bananas 
and oranges for the other meals, with an 
abundance of rice-water as a wholesome bev- 
erage. 

We have passed many pleasant days in 
Manila, and some happy months at Santa 
Misa, about five miles up the River Pasig, 
where an extensive cordage factory was car- 
ried on, and where one of the proprietors, a 
Mr. Muckford, of Salem, Mass., together 
with the captain of an American clipper ship 
then lying in the harbor, lost their lives at 
the hands of the ladrones of the district. 


They were having a social chat one even- 
ing, talking of home and friends, when the 
assassins burst in upon them, and dispatched 
them without mercy, but not without a 
struggle, as the furniture of the room 
showed tokens of the contest that had raged 
for some time before the ladrones accom- 
plished their terrible work; and all this 
bloodshed was for the sake of a little money 
and a couple of watches. Many is the time 
we have slept in that same room, with a cut- 
lass and a revolver near at hand, and half a 
dozen huge watch-dogs patrolling the court- 
yard, and rather anxious to tear a certain 
number of Mitis to pieces if they should 
venture to invade the premises during the 
night. But a dog can’t guard his appetite; 
and, when the black-rascals threw meat over 
the walls, how could the poor brutes tell that — 
it was impregnated with a most deadly 
poison? This was the manner in which the 
natives, probably many of them workmen 
in the factory, and so thoroughly acquainted 
with the premises, gained access to the su- 
perintendent’s room without raising an 
alarm; as the dogs were always relied on to 
give notice of danger, and never before had 
failed to do so. 

The Government, goaded by public senti- 
ment, made an effort to arrest the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. But no one was pun- 
ished; and, as assassination was common 
enough in all parts of the island, the terrible 
tragedy was forgotten in a few weeks, and a 
new one talked of. But Mr. Muckford was 
remembered by his few intimate friends for 
many years; for he was a noble-hearted, 
generous man, and one without a fault. Re- 
ligious and conscientious, he not only tried 
to do his duty, but accomplished all that he 
hoped for. 

All may not know that Manila is the capi- 
tal of the Asiatic possessions of Spain, and 
that these possessions embrace the Philip- 


pine and Ladrone Islands, and the Caroline | , 


Archipelagoes. Manila is situated in lati- ~ 
tude 14 degrees 36 minutes north, and longi- 
tude 120 degrees 52 minutes east. Luzon, 
the most important island, on which Manila 
is situated, is rich in sugar, hemp, tobacco, 
and pine cloth, a beautiful fabric, which 
sometimes finds its way to this country in 


J 

f 


the shape of dresses and handkerchiefs, 
which are greatly prized by our belles. 

The city is healthy; but during six months 
of the year there are terrible rains and hur- 
ricanes, with earthquakes once in a while 
‘for variety. The latter are dreaded; for 
they do much damage, and there is always a 
great loss of life if a severe shock is felt. 
People flock to the churches at the first 
shock, and pray for safety, where frequently 
they are crushed to death by the falling 
walls. The waters of the bay invade the 
city, and flood it at every point; the inhabit- 
ants who are not too terrified making their 
escape to the highest point of land, and 
there waiting till danger has passed. The 
screams and cries of the women and children 
of Manila during an earthquake are some- 
thing to be remembered vividly for a lifetime. 

We once rode out a three-days’ hurricane 
in the bay on board of a large ship, with 
three anchors down, and three hundred fath- 
oms of chain out; and even then we could 
but just hold our own, and expected that 
every heavy sea would snap of one the cables, 
and send us drifting toward the light-house 
and upon the flats, where the vessel would 
soon have broken up. We sent down spars 
and yards, and held on until the gale was 
spent; but it was a critical time for us, as 
about two hundred fathoms ahead of us 
was a sixty-gun French frigate, and once 
she began to drag her anchors (she had 
three down at the time), but a fourth was 
dropped, and that brought her up, and we 
escaped being crushed and sunk by the huge 
war-ship. 

All through the night and day of peril we 
could hear the Frenchmen shouting and 
yelling their orders, and making a great 
commotion in sending down yards and stirk- 

ing top-masts; while an English forty-gun 
ship, lying near our starboard beam, stripped 
to the lower masts, and not a sound was 
heard except the shrill piping of the boat- 
swain’s mates to sway up or lower away. 
‘An American man-of-war would have been 
just.as quiet in its work as the Englishman; 
for our naval officers understand discipline 
and ite value in the hour of peril; but on 
the water it seems as though a Frenchman 
must parlez taut soit per after every order, 
and then argue if it is right. Pinafore offi- 
cers are out of place on the quarter deck ofa 
naval ship. 

Some people think that California and 
Oregon are harsh towards the Chinese; but 
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let us take a look at the manner in which 
the Spaniards of Manila have treated the 
Celestials. 

In 1803, there was a large Chinese popu- 
lation; and one day the Spaniards put 23,000 
of them to death. Yet, in spite of this 
disagreeable fact, in thirty years from that 
time there were 30,000 Chinese in the city. 
And then there was another slaughter, and 
25,000 more Chinese were killed, and those 
who were spared were banished to China, 
But nothing, not even the fear of death, can 
prevent a Chinaman from emigrating if he 
thinks he can make money by the operation, 
and now there are many thousand Celestials 
in Manila, and they do much hard work, and 
seem to live in peace with their neighbors, 
It will be seen, that, when the Spaniards 
wish to get rid of troublesome residents, 
they don’t talk to them from “ sand-lots,” 
and say they must go; but rise up and kill 
them, and thus save trouble to their orators. 
It is a quick way of settling a question, al- 
though some may have grave doubts of the 
humanity of such a course. 

In 1762, Sir William Draper, an English 
admiral, attacked Manila with a force of 
nearly three thousand Europeans and Se- 
poys, assisted by a large number of Chinese, 
who wanted revenge for their injuries, and 
got a portion of it. The city was carried by 
storm after ten days’ siege; and then the 
governor ransomed the place by playing, or 
agreeing to pay, the large sum of four mill- 
ion dollars, providing the English would de- 
vote only three hours to the plundering busi- 
ness, which in those days was a legitimate 
operation. One-fourth of the money was 
paid at the time; but Spain repudiated the 
balance, and the admiral and his men lost a 
large portion of their prize funds, much to 
their indignation and the joy of the Span- 
iards, who never pays such debts if they cap 
help it, and in this case we do not blame 
them, for during the three years there was 
some terrible plundering and other outrages 
by the soldiers, sailors, and Sepoys, and nice 
families suffered disgraces 7 were not 
forgotten for many years. 

We cannot close this article 2 without Te- 
ferring to the large cigar factory of the city, 
a Government concern, employing about 
eight thousand women and a thousand men, 
where the very best of Manila cheroots are 
made and shipped to all parts of the world, 
millions being imported to this country, 
where they are much esteemed by smokers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“TOW you're showing just what you 

are!” cried Tildy, with flashing 
eyes. “Just what I might have known you 
were, for all your soft ways. If you think 
you can scare me by threats, you’re very 
much mistaken. As for the property, I’m 
sick of the sound of it. What did it amount 
to, anyway? You’d think it was afortune, 
to hear those country people talk. I’ve 
spent a good part of it, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if the rest belonged to the mortgagee 
before long. I’m sure I can’t pay the inter- 
est, with all my expenses. If anybody ex- 


pected me to settle down on a Bartlebury 


farm! If you want what’s left, why, get it! 
I always knew you were envious; it will do 
you good to tell everybody that I’ve been in 
ashow. Perhaps you can injure me in my 
profession. I don’t care a snap of my finger 
for Bartlebury people, but perhaps I should 


' not like to have it trumpeted all over the 


country. As soon as an actress of any talent 
appears there are plenty of people to cry 
herdown. I should think I had enough to 
contend with. I’m not well at all; some- 
times I think I shall break down before I 
get a chance to appear.” Tildy was evi- 
dently weakening; her voice sounded as if 
she were on the verge of tears. ‘‘I have so 
much trouble about money! And now 
you’re determined to hinder me from get- 
ting a little pay for what I’ve done for that 
child. You’re determined toruin me! How 
—how much salary is he worth?” 

Tildy turned to the manager; she was now 
really tearful. The man repeated the offer 
which he had made to Dorothy. But he 


' Was rubbing his hands nervously. 


“I don’t want to take him if there’s goin’ 
to be a great fuss,’ he said. ‘He ain’t 
worth that to me. You know how it is, 
Rosalia. Of course, there’s the advertisin’ 
it makes; but there’s so many old lunies 
round objectin’ to the Infant Prodigy busi- 
ness, and then it might stir up his folks. I 
expect he has got some somewhere; his 
mother always stuck to it so.” 

“I wish I could find them,” said Tildy. 
“What you will pay for him isn’t anything. 

20 
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I might have known you would want all the 
profits! What do I care what you will pay 
for him in a year from now? I shall be 
coining money myself by that time, very 
likely. Everything is always against me, 
If I should find Jo’s people, they would turn 
out to be shoeblocks, or misers, or some- 
thing. You can take him back to Bartle- 
bury if you want to.”? She turned to Doro- 
thy with a toss of her head. ‘“ You needn’t 
think I’m afraid of you, but I would just as 
lief have him there as here, if he isn’t going 
to get any salary—rather, if his people should 
happen to turn up. I think I shall advertise 
forthem. A great thing it was for you to 
advertise for the child when you had noth- 
ing more than that to offer! Think of the 
money and the precious time you’ve made 
me spend. I’m not fit to rush about so, 
either; the doctor says I must be very care- 
ful. I shall never get over the fall I had in 
this horrid old show.” 

Her tone was full of angry contempt, but 
the circus manager was evidently a man of 
peace. He rubbed his hands softly, and 
now and then interjected an apologetic word, 
to which Tildy paid not the slightest heed. 

** As for you,” turning again to Dorothy, 
‘you needn’t try to make your fortune out 
of Jo again. As soon as I have time to 
attend to it, I shall restore him to his par- 
ents.” 

With a grand air and a great clattering ef 
beaded draperies, Tildy swept away, and 
Dorothy, whose heart beat so lightly that 
‘she quite forgot that she was tired or poor, 
waited only for her to be out of sight before 
she, too, took leave of the circus manager. 
She had no thought for her disappointment, 
nor of the difficulty of getting back to Bar- 
tlebury with barely enough money to pay 
her fare. Jo’s rainbow face cast everything 
into the shade. 

She was obliged to walk the last part of 
the way, for lack of money, as Tildy had 
done on the night of her arrival; but Jo was 
sturdier now, and brave with the delight of 
getting home. Poor little Jo! there was no 
welcome awaiting him there, except from 
Miss Calamity, whose head immediately be- 
came a cage of singing birds. Mis’ Pel’ 
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almost forgot her pleasure at seeing Doro- 
thy in her fear as to what the “‘slackmen”’ 
would say. The report that Jo’s parents 
‘were found had been circulated all over the 
town. Tildy’s appearance was, of course, 
«connected with it, although she had repre- 
sented that her visit was intended only for 
Dorothy. Delia Trickey, who was not in her 
confidence, had written to her about the 
advertisement merely as an item of news— 
those things being scarce in Bartlebury— 
saying that some people thought it meant 
little Jo at the poor-house; but Delia. was 
now not above expressing her shrewd suspi- 
ion that Tildy had brought him from the 
show where she had been a performer. By 
this time it was confidently asserted that 
Jo’s father was a Mexican senor of in- 
alculable wealth, and it was more than sus- 
pected that his mother had belonged to one 
of the royal families of Europe. The Bar- 
tlebury imagination was slow, but when it 
“was once aroused it was capable of soaring 
to great heights, perhaps because its wings 
were never so closely clipped by hard reality 
as if its haunts had been in cities. The 
“slackmen”’ had even called a meeting to 
consider whether the town should present its 
bill for Jo’s expenses, or should trust to the 
justice, and possible generosity, of his rela- 
tives. And now Jo had come back, a friend- 
less little pauper, needing a new pair of 
-shoes! 

It was the general verdict that Dorothy 
Bartle had taken too much upon herself in 
carrying the child to New York without con- 
sulting any one, and Dorothy herself was 
mow quite ready to admit that this was the 
-case. She was obliged to explain to the 
-selectmen just what the advertiser wanted 
of Jo; and although only one or two said so 
openly, most of them evidently thought that 
the offer should have been accepted. Only 
the fact that a strong feeling against circuses 
and shows of all kinds prevailed in Bartle- 
bury, and that good old Parson Doak would 
have earnestly remonstrated, prevented them 
from at once sending Jo back to the circus 


manager. They only smiled at Dorothy’s. 


earnest assurance that she should be able 
soon to take care of Jo. 
they both doubted her ability to do so, and 
thought her wish only a romantic fancy 
‘which would not last. They did not know 
what it was never to have anything of one’s 
own to love and care for, thought Dorothy. 
Lysander Dodd even proposed that she 


It was evident that’ 
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should be discharged from the | sre as 
a punishment for her unwarrantable assump- 
tion of authority over the child; but Mis’ 
Pel’ loudly protested against this. Marthy 
Babcock, with her digital peculiarity, was 
not to be endured as “‘help.”” So Dorothy 
was allowed to remain, feeling thankful even 
for this privilege, but with her mind con- 
stantly occupied with one problem, how to 
find some work by which she could support 
Jo as well as herself. There must be some 
little corner of the world where they could 
live together. But she was forced to live on, 
hoping and planning, while the winter 
dragged slowly by. She succeeded in keep- 
ing Jo clothed without expense to the town, 
and perhaps it was for this reason, or per- 
haps from a hope that his rich relatives 
would yet appear that no further efforts were 
made to send Jo to the state poor-house. 

In the spring Bartlebury had a new sensa- 
tion. The old Bartle homestead was being 
repaired and made ready to serve as a sum- 
mer residence for a Bartle, one of the old- 
family—the squire’s grand-nephew, it was 
thought, who was a wealthy New Yorker. 
The advent of a rich man from the city 
would have been a great event, but the addi- 
tional fact that he was a Bartle, a descendant 
of the founders of the town, one of them- 
selves, set all Bartlebury agog. 

There was not one of the name left in the 
town—except Dorothy Bartle at the poor- 
house, who, of course, was of smal) account; 
not one of those who had wandered away 
had been heard of for years, and the old 
house had long since passed into other 
hands. But this Barile had purchased it, 
and was re-fitting it with a care which 
seemed to mean that he intended it for a 
permanent summer residence. They dis- 
cussed at the poor-house the degree of rela- 
tionship which must exist between the new- 
comer and Dorothy; and Gran’sir Hackett,’ 
who “ knew Bartles, root and branch,’’ de-— 
cided that he could not be a more distant 
relative than a second cousin to her, Cap’n 
*Bednego was of the opinion that it did not 
matter in the least, since rich people were 
not apt to trouble themselves about their 


«poor relations; and Dorothy was quite will- 
“ing to accept this view of the matter. 


In- 
deed, it suited her much better than the 
hints thrown out by Mrs. Orcutt and Ben 
that this might be a great opportunity for 
her, if she should succeed in making a good 
impression upon her relatives. What would © 
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they know about the work that she wished 
to find ? 

Nobody in Bartlebury cared less for the 
arrival of the strangers than Dorothy, ab- 
sorbed in her own troubles and anxieties; 
but she did wonder when she saw the ele- 
gant ornamentation of the house, the costly 
furniture that arrived every day—myriads of 
things that Bartlebury did not even know 
the name of—she did wonder if their world 
could be in the least like hers. There were 
young people; she saw them go by the poor- 
house, a fleeting vision of bright faces and 
fluttering ribbons, and all the echoes be- 
tween Bartlebury and Judgment Hollow 
seemed to be aroused by their gay voices and 
the twanging of the horn blown by an irre- 
pressible boy in knickerbockers, on the box 
with the driver. 

“ Well, well, it’s good to be young,’ said 
Gran’ sir Hackett. 

“* And rich; poverty’!l clip your wings and 
pull out your tail-feathers, if you be young,” 

.growled Cap’n ’Bednego. ‘ Riches won’t 
last, neither; that young feller will be at the 
little end of the horn one of these days, as 
plenty of Bartles have been before him.” 

“ Well, well, it’s good to be young, rich or 
poor,” persisted Gran’sir Hackett. ‘‘ And 
life is good, say what you will. I’ve lived a 
hundred years, and I ought to know.” 


“T say, is that your boy? Make him keep 
still a minute, won’t you? I want to take 
_his picture. Why—why, you’re only a girl!”’ 
It was the irrepressible boy in knicker- 
bockers—who, by the way, had long passed 
the age when it was thought admissable for 
a boy to wear knickerbockers in Bartlebury. 
Dorothy had taken Jo and her inevitable 
sewing to the chestnut grove, which was the 
borderland between Tildy’s possessions and 


the poor-farm. Jo was sailing and losing 


with philosophical calmness innumerable 
chip-boats in Breakneck Brook. 

Dorothy started up at the sound of the 
voice. The knickerbocker boy had set up a 
camera. 

“Sit down again, won’t you?” he called. 
“And make the youngster keep still. I 
want to take you, and the trees, and him, 
and all; you’re picturesque, you know.” 

“Hush, Hugh; you’re not polite. Per- 
haps the—yonng lady doesn’t wish to be 
taken.” A girl of about Dorothy’s age was 
following the boy. ‘‘ But you needn’t be 
afraid; he won’t hurt you,” she continued, 
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re-assuringly; for Dorothy, quite unaccus- 
tomed to the instrument, and not at all sure 
that it had not a murderous look, had 
snatched up Jo, and looked ready to run. 
** But he may make you look pretty funny,’ 
she added, candidly, ‘‘ for he doesn’t know 
how very well.” 

“I only hope you may always look as 
pretty as I shall make you,’’ said the boy. 
‘*You mustn’t mind what she says. She 
can’t do it at all herself, that’s all. But it’s 
no wonder; what can girls do?” 

Dorothy’s heart echoed his careless words 
in a sigh, whese depth her visitors could by 
no means understand. 

*““Do you live here? It’s such a pretty 
place,” said the girl, aan a nod towards 
Tildy’s domain. 

1 live over it’s the poor- 
house,” said Dorothy. 

**Oh, I’ve heard what a lot of queer peo- 
ple there are there! Do you know, I think 
it must be jolly,’ exclaimed the boy. 
** Phrasie, I wish you would keep out of the 
way and not spoil my picture. I’ve taken 
you enough. And I can’t get the youngster 
any way but all legs. Doesn’t he ever keep 
still? ” 

Dorothy made a decided effort, and Jo was 
reduced to a state of preternatural gravity; 
but instead of being all legs, he was repre- 
sented in the picture as being nearly all 
head, the rest of his really sturdy little figure 
being of spider-like tenuity, and the face 
was elongated like the reflection of a face in 
aspoon. At sight of it Jo howled lugubri- 
ously, and anxiously felt of his chubby 
cheeks to discover whether they had sus- 
tained such a transformation. 

**T don’t see how that happened,” said 
the boy, whom his sister called Hugh, draw- 
ing his eyebrows together until they formed 
a straight line across*his brow. “ It is quite 
easy, if you only do it just right.” 

‘* That’s like a great many other things in 
this world, but it isn’t easy to do them just 
right, even if you are a boy,” said his sister, 
sagely. 

‘*Have you brothers, and do you preach 
at them, Miss—Miss 

‘* My name is Dorothy.” 

** And mine is Euphrasia; but every one 
calls me Phrasie. I suppose you think that 
a queer name? Most people do,” said Dor- 
othy’s visitor. 

** It doesn’t seem queer to me, for it was 
my grandmother’s name,” said Dorothy. 
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The next moment she was sorry that she 
had said it. 

“Was it? It was papa’s aunt’s name, 
and my aunt’s, and I don’t know how many 
Euphrasias there have been in our family. 
Oh, was your grandmother Euphrasia Bartle? 
And is your name Bartle? Then you must 
be the girl papa was asking about. He 
wants to see you. Your father was his 
second cousin; so you are ours, you see. 
And you must come up to our house, and 

we'll come to see you.” 

** ] should like to have you,’’ said Dorothy, 
looking shyly up at the girl. 

She was very simply dressed in a cotton 
gown, but it was not made as they made 
dresses in Bartlebury, and she was very fair 


with golden hair, and there was a flutter of 


light blue ribbons about her; and altogether 
she seemed to Dorothy like a young princess. 

‘*T should like to have you, but perhaps 
you would not care to come to the poor- 
house.’’? (It might be a social centre, but 
deep in every Bartlebury bosom was the 
sturdy Yankee horror of the poor-house.) 

“Oh, we would, I can tell you! It isn’t 
every day that you get a chance to go visiting 
at the poor-house,” said Hugh, frankly. 
*¢ And do you suppose the old man who is a 
hundred would let me take him? if 1 got 
him all of a size, you know. And perhaps 
you'll let me take you and the youngster 
again, sometime when he isn’t so fright- 
ened.” 

Jo had been prevented with difficulty from 
falling into the brook, in his anxiety to 
escape from the photographic apparatus; he 
fancied, as Dorothy afterwards discovered, 
that it would produce the changes in his 
head with which poor Miss Calamity Wing 
was afflicted. He was convinced that Miss 
Calamity must have met the photographic 


** T shall make them come right every time, 
by and by,’? Hugh continued, confidently. 
* And every one will want their pictures 
taken. I offered to teach Phrasie how to do 
it; a girl could learn if she were bright; girls 
do all the finishing up in the city photog- 
raphers’.” 

“Oh, would you teach me? Do you think 
I could learn ?”’ cried Dorothy. 

Bartlebury people went over to Peterboro’, 
sometimes even “down country,’ to have 
their photographs taken. She might possi- 
bly make it a-means of support for herseif 
and Jo. 
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** Of course you could learn. Yes, I would 
like to teach you. 1’ll bring my things down 
here any day; there’s a good light in this . 
open space. And it isn’t far from our 
house, following the brook down and cross- 
ing the mill-bridge, and up through the 
Witch’s woods. We came in the carriage 
to-day. There’s Christopher calling us now.” 

‘“*She is mamma’s maid,’ Phrasie ex- 
plained. . ‘‘ Mamma is afraid to have us 
tramping about so by ourselves, and she will 
send her with us.” 

There’s no heed, you know,” said Hugh 
scowling; ‘‘I can take care of Phrasie. But 
mamma is an invalid; that makes her ner- 
vous.” 

‘* Now remember that we are your cousins, 
and are coming to see you,’’ said Phrasie, as 
they parted. 

‘*And remember to be here to-morrow 
afternoon, if it’s fair, for your first lesson,’ 
added Hugh, and he severely scowled upon 
a disposition to mirth on the part of Phrasie, 
which seemed to cast doubt upon his ability 
as a teacher. 

Dorothy felt suddenly young and light- 
hearted. She had few friends among the 
young people of the town. She had ex- 
pected that these city strangers would be 
haughty and scornful, perhaps bitterly 
ashamed that she was their relative; and 
here were a boy and girl who seemed not 
unlike herself, although their world was so 
different, who were frank and kind-hearted, 
full of a joyous life whose influence she . 
could not help feeling, and they felt no 
horror of the poor-house or of her. She felt 
as if the sun had suddenly shone upon ber life. 

The literal sun in the heavens was wholly 
obscured by clouds for the three succeeding 
days, so there was no opportunity for the 
lesson in photography, although Dorothy 
arose at four o’clock to be able to secure a 
spare hour. On the third day the carriage 
from the Hill stopped at the poor-house 
door. Phrasie and Hugh had come to take 
Dorothy home with them to spend the eve- 
ning. It was considered a great event at 
the poor-house. Mis’ Pel’ said Dorothy 
should go, though she expected that she 
should be wore to skin and bones with the 
children, and she insisted upon lending her 
a very large breast-pin with plaited hair 
inside; and Cap’n ’Bednego put on his 
swallow-tailed coat as if he were invited; 
and Miss Calamity quite forgot that her 
head was the town-pump. 
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To Dorothy it seemed like Paradise in the 
beautiful house, with everything rough and 
harsh and toilsome shut out, and they treated 
her as if she belonged to them. Mr. Bartle 
talked to her of her father. Dorothy knew 
little about him, except that there was some 
sad and painful story connected with his 
death. 

‘““He came to New York when-we were 
both young and poor,” he said. ‘“‘ He gave 
me some help when I greatly needed it, at a 
sacrifice to himself. Afterwards, when he 
was ill and in trouble, I delayed going to his 
relief, being absorbed in my own affairs, 
_ until it was too late to help him. I have 
always bitterly reproached myself for it.” 

So it was for her father’s sake that they 
were kind to her, and Dorothy was glad to 
have itso. She opened her heart to them, 
as she had never done to any one, and told 
them the simple story of her life, until she 
came to old ’Lisha Battershall’s death. She 
could not tell them about Tildy and the 
deceit which she had helped her to practise. 
And yet even now Dorothy could not feel 
sure whether she had done wrong or right. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OROTHY made a great effort to be at 
the chestnut grove in time for her 
lesson in photography the next day. She 
found Phrasie and Hugh waiting for her, 
the latter whiling away the time by trying to 
take the scarecrow in the cornfield, happily 
an unsuccessful effort. 

Much fun attended the photograph taking, 
although Dorothy was thoroughly in earnest. 
She took things upside down, and Hugh in- 
sisted upon standing upon his head, that he 
might ‘‘ come right side_up in the picture.” 
And for some reason which Hugh seemed to 
think very mysterious, Phrasie’s feet would 
come enlarged like Jo’s head. And at 
length Hugh decided that photographs of 
people could be more successfully taken 
within doors, and they adjourned to the 
great barn. 

The doors were opén, and the sweet ecents 
from without mingled with the fragrance of 
the new-mown hay that was just stored. 
The hens and turkeys, out for their Saturday 
half-holiday—Pelatiah Twichell was a rigid 
disciplinarian—wandered in and out, and 
* surveyed the proceedings with astonishment, 
and the conviction that there was something 
new underthesun. Even the Guinea hens, 
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who had traveled, were evidently obliged to 
confess that they had never had their pic- 
tures taken. The old gobbler’s infirmities 
of temper were thoroughly aroused by the 
mysterious enemy, and he opened such vig- 
orous warfare that he had to be driven and 
fastened into the poultry house before the 
proceeding could be continued. 

The frisky young calf was in the barn, and 
Hugh made desperate efforts to secure his 
photograph; but he was so very lively that 
he could take nothing but the place where 
he had been, with something in one corner 
—not clear to the ordinary observer—which 
he called the whisk of his tail, and declared 
was just as satisfactory, anyway, as the 
pleasant grin without the cat which Alice 
saw in Wonderland. 

Jo had lost his terror of the camera, and 
was as eager to be taken as he had been 
reluctant, and the first picture which prom- 
ised to be moderately successful was of him. 
Gran’sir Hackett was dissatisfied with his 
photograph because it made him look too 
old; and Cap’n ’Bednego thought the wooden 
leg was not sufficiently prominent in his; 
and Miss Calamity thought her head ought 
to be made to show in some way that it 
‘*wa’n’t like other folk’s.” Hugh discoy- 
ered that there were more thorns in the 
pathway of the professional photographer 
than he had ever realized, and Dorothy felt 
a little faint-hearted about undertaking the 
business, as she had planned todo. It was 
encouraging to remember Mis’ Pel’s declar- 
ation, which she had sometimes thought a 
trifle exaggerated and unfeeling, that “‘ there 
wa’n’t never no such partickeler folks as 
town’s poor.” 

Mrs. Christopher, Mrs. Barile’s maid, 
came into the barn while the photographing 
was going on. She was astout woman, with 
a red, good-natured face, a smart bonnet, 
‘and a great many ribbons. She uttered an 
exclamation at sight of Jo, who was perched 
up on a barrel, in a preternaturally cleaned 
and combed condition, with a view to hav- 
ing his photograph taken. 

‘* Well, if he ain’t got a look that’s dread- 
fully familiar to me! Born here to the poor- 
house, was he? Well, if I’d ’a’ seen him in 
New York!” 

Christopher has the greatest eye for 
resemblances,’ said Phrasie. “She’s al- 
ways thinking that somebédy looks like 
somebody else.”’ 


Gran’sir Hackett began to telljthe;story of 


the woman who had drowned herself, who 
was supposed to be Jo’s mother, and Cap’n 
*Bednego supplemented the tale with moral 
reflections of a gloomy character. 

** He don’t look ag if he could have come 
of very bad folks, and not a mite like com- 
mon folks’ child,’’ said Christopher. 

Then Gran’sir Hackett remembered the 
probability that Jo had come from a circus— 
the ‘‘ curiosities’? were all apt to be a little 
confused in their minds, but they were all 
fond of communicating intelligence at great 
length. It was seldom that they found so 
eager a listener as Mrs. Christopher, espe- 
cially after the Mexican Mite theory was 
mentioned. 

*¢ You don’t know nothing about him, do 
you ?”’ demanded Miss Calamity, who had a 
theory that her cerebral difficulties were an 
excuse for taking liberties. ‘* People hadn’t 
ought to mind what I say, seein’ my head is 
in such a state,” she was in the habit of 
saying. 

** No, I don’t know anything about him,” 
admitted Mrs. Christopher. ‘ But I’m ac- 
‘quainted with a great many curious happen- 
in’s,” she added mysteriously. 

‘And she’s always looking for more,” 
added Phrasie, pertly. ‘‘She knows all 
about the greatgrandfathers of half the peo- 
ple in New York.” 

* I’ve always lived. in the best families,” 
remarked Mrs. Christopher, with modest 
satisfaction. 

Hugh’s “‘ studio’ was a very queer room 
in one of the old gables of the house, which 
had been left almost unaltered. Years of 
industrious accumulation of the most varied 
valuables, from marbles and tops. to geologi- 
cal specimens and fossil remains, from the 
flags of all nations to the cerements of Egyp- 
tian mummies, had produced a collection 
which was calculated to srike the beholder 
with wonder if not admiration; and when to 
this were added the results of different in- 
dustrial pursuits, from wood carving to elec- 
trical and chemical experiments, it was not 
to be wondered at that people insisted upon 
calling the room a curiosity shop instead of 
a studio, the name which Hugh’s dignity 
demanded. 

Mrs. Christopher, alone in the studio about 
‘a week after she had seen Jo in the barn— 
alone, and stepping softly, and peering about 
with near sighted eyes, thought that, after 
all, she might as well have stayed away. It 
_ ‘was useless to try to find anything in that 
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“rubbish heap.” (How fortunate it is that 
one never leaves one’s thoughts behind one! 
Hugh would never know what Christopher 
thought of his precious possessions, of which 
she always spoke with the highest respect.) 
But Hugh was away for the day, and if any- 
body should find her there she could say that 
Mrs. Bartle had sent her for something; so 
she might as well make a little effort. She 
felt about on shelves, and in drawers and 
cabinets; a crocodile’s grinning jaw made her 
shiver, and a stuffed monkey that seemed 
about to leap upon her made her scream; 
but there was the object of her search di- 
rectly before her, at length, a little drawer 
labelled ‘* photographs.”’ 

‘* It’s just as Miss Phrasie said, he’s par- 
ticular about ’em now because they’re a new 
thing. If he has only finished the right ones 
up!” 

There they were on the top of the pile; 
not artistically finished, it must be allowed, 


‘but recognizable likenesses of Jo, chubby 


and sweet, with his high forehead and his 
baby dignity. 

‘Of course, I may be mistaken; resem- 
blances often are deceivin’. But if ever I 
saw the Creighton look, I saw it the minute 
I set eyes on that child! If old Luke Creigh- 
ton was alive, I don’t know as I should da’st 
to doit. Folks say the old lady is most as 
proud, but I know she ain’t. She was under 
his thumb, and she never dared to say that 
she wanted to forgive her only daughter. 
Now she’s alone in the world, without chick 
or child; if it should turn out that he was 
Margaret’s child! But 1 ain’t goin to take 
any risks. If it shouldn’t be the child, she’d 
blame me for meddlin’. Takin’ the show 
story and all into account, I b’lieve it must 
be the child; but I ain’t doin’ it for any 
reward, and she needn’t ever know who 
done it. She always used me as if my soul 
was my own when I was in her house, and I 
loved little Margaret, and I ain’t one that’s 
afraid to meddle when the right time comes. 
I declare, he has marked ’em just right. I 
couldn’t ask no more of Providence, for I 
didn’t want to mail ’em here and ask the 
postmistress to stamp the Bartlebury plain; 
you might as well tell the town-crier in & 
place like this. ‘ Hugh Bartle, Photographer, 
Bartlebury.’ I'll scratch out Master Hugh’s 
name; ’twouldn’t do to get him into a scrape 
with old lady Creighton; and Bartlebury is 
enough said. 1’ll leave it to her to find out 
the rest, if she wants to.” 


DOROTHY’S 


Jt was avery warm day, and Mrs, Chris- 


topher, like Fallstaff, was fat and ecant 0’ 
breath,”’ but she walked three miles to the 
Greeley Mills’ post-office, and the only moan 
she was heard to make was when she dropped 
into a chair which the housekeeper consider- 
ately set for her on her return. 

“If good deeds was only as coolin’ to the 
body as they are warmin’ to the heart, Mrs. 
Norridge!” 

The photograph taken in the old barn at 
the poor-farm, where the high lights were 
none of the best, and the operator’s ability 
was almost of the poorest, but which was 
nevertheless ‘‘ Jo to the life,’’ as Gran’sir 
Hackett said, was speeding away in one of 
Uncle Sam’s leather bags, up hill and down 
dale, until one day an imposing footman in 
livery took it from the lock-box of the litile 


_ post-office of a ‘‘summer town ”’ far up the 


Hudson, and put it into the hands of his 
mistress, an old lady in heavy crapes, who 
looked as if she might be older. with sorrow 
than with years. 

Within a week a letter was received at the 
Bartlebury post-office which caused a ripple 
of excitement all over the town, and almost 
brought brain fever upon Eli Quimby, who 
was punctilious in the discharge of his duty. 
The letter was addressed to ‘‘ The Photog- 
rapher, Bartlebury, New Hampshire,” and 
the postmaster was requested to ‘‘ forward 
without delay.” 

“How be I a-goin to forrud,” demanded 
Eli Quimby, pathetically, ‘‘ when there ain’t 
no photographer in Bartlebury nor ever was? 
There was one of them travelin’ saloons over 
to Greeley’s Mills, nigh upon three year ago, 
and that’s the nighest I can come to it.” 
It was a delicate envelope, faintly per- 


fumed, and bearing a crest and a motto. 


Mrs. Eli Quimby held it up to the light in 
every possible position, and was no wiser. 
The postmaster consulted the town oracles, 
and Cap’n ’Bednego suggested that the 
“furrin words” might throw some light 
upon the matter, and Parson Doak was 
according.» -alled upon to translate them. 
The words ~-. not perfectly legible, and 
the parson’s eyesight was dim, but he testi- 
fied that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief they meant, “‘Though many times 
beaten down I will rise again.” 

‘“* Well, if them’s his views he’ll be apt to 
try it again, and I’ll let it lay a spell,” re- 
marked Eli Quimby, philosophically. 

Mrs. Jerusha Pillsbury, who had once 
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taken summer boarders, thought it was some 
one who wanted “ scenery views,” and eev- 
eral persons thought it would be quite proper 
for the postmaster to open it and find out. 
Hugh Bartle claimed the letter as his as 
soon as he heard of it, but his claim was 
scoffed at. There are disadvantages in being 
only fourteen years old. After consulting 
every one whose judgment might be consid- 
ered reliable, and passing two sleepless 
nights, Eli Quimby decided to send the letter 
to Washington to the Dead Letter Office, if 
there were no further development within a 
fortnight. 

Another mind in Bartlebury was even 
more disturbed by the mysterious letter than 
Eli Quimby’s; it was Mrs. Christopher’s. 
‘**T ain’t goin’ to meddle any more if I can 
help it,”’ she said to herself. ‘* Poor waitin” 
women are apt to get their fingers squeezed 
in the cracks of rich folks’ door. If I know 
old lady Creighton, she’ll follow it up any- 
how. If she don’t”—— 

But Mrs. Christopher found it difficult to 
decide what she should do in that case. 

But it is to be presumed that ‘old lady 
Creighton,’’ who had borne much suspense 
in her life, found this too much to bear. For 
before Eli’s fortnight had expired, a car- 
riage, hired at the railroad terminus, with an 
old lady alone in it, stopped at Glover’s 
Corner, and questioned the storekeeper 
about Bartlebury, and its photographer, 
seeming much puzzled to hear that there 
was none there. At last she showed Jo’s- 
photograph, and the stage-driver, happening: 
to be present, recognized it at once as that. 
** little feller they call Jo over to the Bartle-- 
bury poor-house.” She waited not a mo- 
ment more, but called impatiently for the- 
driver to go on. 

** Well, they don’t most ginerally ceme out 
of the ’Rabian Nights, them castaways,” 
remarked Hiram Tukey, “‘ but I cale’late he 
did.” 

It was just as Dorothy was driving home 
the cows, in the pleasant summer twilight, 
with Jo, rosy and laughing, perched upon 
her shoulder, that the carriage stopped at 
the poor-house gate. 

The old lady beckoned Dorothy to the 
carriage, her face 8o white that Dorothy was. 
half-frightened. Jo clung to Dorothy, but 
the old lady took him into her arms and 
gazed eagerly at him, tracing his features 
with a trembling finger, while her strong, 
haughty old face worked pitifully. 
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*¢T don’t know how he came here, but he’s 
my Margaret’s—my daughter’s child,” she 
said. ‘*I can’t be mistaken. I knew when 
I looked at his photograph. Some one sent 
it to me. She went away from home—my 
daughter; she had acraze for acting. It’sa 
pity that so many young girls do; they think 
it is something very different from what it 
is, and they often think they have great 
talent when they haven’t. She married an 
actor in a low variety theatre, and then her 
father couldn’t forgive her. I—I—my poor 
girl! I heard that she was dead, but I 
couldn’t find the child. They thought it had 
died of a fever in the West. I don’t ask 
how he came here! I know he is my daugh- 

. ter’s child! ”’ 

The old lady spoke brokenly, and as if 
half to herself. 

“He was brought here from the West; he 

was born in a show,” said Dorothy. 
- “Oh, I knewit! Who sent me the pho- 


tograph? Was it you? Oh,I forget; you 
‘eouldn’t have known. It must have been 
one of the Bartles. Mr. Bartles was my 
Which is the way to 


husband’s partner. 
their house ? ”’ 

Dorothy pointed up to the hill. Was she 
going to carry Jo away like that? He was 
quiet, in his own dignified way, but he was 
stretching his hands out appealingly to Dor- 

-othy. The driver was given an imperative 
order to go on. 

** Oh—oh—he’s gut a little best dress! ”’ 
cried Dorothy. ‘If you would only wait a 
moment 

The old lady looked at her kindly. 

“Did you make it for him? He loves 
you; you must have been good to him. I 
- will remember you, though I can’t wait for 
the best dress. And you can say that I will 
pay the town for his support.. And every 
‘one who has been kind to him shall be 
remembered.” 

“Dory! Dory!” cried Jo, struggling away 
from his grandmother’s kisses, as the car- 
riage rolled away. 

*“* But he knows them up at the hill; he 
won’t be homesick there,’”’ said Dorothy to 
herself, trying to comfort her aching heart, 
that could not yet rejoice at Jo’s prosperity. 
When Jo was happy, when Jo had forgotten 
her, then she could. And then suddenly 
she felt a great rush of joy and thankfulness 

‘ that Jo had a name and a place in the world; 
. he was no longer a little pauper, who had no 
right even in the Bartlebury poor-house. 
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The selectmen would never have to call an- 
other meeting to consider how they should 
get rid of Jo! His grandmother looked like 
a good woman, though a proud one, and 
how tenderly she had kissed him! Perhaps 
Gran’sir Hackett was right in saying there 
was nothing like the ties of blood! 

They sat up late that night at the poor- 
house to talk over things, and Mis’ Pel’ said 
over and over that she ‘‘ had always known 
that Jo would turn out like a picter paper 
story.” 

Dorothy was sent for from the great house 
on the hill the next day. Jo had been par- 
tially won from his homesickness by con- 
stant amusement and all the Bartle toys, but 
was wild with delight at sight of Dorothy. 
It was evident that his ‘little best dress,” 
which Dorothy had made with her own 
hands, in the spare minutes which had been. 
so hard to find, would never be needed, for 
daintiest clothing was already being made, 
for him by Mrs. Christopher—happy Chris- 
topher, who had proudly confessed her 
agency in bringing about this fortunate dis- 
covery. 

All of Dorothy’s grief was changed to joy 
when Mrs. Bartle invited her to go to New © 
York and make her home with them. She 
should have all the opportunity she Wished 
for to learn to be independent, and Mrs. 
Creighton kindly added that she should see 
Jo every day if she liked. 

And there’s no knowing what talent 
you may develop,” Hugh said, encourag- 
ingly. ‘* You may get to be a prima donna 
yet—I’ve heard you singing in the choir at 
church; or an artist, like Rosa Bonheur— 
you drew Amanda pretty well with chalk on 
the barn door, you know; most anybody 
would have known that it was meant for a 
cow. And then there’s photography; you 
learned that pretty quickly, fora girl; and 
stonography, and lots of other orgraphies. 
And dressmaking and millinery are not to 
be despised, if you have a talent for them. 
Mamma says they are getting to be fine arts,” 
And nothing is to be despised, you know, if 
it is useful and you can do it well. It is 


only vulgar people who think so,” added 


Master Hugh, oracularly. 

‘*T sha’n’t be too proud to do anything, 
and I am very glad and thankful to go,” 
said Dorothy. 

She ran away with her heart too full for 
any further expression of gratitude. She 
had helped Tildy in her deceit, and in doing 
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so she might have kept Jo forever from his 
own; Dorcas Newbegin was right in saying 
straightforwardness is always best. But 
God had overruled it all for good; every- 
thing had come right. 

Her heart was dancing as she ran, by 
Hugh’s short cut, down the hill, across the 
mill-bridge and along by Breakneck Brook. 
As she went through the orchard ehe saw, 
with surprise, that the door of Tildy’s house 
was open, and some one was sitting in the 
porch. The house had been closed and the 
farm neglected for a year, to the disgust of 
all thrifty Bartlebury. It was Tildy herself, 
but so white and worn that Dorothy scarcely 
recognized her. 

“Well, what are you staring like that 


‘for?’ demanded a querulous voice, which 


was unmistakably Tildy’s. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you come and help me? I am so weak that 
Ican’t stand. And I haven’t the key to my 
own house, I dare say they’! make out that 
I haven’t avy right to it.” 

“Tll get it. Lawyer Snow left it with 
me,’”’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ But, O Tildy, you’d 
better come to the poor-house now, you look 
80 sick! ”’ 

“* And have it told of everywhere? I’ve 


been through enough, but I have a little 


pride left,”’ said Tildy. 

Dorothy flew. She opened the door and 
got Tildy into her uncle’s great armchair, as 
on the night of her first arrival. She let the 
light and air into the long-closed house, and 
got Tildy some hot tea. 

**They—they haven’t taken it away fro 
me?” were the first words that came 
through Tildy’s white lips. 

Dorothy shook her head. She had heard 
that no interest had been paid, and that the 
mortgagee hud threatened to foreclose. 

“I wish I’d never left it! Oh, how good 
it is to have a home! People don’t realize. 
Everything has gone against me; they say I 
can’t act, but I could if I hadn’t lost my 
health. Did that old lady, Jo’s grandmother, 
give you anything? I heard about it at 
Glover’s Corner. Not anything? That’s 
just the way of the world!” 

“I never thought of it. I didn’t want her 
to give me anything,”’ said Dorothy. 

Tildy surveyed her meditatively from be- 
tween her half-closed eyes. 

“ Well, I did think, there in New York, 
that you were trying pretty hard to make 
your fortune, and I thought when I heard 
about the grandmother that you had had 


two or three bites at the cherry; but I don’t 
know, after all, but you are really what you 


“pretend to be. I heard Parson Doak preach 


a sermon once that stuck in my mind, 
though I thought it was foolishness. I 
didn’t listen to many of his sermons. It 
was about serving other people; that was 
serving God, the way he made it out; and 
the text was, ‘ Desirest thou good things for 
thyself? Desire them not.’ I always did; 
that’s why it struck me, I suppose. Maybe 
there are folks that don’t, that would just 
rather do their duty and serve other folks. 
And if there are, I begin to think you’re one 
of them. And I don’t know but you’re 
better off than I should have been even if I 
had got my great things. I don’t know 
whether I should ever have thought about 
these things if I hadn’t had failures and 
sickness and everything else to hinder me; 
but things look differently to me. I did 
think I should go and tell that old woman 
she ought to pay me for taking care of Jo, 
but I sha’n’t; if there’s any one to be paid, 
you ought to have it. And I suppose I did 
wrong about this farm, but I didn’t cheat 
anybody but you, did I? And now you’ve 
got to help me, or else I’m ruined altogether. 
It’s a pity that people don’t repent until 
they’re all run out, isn’t it?” 

Tildy was still Tildy; there was a touch of 
her old reckless bitterness in this. 

‘Will you come and live with me, and 
help me to get better? I can’t pay you, you 
know, but perhaps we shouldn’t starve to 
death, with what’s left of the farm. Don’t 
you suppose we could manage to pay off the 
mortgage? Don’t you know of some way? 
Oh, how I would work if I could get well! 
The doctor said I might, with rest and coun- 
try air, but it would be slow. I’m not de- 
ceiving you; I should just be a burden on 
you.” 

Dorothy hesitated; it was hard to see the 
bright new hope fade out utterly. 

‘¢ The farm could be bought up,” she said, 
slowly. ‘‘I know something about such 
things, and Mr. Orcutt would tell us. And 
we could keep bees, and make jellies and 
preserves, and gilt-edged butter. Mrs. Bar- 
tle has told me about things that women do 
that we never thought of here in Bartlebury. 
I think she would help us to sell them in the 
city. And then I have learned photography 
—that is, I have made a beginning. Ishould 
have to take a few lessons; and we might in 
time have one of those traveling saloons.” 


“ Why, it would be delightful! How can 
you think of it all so soon ?”’ cried Tildy. 

“ve been thinking and thinking. I 
wanted to take Jo away from the poor- 
house,” said Dorothy. 

**You wouldn’t have stayed at the poor- 
house now, anyway, would you?” said 
Tildy. 

** No, I shouldn’t,” said Dorothy. 

‘* But there was something you wanted to 
do; I know by your face,’ cried Tildy. 
‘Say, did that old woman ask you to oe 
with her?” 

** No, indeed, she didn’t.”’ 

** It was the Bartles, then, those relatives 
of yours. I’ve heard about them from Delia 
Trickey.” 

“IT was going to live with them,”’ said 
Dorothy; ‘but I was going to work. Per- 
haps I can do that as well, or better, here. 
“If we ever get to the photograph saloon, 
that will be great fun!” 

She had forced herself to speak cheerfully 
at first, Tildy’s wan face was so pitiful; but 
‘before she had finished, she saw, as by a 
sudden illumination, that living with Tildy 
might not be very bad; it might even be 
pleasant. Here were the country sights and 
sounds that she loved, and Tildy noeeed her 
far more than Jo. 
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*¢ You are—you are one of that kind! You 
don’t desire great things for yourself!” cried 
Tildy. 

Dorothy’s friends did not generally ap- 
prove of her course. Mis’ Pel’ said “all the 
fortune she would ever get now would be to 
take care of the lame and the lazy.”’” And 
the Bartles were almost inclined to think she 
was ungrateful. But Jo’s grandmother 
seemed to understand her, and it was ar- 
ranged that Jo was to spend every summer 
with Dorothy. After that Dorothy felt as if 
she were making scarcely any sacrifice. 

The farm is being ‘‘ bought up,” although 
it is sometimes discouraging work, and the 
various business plans bid fair to prosper in 
time. And Tildy is slowly getting well. 

At the poor-house things remain much as 
they were, except that Gran’sir Hackett has 
gone to find a better life in place of this, 
which to the last he firmly declared to be 
good. Cap’n ’Bednego stil] (cheerfully) be- 
lieves thiugs to be as bad as they can be, 
but gives sage advice to the young “ gal 
farmers,’’ and heartily enjoys their success, 
Miss Calamity’s head has (since the “ gal 
farmers’’ kept bees) taken the apparently 
permanent character of a bee hive; and she 
says she “ doesn’t mind it much, it’s so kind 
of pleasant and summery.” 


[The End.] 


AN APRIL SUNBEAM. 


HE came with the April 
She came with the April show’rs, 
With her smiles and tears to gladden 
This little world of ours— 


sunshine, 


Our sweet and our dear home-kingdom, 
Whose law is the law of love, 

All other joys above— 


Where a little voice made music 
Than songs of the birds more sweet, 

And each chamber in turn re-echoed 
With the patter of little feet. 


She was a queen in her glory, 
And we were her subjects all; 

’Tis as old as the world, that story 
How a babe holds a house in thrall. 


She came and she went like a sunbeam, 
Of warmth and of sunshine born ; 

And she left our kingdom throneless 
And our household all forlorn! 


A 
q 
BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
| | 


THE LAND OF 


OMEWHERE India has been called the 

Land of Incongruities; ” and no term 
could better describe the curious state of 
things therein produced by the running side 
by side of Oriental stagnation and Western 
progress. We have a great country inhab- 
ited by millions, the vast bulk of whom are 


-jmmovably rooted in their intense conserva- 


tism; who are trammeled by a net work of 
caste laws and prejudices; and who cling 
with the obstinacy of ignorance or fanaticism 
to their old customs and traditions. Then, 
scattered thinly over this desert of bigoted 
superstition, we have little colonies of edu- 
cated Englishmen, who may be considered 
to be on the whole of rather superior culture 
and intellect, as nearly all owe their present 
position to having passed a competitive ex- 
amination of more or less severity. These 
latter, with their wives and daughters, have 
exhausted the resources of Europe to sur- 
round their Indian homes with every luxury 


. that ean help to make their exile more toler- 


able. They live everywhere in that free and 
social intercourse that is one of the greatest 
charms of Indian life; but their nineteenth- 
century civilization forever rubs shoulders 
with the prehistoric barbarism of the great 
nations round them, in which these little 
British stations are immersed like islets in 
the sea. There is no sharp line drawn be- 
tween them; everywhere we find the two 
extremes touching and overlapping. The 
punkah that waves overhead in the most 
luxurious drawing-room furnished with every 
tefinement of modern art, is pulled by an 
almost naked savage squatting in the ve- 
Tanda outside, a creature who neither knows 
who we are nor whence we come, but re- 
gards us as beings from another sphere, 
whom he might possibly worship, if he were 
capable of worshiping anything higher than 
his copper coins and his caste rules about 
eating. 

Alongside of the big English shops we find 
the hovels of the ‘‘ bunniahs,” who grind 
the grain they sell between two stones, and 
swindle their helpless customers over a 
thimbleful of lentils. The bunniah may be 
a thousand times richer than the European 
shopkeeper behind the plate-glass windows 
next door; he may have a perfect silver-mine 
of rupees buried under the mud floor of his 


INCONGRUITIES. 


hut; but still he sits in filthy rags in a hole — 
where he can barely tarn round, cheating 

the wretched coolies over a farthing’s worth 
of rice, as his ancestors did a thousand years 
ago. He has enough learning to cook his 
own accounts, or to calculate the interest on 
five rupees at a thousand per cent., and he 
sends his son to school until he can do just 
the same. Then the son takes his place be- 
side his father in the shop, and squats there 
for the rest of his life, never stirring save 
for the purpose of collecting his money, or 
to arrange about selling up some unfortunate 
debtor; until, fifty years or so hence, he 
will be carried feet foremost to the burning- 


‘ghat, leaving the silver-mine under the floor 


somewhat larger than he found it, as the 
result of his long life of sordid meanness. 

Many curious inconsistencies naturally 
spring from the presence of the three great 
and very distinct races now living together 
in India. First, there are the original in- 
habitants, the Hindus, with their great sys- 
tem of caste, and a religion that nowadays 
apparently consists entirely of caste rules 
and laws, referring principally to the matters 
of eating and drinking. Next come their 
Mohammedan conquerors, of a more haughty 
and warlike nature, and imbued with the 
spirit of a vicious and intolerant religion 
that permits no compromise between the 
forcible conversion and the extermination of 
the unbeliever. Finally, there are the Eng- 
lish, masters of both, and the present rulers 
of the land. 

The accident of a similarity in color be- 
tween the Hindu and the Mussulman, and 
the fact that the two races are so closely 
mingled and living side by side all over 
India, makes it very difficult for any one not 
dwelling in the country to realize the gulf 
that lies between them, or the bitter enmity 
that is kept latent only by a power stronger 
than either. The Hindus, usually the most 
peaceful of men, and ready to live amicably 
with those who do not endanger the purity 
of their caste, burn under the recollection of 
the insults and oppression of their Moslem 
invaders, and with the dread of another 
similar fate should India unfortunately be at 
any time left to her own resources. The 
Mohammedans look with the most utter con- 
tempt on everybody who is not of their reli- 


gion, and feel equal hatred and jealousy for 
Hindu and Englishmen alike. They reject 
the opportunities—that the more pliant 
Hindus have been quick to take advantage 
of—afforded by the means of education and 
subsequent employment to the natives of 
India; and prefer to dream sulkily of the 
days of their bygone glory, or of the bloody 
revenge they would execute, could the sword 
of Islam sweep across the land. 

Wherever the English live in India, there 
the three races are found together. The 
servants are drawn equally from both the 
native classes. Cooks and table-servants are 
invariably Mohammedans; while grooms, 
bearers, gardeners, and outdoor servants 
are generally Hindus. Through this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, order in the house- 
hold is better maintained, as each class, so 
ready to take advantage of and swindle the 
master themselves, keep a sharp eye on the 
sins of the other party. Mussulman and 
Hindu live side by side in the bazars amica- 
bly enough to all appearances, except when 
some festival, with its processions and drums 
and noise, goads the opposite faction to 
madness. Heads are then broken, and blood 
is freely if harmlessly spilt, till the police, 
and sometimes even the military, hunt both 
sides impartially about the streets until they 
disappear. 

As the races are intacisineio’, so are their 
religions. In the throng of the street the 
Mohammedan spreads his praying-cloth and 
prostrates himself towards Mecca almost in 
the shadow of the Hindu temple; and the 
sweet sound of English church bells mingles 
with the voice of the muezzin and the bray- 
ing Hindu. At the gates of the English 
church may be seen the dirty little wayside 
Hindu shrines of mud, garnished with bits 
of red rag and garlands of marigolds, and 
black with the smoke of votive lamps; while 
if you happen to live near any sacred city, 
you will be edified by the spectacle of hun- 
dreds of hideous fakirs, rivaling each other 
in the loathsomeness of their attire, and the 

ingenious unpleasantness of their self-im- 
posed penances, walking, crawling, or roll- 
ing along the road, or prowling about your 
servants’ quarters in search of alms. 

In all his farming operations, the native 
clings with the greatest obstinacy to the 
ways and customs of his forefathers. Trav- 
eling by rail over the hundreds of miles of 
fertile plain in the north of India during the 
spring harvest, past the wretched little clus- 
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ters of mud hovels where the agricultural 
population live, one may see everywhere 
among the fields the mud-plastered thrash. 
ing-floors on which the wheat is being tram- 
pled out of the ear by bullocks. On the 
great heaps of grain and chaff and broken 
straw lie the men watching the noisy chil. 
dren who keep the cattle on the move, and 
the women laboriously reaping the ears of 
wheat one by one withasmall knife. Then, 
if there be any breeze, one sees the women 
standing on the top of a bullock cart, or other 
elevation, with baskets poised gracefully 
over their heads, pouring down a stream of 
grain from which the chaff is blowing like a 
cloud of smoke. When the grain thus prim- 
itively thrashed and winnowed is transferred 
from the creaking, crawling bullock-wagons 
to the railway train, it bids farewell to the 
leisure of the Old World; the demon of . 
steam takes possession of it, and hurrying 
from train to ship, from the sunny plains of 
India to the murky docks of England, it 
passes into the whirring machinery of the 
mills. 

I remember a curious scene at Cawnpore 
some years ago. I was living on the banks 
of the Ganges, not a quarter of a mile from 
the notorious massacre ghat where Nana 
Sahib’s treachery overwhelmed the unfortu- 
nate captives he had deluded with the hope 
of release. From the edge of my compound 
on the river about a mile of the stream was 
visible, and on this stretch of water there 
were seldom less than a couple of deéeased 
Hindus to be seen floating with the current, 
or stranded on a sandbank with half a dozen 
vultures tugging about them. Bones and 
skulls were scattered along the banks, and 
even carried into the garden by the yal 
tures, where they had to be periodically 
collected by the gardener and returned to 
the sacred river. The next house was @ 
regimental mess, so close that we had the 
full benefit of its band on guest-nights. One 
moonlit evening the band was playing when 
a violent thunder-storm came on. At oné 
moment the river would be lighted up by the 
sudden glare of lightning, at at the next the 
cosey lights from the messhouse would shine 
out into the darkness. The band, as if by 
arrangement, played some weird overture, 
which mingled with and now and then was 
lost amid the thunder and the howling wind, 
In the short lulls, the moan of jackals and 
the cries of startled birds came over the 
water to join in the consort. The scene'was 
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incongruous enough. There was the mess- 
room, brilliant with lights, the table glitter- 
ing with silver and flowers, and twenty gen- 
tlemen dining luxuriously on the very edge 
of the black storm-lashed waters of the 
sacred river that was bearing past its dead 
within a few yards of them. Then the 


storm passed; the moon shone out from 


among the breaking clouds, and the resrain 
of a dreamy waltz changed the picture from 
one of fury into peace in a few moments. 
But the ominous black specks still broke the 
silvery surface of the water. 


UNCLE SIMON’S SKELETON. 


PICTURESQUE hamlet in Surrey, 
which has formed the opening scene 


.of more than one Adelphi drama, is the 


place, and the period the present. Rev. 
Gregory Goodrich and his good wife are sip- 
ping their post-prandial coffee in the parlor 
of the vicarage, and are engaged in discuss- 
ing their plans for the future. The question 
that is occupying: their minds is, where they 
shall finally settle down, for at present they 
are mere birds of passage, without a fixed 
home. Mr. Goodrich has been taking the 
duty for some six weeks of the regular in- 
cumbent, who has gone away for his holiday. 
In another week the vicar will return, and 
the old couple must bid adieu to the village 
and its people, into whose affections they 
have succeeded in ingratiating themselves 
to no inconsiderable extent during their 
brief sojourn. 

“I think, Maria,’ observed the worthy 
divine, ‘ that we might accept the Simpson’s 
invitation to go and stay a week or two with 
themin London. They are very kind, nice 
people, and he is an old college friend of 
mine, as you know. They don’t ask us out 
of mere politeness, I feel assured, but be- 
cause they really would be glad to see us, 
and while there we should have ample 
opportunity of looking about for a house in 
or near London. I have been so little in 
that great metropolis for years that I think 
I would rather make my home there than 
anywhere else. It has always been the acme 
of my ambition to be within reasonabls dis- 
tance of that vast accumulation of classic 


_ lore, the British Museum; and for people of 


humble means like ourselves. I’m not sure 
that it is not the best place to live in, after 
all, I feel no longer equal to the cares of a 
whole parish, but I could get occasional work 
more readily in London than elsewhere, and 
we might often manage a little change in the 


country by doing the sort of duty which has 
occupied me oflate. Whatsay you, Maria?” 

Mrs. Goodrich was one of those meek souls 
who look on the views of their lords and 
masters as final. All her life she had’ been 
accustomed to pay the greatest deference to 
Gregory’s wishes, down to the smallest de- 
tail, regarding herself as the weaker vessel. 
But though fully alive to and fully appreci- 
ating this quality of submission, her worthy 
husband had never abused it in the s‘ightest 
degree. On the contrary, his first consider- 
ation was the wishes and welfare of his 
better half. Through forty years of married 
life no semblance of a quarrel had ever 
arisen between them. The only sorrow they 
had experienced, during a long period of al- 
most uninterrupted happiness, was the death 
of their little boy at the age of six. The 
only one they feared was the thought of 
what would become of the one that was left 
when the other was called away. Such hap- 
piness in married life may not be met with 
now so frequently as formerly; but despite 
what Tolstoi and his school may preach, - 
éases are to be found even yet. At least, it 
may be said of Gregory and Maria Goodrich 
that they were in all respects the embodi- 
ment of 

“ Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 

thiuk, my dear, it would be very nice,” 
replied Mrs. Goodrich. “I am sure if it 
suited you, it would me; though from what 
I’ve read of those fogs in London in winter, 
they must be something truly awful! ”’ 

Ten days subsequently to the date of this’ 
conversation, Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich found | 
themselves comfortably ensconcéd at the 
house of the Simpsons in Bloomsbury square, 
Mr. Simpson was a fairly opulent merchant. 
He and Gregory Goodrich had been at Char- ° 
terhouse together in their boyhood, and had 


both matriculated in the same year at Cam- 
bridge. Since that period their paths had 


lain in different directions, though they had | 


met from time to time, and always corre- 
sponded. Business habits had imparted to 
Mr. Simpson a somewhat abrupt manner 
with ®trangers, and in his own particular 
life in the city he was reckoned “smart.” 
But beneath a somewhat brusque and unpre- 
possessing exterior lay an unusually kind 
and warm heart, and more than one friend 
had experienced a helping hand from him in 
time of need. When old school and college 
friends meet after a lapse of years, there is 
always plenty of matter for discussion, and 
for the first two evenings of their stay in 
London the conversation between the two 
’ men was principally devoted to the career of 
those whom they had known in early life. 
A long list who had come and gone having 
been: pretty well exhausted, Mr. Simpson 
inquired one evening, when the ladies had 
left them to their walnuts and port, what 
were the future plans of his quondam school- 
fellow, and where he proposed to live. 

* Well, my dear Simpson,” replied the rev- 
erend gentleman, “‘ that’s the very point we 
are now considering. We have pretty well 
made up our minds to live in London, or at 
least near it, and I thought of looking round 
in the course of the next few days to see if 1 
ean pick up a small furnished house. You 
see, we’re only two now,’ and here some- 
thing akin to a sigh emanated from the old 
fellow’s breast, *‘so we don’t want a man- 
sion. Indeed, with my limited income, I’m 
by no means sure I am justified in taking a 
house at all—unless, indeed, I come across a 
great bargain.”’ 

Mr. Simpson seemed to be esau with 
his own reflections for a few seconds, at the 
end of which he remarked: ‘“ How would 
you like Highgate? It stands high, and is 
very healthy and within easy reach of town.” 

Mr. Goodrich’s ideas of Highgate were 
restricted to the knowledge that it was not 
far from Hempstead, and as to the exact 
locality of the latter he knew little or 
nothing. So he merely replied that he 
thought it would do as well as anywhere 
else, provided the rents were reasonable in 
that part. 

“* Well, I’ve been thinking,’’ resumed Mr. 
’ Simpson, “‘ that I have a little house there 
that might suit you. My Uncle Simon used 
to live there for years—you’ve heard me 


speak of him before, haven’t you?. He was. 
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a very eccentric old fellow, and quite an 
anchorite in his way. You know, he never 
saw a soul hardly, and ended by being found 
dead in his bed one morning about twelve 
years ago. Since then the house has been 
almost untenanted. I let itabout @ year ago 
to a friend of mine in the city, but he left it 
rather suddenly, without giving any reason, 
Some people say it’s haunted, but of course 
that’s all moonshine. However, if it’s fine 
to-morrow, I'll drive you up to look at the 
house. There is only an old caretaker and 
his wife living there, and if you like the 
looks of it, you shall have it for a mere trifle 
—in short, whatever you feel you can afford 
to pay. It is furnished, though I fear in 
rather an old-fashioned style. However, 
you can but have a look at it, and if you 
don’t like it there’s no harm done.”’ 

Gregory Goodrich thanked his host cor- 
dially for his generous offer. As regards the 
haunting, he himself felt no qualms. How, 
ever, it would be just as well not to mention 
the rumor before Maria, who was rather 
susceptible on these subjects. It was a¢ 
cordingly decided that a visit to the Her 
mitage, as it was called, should be made on 
the following day, and with that the future 
landlord and tenant rejoined the ladies. 

When they retired to rest that night, 
Gregory Goodrich apprised his wife of his 
host’s liberal offer. Needless to say, both 
the old people were delighted at the pros 
pect of a house of their own on such favor 
able terms, and quite looked forward to in- 
specting it in person. 

On the following day, about four o’clock, 
Mr. Simpson’s carriage deposited the party 
at the door of a cosey, old-fashioned house, 
covered with ivy. Mr. Simpson had taken 
the precaution of advising the occupants of 
his intended visit, and in response to a ring 
at the bell, a queer, withered-up looking 
little old woman opened the door and curt 
sied to the visitors. Mr. Simpson informed « 
her briefly that some old friends of his were 
thinking of taking the house, and he had 
brought them up to see it. At this an 
nouncement, a close observer might have 
noticed something akin to a scowl on the 
wrinkled features of the old crone; it was, 
however, but momentary. Recovering her 


‘self, she hazarded the remark that she was 


sure they would find it very comfortable and 
pleasant, especially in the summer time, 

though the windows did rattle a bit and” 
shake in the winter, and the cold did try her 
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“ rheumatiz”’ dreadful. But of course that__. 
would be all different when there were nice 
fires in all the rooms, and so forth. The 
party then proceeded to inspect the house, 
room by room. A fairly capacious apart- 
ment on the left of the little entrance hall, 
with a dark crimson flock paper on the wall, 
served as the dining-room, and at tbe back 
of that again a gloomy little chamber was 
stated to have done duty as Mr. Simon’s 
study. Old family portraits adorned the 
walls of both these rooms. On the right of 
the hall was a room of the same dimensions 
as the dining-room, but of a rather less 
gloomy aspect. The furniture was plain 
and old-fashioned, but in good condition. 
“ This,” said the old woman, “is the draw- 
ing-room.’”” Immediately over that again 
was the best bed-room; a eapacious, old- 
fashioned four-poster stood in all its solem- 
nity, with its back to the wall, in the middle 
of the room, with the curtains drawn. 
“ That,” whispered Mr. Simpson to Gregory 
Goodrich, ‘*is where my Uncle Simon died. 
There is his portrait,’’ he added, pointing to 
a large oil painting over the chimney piece 
facing the foot of the bed. Unless the artist 
had very much maligned Uncle Simon, his 
appearance was the reverse of prepossess- 
ing. Seated in an armchair, attired in a blue 
swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, and 
a nankin waistcoat, the old gentleman 
looked sternly at the party. Wherever they 
wandered, his eyes seemed to follow them 
with a scowling look, as much as to say, 
“What are you doing here, and why don’t 
Gregory Goodrich in- 
wardly resolved to transfer that portrait to 
another site if he ever occupied that cham- 
ber. A spare bed-room of smaller dimen- 
sions and some servants’ rooms on the 
second floor completed the accommodations. 


. Atthe back of the house was a little garden, 
» about sixty feet in length, consisting of a 
* plot of grass surrounded by a gravel path. 


But signs of neglect were abundantly mani- 
fested in the form of weeds and a prolonged 
absence of the scythe. However, all this 
could be put right in a very short space of 


* time, Both Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich were 


quite satistied with all they had seen, and 
before they had reached Bloomsbury square, 
it was finally settled that they should enter 
into possession of the Hermitage as soon as 
the house could be got ready for their recep- 
tion, Mr. Simpson, having undertaken to do 
all that was needed in that respect. 


I need not weary the reader with a de- 
tailed narrative of the events of the fort- 
night that followed. In response to a press- 
ing invitation from the hospitable Simpsons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich consented to prolong 
their stay with them in Bloomsbury till vari- 
ous little repairs and painting had been 
completed at their new home. Mr. Good- 
rich made frequent visits to the Hermitage 
in the course of this period. Johnson and 
his wife, who looked after the. house, were 
always there to receive him, but it was evi- 
dent they regarded the advent of the new 
tenants with anything but feelings of satis- 
faction. As the time approached for taking 
possession, Mr. Goodrich told Johnson that 
he and his wife might stay on for a week or 
so on the wages they had hitherto been re- 
ceiving, which would give them a little more 
time to look round for other employment, 
and, meanwhile, the man could make ‘him- 
self useful in mowing the lawn, weeding the | 
gravel, and so forth. Johnson thanked the 
reverend gentleman for his consideration; 
but it was evident that the man had little 
taste for earning a livelihood by physical ex- 
ertion, and indications were not wanting at 
times that the beershop had greater attrac- 
tions for him than manual labor. A less 
sympathetic couple it had seldom fallen to 
the clergyman’s lot to meet, but he con- 
soled himself with the reflection that he 
would soon be able to dispense with their 
presence altogether. At the end of the 
fortnight the old people bade adieu to their 
kindly host and his wife, and drove up to 
their new home in the evening about six 
o’clock. 

They had engaged a cook, who had been 
sent on beforehand to prepare some dinner 
and light the fires; a housemaid was to come 
in on the following day. All had been made 
as comfortable as possible for their recep- 
tion, and the old house really seemed quite 
cosey when they arrived and entered into 
possession. 

There is always a certain amount of in- 
terest dependent on the first trial of a new 
cook, and, though the calis on her powers 
were not of a very exacting character on this 
occasion, the result gave every satisfaction. 
Mrs. Goodrich retired soon after dinner to 
commence unpacking necessary articles of 
clothing, etc., and it was not until nearly 
eleven o’clock that her husband joined her 
in the bed-room. 

“Gregory, dear,” she commenced, * I 


can’t take my eyes off the picture of that 
dreadful old man; his eyes seem to follow 
me in every movement I make. I have 
always heard that to produce that effect is 
one of the chief merits of a good artist; but 
really at times I almost wish he had been 
less proficient.”’ 

Gregory Goodrich laughed. ‘Let’s ex- 
amine him a little more closely,” said he, as 
they approached the picture together. Be- 
neath the canvas, on the massive frame, was 
a little gilt tablet, on which was inscribed 
the words:— 

SIMON SIMPSON. 
Born July 9, 1817. Died Nov. 12, 1878. 
Aged 61 years. 

“Goodness gracious!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Goodrich. ‘To-day is the 12th of Novem- 
ber, the anniversary of his death. Whata 
very remarkable coincidence! ”’ 

**Oh! dear Gregory,” replied the old lady, 
**T wish we hadn’t come in to-day. It really 
makes me feel quite nervous.” 

“Pooh, pooh! Maria,’? responded Gre- 
gory. ‘“‘How can you beso weak? Let us 
hope his soul is at rest. It is very wrong to 
give way to such fancies, though I admit 
that it is curious that he should have died 
this very day. 

The good old people said their prayers, 
and soon afterward retired to rest, Mr. 
Goodrich taking the precaution of drawing 
. the curtains at the foot of the bed, lest the 
repose of his faithful Maria should be dis- 
turbed by the iJea of those fitful eyes watch- 
ing over her slumbers. 

It might have been half an hour or so 
later, and as they were just on that happy 
border line which divides wakefulness from 
sleep, that a strange rumbling sound in the 
front of the room made them start up and 
clutch each other instinctively, both ex- 
claiming with bated breath: “ Listen! Did 
you hear that?” 

They listened, and for a few seconds noth- 
ing broke the silence but the beating of 
their own hearts. Then the strange rum- 
bling, as of distant thunder, was renewed, 
followed by a prolonged groan which seemed 
to emanate from the very bowels of the 
earth. 

**Oh, Gregory!”’ moaned Mrs. Goodrich, 
imploringly, ‘‘ do look and see — do look and 
see,” 

Thus exhorted, the old fellow leaned for- 
ward and drew back the bed-curtain in 
front; and then a spectacle met his bewil- 
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dered gaze that transfixed him with horror, 
His wife uttered one piercing shriek, and, 
fortunately perhaps for her, fainted clear 
away. Gregory himself knelt, spellbound, 
on the bed, unable to move or speak. 

On the wall in front of him—as well as he 
could judge, on the very spot where Uncle 
Simon’s portrait had hung—stood the skele- 
ton. The jaw was dropped, and every bone, 
from the skull to the toe, seemed illuminated 
with a lurid light. The right arm was ex. 
tended and pointed toward the bed. Then 
came forth a deep, unearthly voice, which 
said slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ You must go 
from there; that is my bed. If you stay, I 
lie by your side to-morrow, and you will 
come with me, Go! I say, while there is 
yet time!’’ And as these words died away 
the ghastly figure disappeared—not all at 
once, but by degrees, as if a veil had been 
drawn over it; and then the poor old man’s 
highly-strung nerves gave way, and he, too, 
sank back on the bed insensible. 

Some time elapsed before he recovered 
consciousness. When at last he did so, it 
seemed like the waking from a terrible night- 
mare. Could it have been a dream, after 
all? Gregory, numed with cold as he was, 
got up and struck a light. It was four 
o’clock. There was the picture, just as 
usual. Emboldened by this, he walked up 
to it and examined it carefully. Not a ves- 
tige could he trace of any change in it. 
The solid old frame was securely nailed to 
the wall; and yet it was impossible his eyes 
could have deceived him. He then turned 
to his wife. There she lay, moaning slightly 
with each breath. He sponged her fore- 
head, and at length she opened her eyes. 

‘Gregory, darling, is that you? Has it 
gone? Oh! take me away, love, won't 
you? Promise me you'll take me away.” 

The reader may well believe that it did 
not require much pressure to persuade the 
old man to accede to that request. 

“ Yes, love,” he answered; ‘we will go 
to-day, I promise you.” 

When the old crone called them the next 
morning she was very particular in her in- 
quiries as to whether they had slept com-- 
fortably. She ‘‘’oped they ’adn’t been dis- 
turbed by the old gentleman, who some folks 
did say was restless like. But, Lor’, there! 
she didn’t think ’e’d ’arm any one.” 

To these solicitations Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
rich made noreply. They merely gave orders 
that they would like their breekfast in an hour. 
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By noon on the same day they were back 
in Bloomsbury square, much to the astonish- 
ment of the Simpsons, who, however, gave 
them a cordial welcome. 

‘Mr. Goodrich explained that they had not 
been comfortable that night, and would 
rather not return. He would tell themeall 
his experiences later on. Meantime, his 
own nerves were evidently considerably 
shaken, and the old lady, too, was terribly 
agitated. The Simpsons, seeing this, de- 
cided to wait until they had recovered them- 
selves to some extent, though they were 
naturally full of anxiety to learn what had 
actually occurred. 

That night, after dinner, Mr. Goodrich 
narrated to his host precisely what he had 
seen and heard, omitting nothing. His re- 
cital was listened to with rapt attention 
both by the old merchant and a young 
nephew of Mrs. Simpson’s, Geoffrey Hen- 
ley, who had come up from Oxford to spend 
a few days with his relatives. Geoffrey was 
a fine young fellow—handsome, muscular 
and intellectual. 

When the clergyman’s narrative had ter- 
minated, there was a prolonged silence, 
which was at length broken by Geoffrey. 

* Look here, uncle,”’ he began, ‘‘ I should 
like to solve this mystery. I believe every 
word Mr. Goodrich has told us, implicitly; 
but I have no belief in ghosts aud appari- 
tions; and if you’ll let me work the business 
out in my own way, I’ll get to the bottom of 
it, or perish in the attempt.” 

* By all means, Geoffrey,’’ responded Mr. 
Simpson. ‘I should be too delighted if it 
can be cleared up. How do you propose to 
go to work?”’ 

“Well, uncle, I understand that the peo- 
ple who live there are an old care-taker and 
his wife. Now, I have a theory; whether 
it is or is ot well-founded time alone will 
determine, But we must not be too precipi- 
tate. Leave the people there for the pres- 
ent, I shal) be in London again in a month, 
and then I want you to tell them you’ve let 
the house again. Don’t say I’m any rela- 
tion. Call me ‘ Mr. Jones ’—that will do as 
well as any other name—and leave the rest 
to me,” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Simpson, it shall 
be as you wish.” 

Toward the middle of December Mr. 
Simpson drove his nephew up to the Her- 
Mitage, introduced him to the care-taker as 
Mr. Jones, said he had let the house to him, 


and he would take possession on the follow- 
ing day. ‘ 

‘Can you cook ?” said ‘“‘ Mr. Jones,” ad- 
dressing the old woman. 

Her usually apathetic countenance seemed 
to brighten up at this inquiry, and she re- 
plied she had been a cook for years before 
she married, and she flattered herself that 
leastways she could roast and boil with the | 
best of ’em. 

Very well,’ replied the new tenant. 
“Get mea sirloin of beef to-morrow even- 
ing. I shall come in about seven, and you 
can get the best bed-room ready. I shall 
have my own servants in about a week, and 
then I sha’n’t require you and your husband 
any longer. Good morning!” 

The next evening Geoffrey Henley, alias 
Mr. Jones, drove up to the Hermitage in a 
hansom, with no other encumbrances than a 
bull terrier and a small portmanteau. Hav- 
ing dined, he smoked a couple of pipes, and 
read a French novel till about eleven. He 
then mixed himself a fairly strong potion of 
hot whiskey and water, and, calling ‘* Jack” 
to follow him, retired to the best bed-room, 
drew the curtains, just as Mr. Goodrich had 
done, and was soon between the sheets, 

Scarcely half an hour had passed before 
the very same scene was enacted, which had 
so terrified the old Goodriches. The rum- 
bling which had first aroused them com- 
menced, and Jack began to growl. Geoffrey 
not the least disconcerted—inasmuch as the. 
whole proceeding was precisely what he had 
anticipated—leaned forward and drew the 
curtain, and there stood the shining skele- 
ton pointing at him, while the sonorous 
voice enjoined him to begone. Geoffrey 
jumped up, and with his mght hand seized 
his bowie knife and went straight at the ob- 
ject, driving the blade into the hard. wall, 
where it stuck. Then, while he held it 
there, the rumbling recommenced, and 
something which he couldn’t see stuck 
against his knife, which he still, however, 
retained firmly in his grasp while with his 
left hand he struck a light, applied it to a 
candle on the chimney piece, and surveyed 
the situation. 

The canvas frame on which Uncle Simon’s 
portrait was stretched was half-way out of 
its big gilt frame on the right-hand side. 
The remaining half of the same frame was 
occupied by the hare-white wall, into which 
the knife had penetrated nearly an inch, 


shut impeding the return of the canvas to 
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its normal position. 
tion disclosed the presence of two copper 
wires, one attached to the top, and the other 
to the bottom corner of the canvas frame. 
Both were evidently undergoing some ten- 
sion, and, like bell wires, both disappeared 
through the two little holes into the wall. 
Out of the wall, just above the lower wire’s 
vanishing point, protruded what looked like 
the end of a speaking tube. 

Having taken all this in, Geoffrey with- 
drew his knife, and after the lapse of a few 
seconds the tension on the two wires, which 
had been momentarily suspended, was re- 
newed, and the picture slid back to its nor- 
mal position, leaving ‘‘ Uncle Simon ”’ look- 


ing rather annoyed at being disturbed, but 


in other respects just the same as ever. 

Geoffrey was delighted with the success of 
his investigation, and retired to rest. He 
was up betimes the next morning, and, with 
the aid of a gimlet with which he had taken 
care to provide himself, succeeded in draw- 
ing the picture from left to right to the ex- 
‘treme end of its gilt frame. It was now 
broad daylight, and the bright sun of a 
frosty winter’s morning shed its full lustre 
on the exposed wall. A careful inspection 
‘by Geoffrey revealed the outlines of paint of 
a somewhat brighter shade than the white- 
washed wall. Geoffrey then closed the 
shutters and drew the curtains, making the 
room quite dark. And there was the shining 

skeleton, as ghestly ever, every bone ap- 
pearing to shed a sparent lustre around 
it. Once more the shutters were opened, 
and it had gone. The whole thing was now 
clear as day. Uncle Simon’s skeleton 
was the simple product of luminous paint! 

Geoffrey rang the bell and told the old 
woman to send her husband up. He ap- 
péared in due course, looking unshaven and 
dirty, and anything but preposessing. 

“T say, my good man,” began Geoffrey, 
**] want you to tell me where these wires 
come out, and where the other end of the 
speaking tube is.’’ 

“* Wires! speaking tube! I don’t know 
what you mean,’ responded the man, sul- 
lenly. 

‘Now, look here, fellow,’ exclaimed 
Geoffrey, drawing himself up to his full 


ight and turning up his cuffs, ‘‘ you’ve 
heigh g 


A further investiga- 
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played this game for the last time, and 
you’ve got the wrong man this journey, 
You take me to the other end of this 
arrangement, or I’ll break every bone in 
your infernal, wretched.old body, and prose- 
cute you as well!” 

e man saw Geoffrey meant business 
and that he was no match for him, so, realiz- 
ing that the ‘‘ game was up,” he suddenly 
replied: ‘* Well, come along o’ me, and 1’ll 
show you.”’ 

He led the way into a cellar below the 
kitchen, and there, sure enough, in a cup- 
board which he unlocked, was the mouth- 
piece of a speaking tube and four metal 
handles attached to four copper wires, two 
for pulling the canvas frame to the right, 
and two more to bring it back into its nomi- | 
nal position. 

The secret of Uncle Simon’s skeleton was 
now finally revealed. The man confessed 
that he had invented this contrivance to 
terrify people away who took the house, so 
that he might retain a berth which exactly 
suited his idle habits, and in two instances 
the experiment had proved eminently suc- 
cessful. He had done a bit of scene painti 
at one of the theatres in former years, and 
the idea of adapting luminous paint to the 
purpose in question had no sooner entered 
his mind than he put it into execution, trae- 
ing the outline of a skeleton with that subtle 
fluid on the afternoon of the day when a new 
tenant took possession. 

Geoffrey Henley gave the old couple one 
hour to clear out, bag and baggage; he then 
locked up the house and returned to Blooms- 
bury square, and that same afternoon he 
brought back the Simpsons and Goodriches, 
and gave them a practical illustration of 
how the effects were produced. 

Needless to say they were all delighted 
that the mystery had at length been solved, 
and warmly congratulated Geoffrey on the 
successful issue of his investigation. ~ 

Gregory Goodrich and Maria are back 
again at the Hermitage, happy and com- 
fortable. Maria sometimes shudders at the 
recollection of that terrible night; but 
neither she nor her husband has experi- 
enced any more annoyance from “ Uncle 
Simon’s Skeleton.”” 


ON THE RIVER BRIDGE, AFTER A LONG ABSENCE. 
BY D. MASON. 


HE landscape wears the same bright, lovely hue 
It wore on that last day I lingered here. 
I will not try to think how many a year 
Has vanished since. The past needs no review. 
I know that I was feeling somowhat “ blue,” 
And stood as now I stand by this stone pier. 
Absorbed in thought I was, when my keen ear 
Caught the low sound of oars in rhythm true. 
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Then my eyes rested on a fairy boat, 

Two dainty oars, a lovely face, a hat 

Of jaunty shape crowned with an ostrich feather. 
And since that day we’ve thought it best to float— 
The girl and I, after some little chat— 

Adown the winding stream of life together. 


ARS ago, before the province of New 
Brunswick was the popular place that 

it is now, there stood on the seacoast, sev- 
eral miles from where the city of St. John 
now stands, a little straggling sort of vil- 
lage, composed principally of fishermen’s 
cottages. Little better than huts they were, 
and a rough, unpolished, but hard-working 
set were their occupanis. In winter, when 
the snow was piled high, and the freezing 
winds blew piercingly cold, the inhabitants 
of M——— met in some one of the cottages, 
where, with dance and song, they bequiled 
\ the evening hours, as happy as though they 
knew nothing of the bustling, busy world, 
shut out by their native hills. And in sum- 
ter the pleasant moonlight evenings were 
spent in sailing over the bright waters of 
the bay, or in wandering in pairs through 
the dim woods—some sturdy, sun-browned 
youth whispering in the ear of his inamorato 
the “ old, old story.”” Everything flowed on 
in that little seacoast village for years and 
years in the same, calm, monotonous way; 
almost forgotten by the inhabitants was the 
fact that there existed any other world but 


times, it is true, ramors would reach them 
of the bold manner in which the revenue 
was cheated by the smugglers of Eastport; 


the little one in which they lived. Some-. 
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but the honest fishermen, secure in their 
rockbound retreat, cared little for this. 
At length, however, the inhabitants were — 
aroused from their stagnation by quite @ 
little romance, of which the following is a 

brief summary :— 

Standing on a bleak, desolate sort of emi- 
nence, that projected somewhat from the 
mainland, was a little ruined stone cottage. _ 


It had formerly been built by one of the. 


fishermen, who, finding he could not reside 
in such a cold, cheerless spot, had deserted 
it, and the hut had long been without an in- 
mate. It was over here the wind blew 
coldest in winter, and here the sun’s rays 
fell the hottest in summer. The summit of 
the dreary hill was crowned with stunted 
spruce, dwarfted and blackened by the in- 
tense frosts of many winters. Over the 
rocks below broke, with a dull, sullen roar, 
the waves of the Bay of Fundy; and often- 
times, in the spring, the tides would rise so 
high and so rapidly as to entirely surround © 
it, cutting it off like an island from the 
mainland. The inhabitants had very ap- 
propriately named it Bleak Point, 

Such was the case.of things, when, one 
raw spring morning, the news went flying 
through the village that ‘Bleak Point 


_ shanty” had an occupant. A low, black, 
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rakish-looking schooner had come up the 
bay the night before; a boat had put off 
from her, leaving a woman on Bleak Point. 
Then it had returned to the schooner, which, 
before daylight, was off and away. 

Of course everybody was aglow to dis- 
cover who she was, and whut a woman 
hardy and courageous enough to live in so 
lonely a place could look like. This curi- 
osity was soon satisfied; for, after a few 
days the new comer did not seem disposed 
to conceal herself. Let them rise as early 
in the morning as they pleased they would 
find her up before them strolling about 
among the rocks. This wonder was still 
further argumented at finding her young, 
eminently bandsome, with a healthy brown 
face, and the brightest, vivacious, black 
eyes in the world. The young men of the 
village could speak of nothing but her 
beauty; and the hours they should have 
spent in catching fish were wasted in de- 
vising schemes to catch her. The ladies of 
the village were, however, absolutely scan- 
dalized by the utter indifference which she 
manifested in regard to dress; and, indeed, 
her garments generally looked as though 
she had jumped into them. She dispensed 
altogether with hat and bonnet and wore in 
its place a silk handkerchief, knotted under 
her chin, after the fashion of the French 
women. Still, even the jealous village 
belles were obliged to own that nothing 
could have set off better the dark, bright 
style of her beauty than the rich, brilliant 
hues of her head-dress. 

For a time the villagers held aloof from 
the new cother; but, finding their -reserve 
was met with careless indifference on her 
part, they soon began to change their tac- 
tics. A few of the village maids and mat- 
rons called at Bleak Point shanty, and, 
though shocked beyond measure at the uni- 
versal disorder reigning without and within, 
they left, on the whole, rather favorably im- 
pressed by its mistress. There was a wicked 
twinkle in her eye as she begged them to 
excuse the state in which they found things, 
-on the plea that she “‘ wasn’t use to house- 
keeping.”’ All their endeavors to discover 
her name and business, proved however, to 
be in vain, but by several accidental re- 
marks dropped by her they concluded she 
was a widow. As it was impossible for her 
to be spoken of without a name they re- 
' golved to give her one themeelves, and ad- 


miring her bright, black eyes and jetted 
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locks, they concluded to give her the name 
of Black. Accordingly, the name by which 
the handsome stranger was known in the 
village was the “‘ Widow Black,” a name 
which, after « laugh at first, she professed 
her willingness to be known by. 

And weeks passed away, and the widow 
Black remained the sole dweller on Bleak 
Point, During this time she became the 
reigning belle and prime favorite of the 
good people of M——, in spite of the mys- 
tery in which she was enveloped. She 
accepted every invitation to parties and 
picnics, and quilting frolics, and ‘* candy 
sprees,” almost without exception in the 
tumbled dress and everlasting silk handker- 
chief. Such songs as she could sing in such 
a voice, such a splendid dancer as she was, 
such stories as she could tell, now keeping 
the audience convulsed with laughter, and 
now bringing tears into eyes all unused to 
the melting mood. No party of pleasure 
was complete without the Widow Black; 
no wonder, then, every unmarried man in 
the village had his heart pierced by the 
black eyes of the lively widow, and every 
woman under forty was wild with jealousy 
and envy. 

But the handsome widow moved on her 


-way as if totally unconscious and indifferent 


as to what people thought of her. In fact, 
different from all other widows that were 
ever heard of, she showed at all timee‘a de- 
cided preference for the society of the young 
ladies, and rather laughed at all the tender 
devotions of her rustic swains. 

One night, old Miles Judson, being out 
unusually late casting his nets, was sur- 
prised to see the same low, black, sus- 
picious-looking schooner that had left among» 
them the Widow Black, enter the bay. Won- 
dering whether she had come to carry off 
the widow again he secreted himself to 
watch her. Presently a boat was lowered, 
several bales were hoisted over the vessel’s 
side, and the boat rowed to the land and | 
disappeared in one of the numerous inlets 
surrounding Bleak Point. More and more — 
mystified, the old man determined to wateh 
their motions, and three hours after he 
beheld the boat return to the schooner, 
which instantly weighed anchor and made 
off. 

The following day old Miles Judson sat 
talking to a stranger from St. John, who 
had arrived that day. Seated within was 
the handsome Widow Black, chatting away 
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with Miles’ daughter, Ruth, a “ Blue- 
nosed”? maiden, with as bright an eye as 
ever pushed back sunlight. 

Have you heard anything lately about 
the celebrated smuggler Captain R——?” 
said the man, mentioning the name of a 
noted smuggler. 

**No; we hear nothing here,” grumbled 
old Miles, while Ruth looked up with sur- 
prise at the widow’s sudden start. 

“* Well, people are talking of nothing else 
in Eastport and St. John,” said his com- 
panion; ‘“‘he’s a regular dare-devil, and 
cheats the revenue so boldly that one can- 
not help feeling sympathy for him. Some- 
how the custom-house discovered that he 
was hovering around Eastport, and a dozen 
or two revenue cutters were sent out to 
watch him; but, lo! the schooner ran the 
gauntlet of them all, delivered her cargo 
somewhere, in spite of their teeth, and 
where the beaks cannot discover. 
valuable one, too; she was loaded with rum 
and sugar.” 

The Widow Black had suddenly ceased 
her conversation, and sat listening with a 
look of interest to this recital. As he ceased 
she bit her lip, and stooped down to conceal 
the smile that, in spite of all her efforts, 
broke over her countenance. The motion 
was observed by Miles; the incident of the 
preceding night flashed across his mind, and 
in a moment he felt convinced he had seen 
the smugglers, and that the ‘‘ widow” was 
connected in some way with them. _ 

Miles Judson was a prudent man, and he 
resolved to keep the discovery to himself, 
and to set out for St. John the next day and 
inform the authorities. Acting on this reso- 
lution he adroitly changed the conversation. 
Keeping his eye fixed on the widow, who, 
all unconscious of his gaze, was now flirting 
most desperately with Master Bill, the old 
man’s son and heir. 

**Don’t you find it kinder lonesome up 
there by yourself?”’ said Bill, with a tender 
glance toward the “‘ widder.”” 

“Oh! I’m used to it now, and like it well 
enough,” she replied carelessly. 

There was a pause after this. Bill sat 
gnawing his finger nails, and evidently try- 
ing to say something that stuck in his throat. 
The widow sat tapping the floor impatiently 
with one foot, and waiting for the return of 
Rath, who had left them. 

“Widder! I want to get married,” said 
Bill, at length, with startling suddenness. 


It was a 


“Do you?” said the widow, lifting her 
bewildering black eyes to his face, aston- 
ished at the abruptness of the avowal. 

“* Widder,” continued Bill, picking up 
courage by a desperate effort, ‘* wouldn’t 
you like to get married again ?” 

‘* Married again | ” replied the lady; “‘how 
do you know I ever was married ?” 

‘* Why, every one calls you a widder, and 
I never heard tell of any one being a widder 
without first bein’ married,” replied Bill. 

“Yes,” said the widow, with difficuliy 
repressing a laugh, ‘every one calls me @ 
widow, but whether I am or not is another 
thing.” 

** Well,” said Bill, who, as he afterwards 
expressed it, was determined to “ go the 
whole hog.” ‘*1’m a chap as is pretty well 
off. I’m goin’ to build a new shanty, and 
get a new boat some of these times, and I’m 
a pretty good lookin’ fellow—hem! so— 
hem! Widder, if youll have me, you and 
me’ll get spliced! ~ 

Amazement for a moment kept the widow 
silent, and she stared in the face of her 
sheepish admirer, who, blushing, started, 
sat crossing one leg uneasily over the other. 
Then every other feeling gave way to her 
sense of the ridiculous, and, leaning back in 
her chair, she burst into a peal of laughter 
that made the old house ring. 

The unusual sound brought the whole 
household to the spot. There was pretty 
Ruth laughing from sympathy without the 
slightest idea of what the fun was about; 
there was old Miles staring at them with 
mouth and eyes wide open; there sat Bill, 
looking irresistibly sheepish, and there sat 
the widow, laughing and laughing until the 
tears stood in her eyes. 

‘* What—what—what the dickens is the 
matter?” roared the old man, staring first 
at one and then at the other in utter bewil- 
derment. 

‘*T—I must go,” said the widow, in a 
voice faint from excessive laughter; ‘‘ come 
up this evening, Ruth, I have something to 
tell you.” And, still laughing, the “ wid- 
der’’ vanished. 

That evening two events worthy of notice 
took place in the little village of M——. 
Old Miles departed full of an important 
secret to the city, and Ruth Judson and the 
Widow Black sat for an hour or more in 
close conference on the rocks of Bleak Puint. 
What Ruth learned there she did not dis- 
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a. and sundry expressions of delight 
proved that it was far from disagreeable. 

The following evening, when the gloam- 
ing was falling over the rock-bound coast of 
New Brunswick, the Widow Black sat in 
her little cottage, gazing in the fire and lost 
in thought. Suddenly, the tramp of feet ap- 
proaching Bleak Point fell on her quick ear. 
Springing to her feet she saw several con- 
_ Stables, headed by old Miles, approaching 
her cottage. Scarcely had she time to draw 
., the bolt when a heavy knock came to the 

door, and a stern voice commanded her to 
open it in the name of the law. 

“ Not until I know your business,” said 
the widow boldly; ‘‘ who are you and what 
do you want?” 

_ .“ We are officers of the law. You are 
‘suspected of being connected with smug- 
glers, and of concealing contraband goods 
about your premises, and our business is to 
,arrest you and search for them,” was the 
reply. 

* Then let me assure you that your tronble 
will be all for nothing. The smuggled goods 
you speak of were here, but are now where 
the eyes of the custom house will never fall 
_onthem. As to arresting me, a poor, lone 

* widder,’ I am sure you are too much ofa 
‘ gentleman to do it.” 

Open the door, or I’ll break it open,” 
shouted the officer. 

“ Break away,’’ retorted the provoking 
_widow, with the utmost coolness. 

With an oath the officer rushed against 
the door; at the same time the widow drew 
the bolt, and he fell head first into the 
room, while old Miles, who rushed after, 
lay sprawled on top of him. Before they 
could rise, the widow seized the remaining 
officer, and hurled him with the greatest 
ease over his fallen companions. Then, 
drawing the door after her and securing it 
on the outside, the widow was off and away. 

Search was made for the widow, but in 

vain. No trace of any one answering the 
description given of her could be found. 
_Neither.could any smuggled goods be dis- 
covered on Bleak Point, mene they had 
been there. 


A few weeks later, late one night, a hand- 
some young fellow dressed as a sailor en- 
tered the village of M——.. Advancing to 
the house of Miles Judson he fastened a 
paper to the door, then with a lond, peculiar 
whistle, crouched under one of the win- 
dows. A few moments after and the door 
slowly opened and Ruth appeared. Tuck- 
ing her under his arm the young man led 
the way to where a boat lay on the shore, 
and a few minutes after they were rapidly 
skimming over the bay toward St. John. 

A few hours after sunrise every man, 
woman and child in M—— were crowding 
round the cottage of old Miles. And there, 
written in large, flourishing capitals, they 
read :— 


To ALL IT May CONCERN: Be it 
known to all men by these presents, that I, 
Ned Bryson, being one of the crew of the 
the smuggler commanded by Captain R., 
finding we were continually watchcd by the 
confounded authorities, resolved on a plan 
to land our contraband goods.. Disguised 
as a woman I came to reside in M——, 
where, finding it convenient to land them 
safely, and as safely dispose of them, I re- 
mained until a few weeks ago. For the 


_ gracious manner in which I have been en- 


tertained I feel profoundly grateful. 

To Mr. William Judson I would say I 
regret exceedingly that circumstances will 
prevent my marrying him at present and 
sharing that new shanty; but, wishing to 
show my gratitude to the family, I have 
taken off his sister, to whom I will be 
** spliced,”? wind and weather permitting, 
to-morrow. 


NED Bryson, alias the WimpDER 


- BLACK.” 


It only remains for us to say that the — 


above facts are strictly true. Ned Bryson 
was prevailed upon by his pretty wife to 
give up smuggling and settle down in some 
more honest way of living. They resided 
in St. John for several years and then went 
to California, where they may be living yet - 
for all we know to the contrary.—Charles 
M. Carleton, in New York Mercury. 
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THE ASTROLOGER’S TOWER. 


[ ‘‘ Astrology was one of the modes most anciently and universally resorted to for discovering the 


fortunes of men and nations. . . 


. There was something flattering to the human imagination in conceiv- 


ing that the planets and the orbs on high were concerned in the conduct we should pursue, and the 


events that should befall us.”’ ] 


CHAPTER I. 


ERONA DELMOND stood at the por- 

tal of a tower old, gray, and ruinous, 
_ which opened from the second story upon a 
piazza, and which was commonly called the 
Astrologer’s Tower. 

The twilight shadows, while they veiled in 
a soft, sweet eclipse the reflex of day’s last 
golden glory, made brighter the young moon, 
whose silver rim, curved like a fairy’s boat, 
would soon touch the western horizon. -The 
clustering stars of Orion were beginning to 
sparkle like jewels in the chambers of the 
south. Losing herself more and more in a 
silent trance of thought, Verona recalled to 
mind the saying that Jupiter brings what- 
ever is great, and Venus al! things fair. 

“Jupiter was the ruling star at Julian 
Stanfield’s birth,” said Verona, involuntarily 
giving expression to her thoughts; ‘‘ and, if 
the saying is not a fable, its influence may 
prove propitious.”’ 

Unperceived by her, Argoli, a man of 
venerable appearance, and renowned for his 
great knowledge of astrology, had entered 
the apartment by an opposite door. As he 
stood there, still as night, in a dusky corner 
back of a table on which were arranged 
astrological instruments and symbols, and 
books treating of occult science, there was a 
look of grave anxiety on his asually placid 
countenance. 

It cannot be a fable,” Verona went on 
to say. ‘What men, wise, great, and 
learned, hold to be true cannot be doubted 
by a simple, ignorant girl likeeme. The 
heart needs a language; and may not the 
stars be its alphabet ?”’ 

She was startled by hearing the words, 

“They may,” pronounced in a deep, mellow 
Voice. 

“They may,” was reiterated. 

And Argoli stepped forward, so that she 
ould see him. 

“They, can, moreover,’’ said he, be 
“Made the mystic ladder between the heavens 


and the earth for those sweet aspirations 
audible to the heart, though silent to the 
ear.”’ 

‘** When I last saw you, you told me that 
Jupiter was in the ascendant at the time of 
Julian Stanfield’s birth,’ said Verona. 

‘* I did; and now it has become necessary 
for you and him to know that the auspicious 
influence of Julian’s ruling star was threat- 
ened by an evil star lurking in the corner of 
the house of life, and according to its posi- 
tion to other stars, now that he has entered 
his twenty-second year, will at times threaten 
his life.” 

‘“‘How? In what way? Tell me! oh! 
tell me! ” 

** As yet, it is only dimly shadowed forth. 
In my mind’s eye, I can see the golden 
scales suspended in the midst of the celes- 


tial signs, which hold and balance the fate 


of mortals. As respects Julian, there seems 
to be a slight leaning, now and then, toward 
the fatal side.” 

‘* His life you say, is threatened ?” 

“The danger will come upon him with 
swift though stealthy and muffled steps. 
There will be more than one hand raised 
against him.”’ 

‘* Whose hand? tell me whose.” 

‘Their forms were not fully revealed to 
me. They were partly lost in what seemed 
a cloud of mist. Only one face was clearly 
seen, and that belonged to one who appeared 
to be urging an assassin to the work he 
wished him to do.” 

‘* And was the face one you knew?” 

Tt was.”” 

‘“* What if he, whose name has seemed to 


-be whispered in my ear more than once 


since I stood here, is the one you mean ?”’ 

Tt may be.”’ 

“Heaven help me if it is! “The bare 
thought of it makes my blood creep like ice 
through my veins. It must, I think, be the 
voice of an evil spirit striving to alienate me 

m one, whom, for Julian’s sake, L ought 
love.” 


“It seems to me to be a voice of warning, 
the utterance of a good rather than an evil 
spirit.” 

“You may not think it a good spirit when 


I tell you it warns me against Mordred, | 


Julian’s own and only brother.”’ 
“* That brother is the guilty one who seeks 
Julian’s life.” 

**Tt can’t be. The bare thought of it is 
too dreadful. Even in the words there is a 
horror that seems to burden the air of this 
silent suramer night, making it too heavy to 
dreathe.”’ 

And, weak and trembling with agitation, 
Verona sank down on the door-sill. From 
her face all the brightness and bloom had 
vanished, leaving her:— 

* Like a self-folding flower. 
t That faints into itself at evening.” 
’ But the imminence of Julian’s danger 
aroused her; and, starting to her feet, she 
exclaimed :— 

**T must and will make an effort to save 
Julian from the danger that threatens him.” 

**T can think of none that can be made 
available. Under the cloak of hypocrisy 
Mordred so carefully folds around him, de- 
eeit, treachery, cruelty, and all manner of 
villany, are carefully concealed.”’ 

“Tf I could see Julian, could I not warn 
him of hisdanger? He might think of some 

‘way whereby he could avoid it.” 

** He might if anything could be proved 
against Mordred; but there cannot. Sir 
Angus, your guardian, would treat the whole 
matter with scdrn. He would only give it a 
puff, the same as a child would give a soap- 
bubble, and think no moreofit. Toremain 
here will be the worst thing he can do.” 

** And I am the means of his being here. 
He yielded to my entreaties not to join the 
warlike expedition, because I was haunted 
by an undefinable fear, when he told me he 
intended to go, that he would never return. 
He yielded, although by so doing he let slip 
the chance of winning the honors of knight- 
hood. I must now see him, and urge him 
to go.” 

“It is the best that can be done. Mor- 
dred, I think, will not follow him. He does 
not covet warlike honors, and chivalry to 
him is only aname. He has always treated 
with scorn the idea of being trained in what 
have been called nurseries of nobility, whose 
mainspring is valor modified by gentleness 
and courtesy; and therein lies the difference 
between him and his brother.”’ 
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“ How am I to see Julian? ”’ 
“If you see him at all, it must be between 
now and sunrise.” 

_ He is now miles from here.” 

‘“‘A message must be sent him by my 
nimble-footed boy I have named Mereury, 
By the light of yonder taper you can write a 
few words.” 

And Verona wrote as follows:— 


* JULIAN,—It is now midnight, and I 
must see you by daybreak. As to meet you 
at the castle may cause suspicion which may 
endanger your safety, I will meet you at the 
edge of the woods, opposite the Astrologer’s 
Tower. My guardian, as you know, likes 
your brother better than ho does you.” 


Meanwhile Argoli opened a door which 
communicated with a little anteroom, and 
roused the boy Mercury, who in less than 
five minutes was on his way with the mess- 
age to Julian. 

‘Even now,’ said Verona, when he was 
gone, ‘‘ after all that’s been said, I fear I 
have been too hasty. It cannot be that 
Mordred is seeking the life of one who has 
been more than a brother to him. May not 
the starry influences mislead sometimes ?” 

‘For the most part, I hold them to be 
immutable. You don’t know Mordred as 
wellas Ido. I have made him a study. In 
early childhood, he was cross, crabbed, and 
overbearing to his brother. Even now, a 
vivid picture rises up before me, how 
Julian looked, when, with a strength and 
fearlessness beyond his years, he leaped his 
father’s war-horse—a spirited red roan— 
from the brink of a precipice overhanging 
the river, and saved Mordred, who had been 
seized with a sudden cramp, from drown- 
ing. But, though Julian had risked his own 
life to save his brother’s, the jealousy in- 
stead of the gratitude of Mordred was ex- 
cited by the praise bestowed on the brave 
lad, and he sneered when he saw Julian’s 
frank, handsome face beaming with joy. 

‘+ And, in return for saving him, Mordred 
seeks his life! It cannot be! To entertain 
such a thought carries one beyond the limit 
of human life.” 

‘* He is thoroughly selfish. The question, 
‘Am I not bound to promote my own pleas- 
ure and happiness?’ makes him listen to 
the foul fiend, who pushes him on to his 
own destruction, and, I fear, Julian’s too, 
who is too generous and noble to be sus- 
picious. But I hope, not without reason, 
that the kite’s wings will be clipped before 


te 
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‘he secures his prey. Still, though his for- 
-¢unes are linked to the stars by golden 


threads, he may fall a victim to one so seem- 
ingly true with the tongue, so false with the 
heart. He is bent on fulfilling, to the let- 
ter, the legend on his shield at the late feat 
of arms, when, as you remember, he wore 
your colors.’’ 

‘Yes; he wore them, much to my annoy- 
ance. I have forgotten the legend, if ever 
I knew it.” 

“It runs thus: ‘To thwart me is to court 
death.’” 

“ And does he think he has been thwarted 
by Julian?” 

“ He does.” 

“I cannot imagine in what way he has 
been or can be thwarted*by him, or how he 
can stand in his way. Being the older son, 
he is sure to inherit the title and estate of 
his father, without opposition.” 

“ And you can think of no other way?” 

“Tcannot. What more can he ask than 
the ancestral riches and honors that he 
has ? ” 

“My innocent, unsuspicious child! have 
you never noticed the sidelong glances of 
his eyes, nor how they flash fire from under 
his dark, lowering brow, when you and 
Julian have sung together, or when you 
have accepted flowers and fruit from him?” 

“I never have; nor can I see why sing- 
ing with Julian, or accepting fruit and flow- 
ers from him, should excite his anger.” 

“Why, he intends, when Julian is out of 
the way, to woo and win you for himself.” 

“To woo and win me! Can he think 
that Iam so weak and wicked as to marry 
Julian’s murderer ? ”’ 

“He can and does. Chivalry, as I have 
already intimated, is to him only a name. 
Julian is a man formed in the prodigality 
of nature, and nature’s great Author can 
shield and protect him. The knife Mordred 
is whetting for him, will, I believe, be turned 
against himself.’ 

“I will tell Julian all. 1t will open his 
eyes.” 

“The morning will soon be here. The 
stars tell me it is already past midnight, and 
time for me to go. Remain here, and I will 
leave you the key of the tower. Sit near the 
eastern window, so that you can see the first 
blush of day.” 

“To me,” said Verona, “the minutes 
will creep so slowly that they will seem like 


Let each of us now,’ said Argoli, in- 
voke the protection of Him whose wisdom 
and benevolence can direct the starry influ- 
ences, and cause them to shed down bless- 
ings on those who put. their trust in him.” 

He then, putting the key into her hand, 
left her. 


CHAPTER II. 


ERONA, after locking the door, stood till 

the sound of Argoli’s footsteps died 

away. There was a certain degree of com- 

fort in hearing them; and she listened, still 

hoping to catch from them some faint echo. 

None was heard; but she was seized with an 
in describable dread by a sound near by. 

‘* Was it the creaking of a door, or the low 
wail of the wind?” . 

She took the still-burning taper, and held 
it so that its light would fall ou the door of 
a closet in a distant corner of the room. 
But it had already burnt to the socket, and, 
with a sudden flare, flashed its light on the 
door, and then went out. 

In that one moment of time, she saw, or 
thought she saw, the fingers of a hand of 
some one on the other side of the door, 
grasping its edge. In her agony of fear, she 
held her breath to listen; but her own heart- 
beats, and that floating whisper in the air 
which Byron alludes to, and which fancy 
might fall the breath of silence, alone re- 
deemed it from the hush deep as death. 
After standing in the darkness what ap- 
peared to her a long time, with trembling 
steps she approached a window which looked 
toward the east. When she saw that the 
stars were still shining with a lustre unim- 
paired by the brighter brilliance of the 
morning, a feeling of impatience in a meas- 
ure supplanted her fear, producting a state 
of mind not unlike that described by Dry- 
den where he says:— 

“ Sullen methinks, and slow, the morning breaks 

As if the sun were listless to appear, 

And dark designs hung heavy on the day.” 

Though the window was open where she 
sat, the winds breathed in whispers so soft 
that not a shiver among the leaves of the 
grand old forest trees could be heard. The 
dread that fell upon her at sight of the fin- 
gers grasping the edge of the door returned, 
and took a weird, superstitious form, reviv- 
ing the memory of a legend entitled the 
spectral hand. “ 

All at once she heard the rustling of foli- 
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age. Was she mistaken ? or did she really 
have a glimpse of a dark form as it glided 
between some trees? She sprang to her 
- feet, saying, as she did so:— 

** Morning has not come, but Julian is 
here.”’ 

She kept her eye on thé trees, from be- 
hind which she every moment expected him 
to emerge. But she looked in vain, listened 
in vain. No living form was seen through 
the gloom; no footstep was heard, no rust- 
ling leaves—but, in their stead, the hoot of 
an owl, repeating its dismal, boding ‘‘ Tu 
whoo! tu whoo! ’’ floating heavily by. 

The grim notes of the owl were repeated 
at intervals as the long, weary hours crept 
away. 

It has been said, that, by a divine instinct, 
the human mind mistrusts impending dan- 
ger; but fear vanished when at last Verona 
saw morning begin to quicken the east, and 
fringe the gauzy clouds with rosy light 

mingled with gold. Some invisible hand 
seemed to lift the weight that had borne so 
heavily on her spirits. She would wait no 
longer. She would unlock the door. And 
throwing a silken scarf over her shoulders, 
already half shielded by bright chestnut 
curls, with steps so light they seemed to 
tread on air, she hastened to the spot where 
she had requested Julian to meet her. 

He was already there. 

“Let us thank Heaven, Verona,” said 
Julian, “that we are permitted to meet 
again. Fearful dreams disturbed my sleep 
last night. So real seemed the forms that 
rose and stood before me, that, when the 
boy, Argoli sent, roused me; my first thought 
was to look around for the dagger which in 
my dreams seemed to be flashed into my 
eyes. Qh, that fate had hidden from me the 
face of him who held the dagger! for it was 
my brother’s face. But why should I care 
for shadows, such as haunt dreams, now 
that I have you by my side?”’ 

*O Julian! it was something more than 
a shadow; ’twas a warning. If no danger 
threatened you, why should I have sent for 
you in such haste, and at so untimely an 
hour?” 

True; why should you? It needs,expla- 
nation.” 

**A speedy explanation too. You must 
not imagine I wish to make you the victim 
of caprice, when I tell you, that, although 
less than a week since I begged you with 
tears not to join the warlike expidition,— 


which, as Argoli tells me, will be ready to 
start in a few hours,—1 now tell you to go. 
Yes, Julian, you must go, although to speak 
the words takes the life out of my heart.” 

‘* Has Argoli urged you this?” 

has advised it.” 

‘¢ And awakened superstitious fears?” 

‘His fears are founded on reality, on 
what he has both heard and seen. There 
would be little chance for you to see another 
morning if you remain at home. Poison or 
the poniard would settle that. ‘To be sure 
is to be speedy,’ as I have often heard the 
owner of that face say that you saw in yout 
dream.” 

**Can it be he who in our boyhood ins 
fused so much life and joy into our sports as 
to brighten the light of our eyes, and the 
roses on our cheeks? More than that, he 
who stood side by side with me at oar 
mother’s knee when we said our evening 
prayer? That mother whom I thought God 
had taken home too soon! Now I knowit 
was to save her from the misery and horror 
of knowing that her eldest son is a woul 
fratricide! 

“IT was comforting myself,” said Verona, 
‘“‘with the thought that for a few short 
months you would yield the laurel-wreath t@ 
home joys, such as our walks in the husi 
of the moonlight evenings, and when our 
blended voices broke the silence as we stood 
on the brink of the river, each wavelet 
sparkling with silvery light.” 

‘* But is it right to evade duty because it is 
hard and dangerous? I must confess I had 
some misgivings when I decided to stay at 
home.” 

“It must be right if done to escape the 
assassin’s knife. We are commanded, in 


Holy Writ, to preserve our own life as well 


as the lives of others.”’ 

“It must be right,” was the response of 
Julian, as he saw the beautiful face of 
Verona beaming with those pure and lovely 
impulses which have been termed a holy me 
ligion to the heart. ‘ Although fate will 
divide us, we shall be one in spirit.” 

** We shall.” 

And, handing him a ring, she requesied 
him to examine it. 

It was adorned with a single diamond, and 
on the inner side was inscribed the poesyi= 


* United hearts, 


Death only parts.”” 
“Take it, Verona,” said he, “and put it 
on my finger; and be certain that force, 
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treachery, or death can alone deprive me of 
it. Not knowing this was to be our fare- 
well meeting, I have nothing to give you in 
return. 

“Give me one of those shining rings of 
hair that cluster round your forehead,” said 
she. ‘It will be more precious to me than 
a golden ring. And, Julian, whenever I 
look at it, I will think that somewhat of 
your own spirit has been breathed into it.” 

And with Julian’s pocket-knife she sev- 
ered one of the curls. 

So full of electric fire were the curls that 
shaded his forehead,—a forehead replete 
with power, softened by benignity,—as to 
make what Verona had said seem something 
more than fancy. 

For a few moments his soul kindled with 
ardor and heroism as he looked forward into 
the opening vistas of the future. Then 
came thoughts of his brother. 

“T will,” said he, “‘ banish him from my 
mind; or, rather, I will try to forget what 
he is mow, and think only of the holy, 
flower-wreathed bond which united us in 
childhood. You, Verona, in the hour of 
battle will be my inspiration, my star. Now 
I must leave you. Verona, I must leave 

” 

Verona hastened to reach the postern, 
through which the housekeeper, her dis- 
creed and firm friend, owing to a hint from 
Argoli, had promised to admit ber, and con- 
duct her to. her room. 


Julian, who was a good walker, soon 
reached the road, which was rough, desolate 
and marrow, being in some places hemmed 
in by ledges of rock, which on one side over- 
hung the river, and in others was bordered 
by large trees with a thick undergrowth of 
bushes, He knew there was a path about 
half a mile ahead, which, though very im- 
perfect, would greatly shorten the distance 
to the place he wished to go. He kepta 
tharp, careful lookout, so that he might not 
miss the opening. He arrived at the spot 
sooner than be expected; and, as he turned 
© enter it, he heard, in a voice so muffied 
and disguised that he did not recognize it:— 

“Now is your time.” 

A heavy blow from a bludgeon felled 
Julian to the ground. 

“How fares it with him?” was asked 
ao, in the sume voice that spoke be- 

re, 


He ie as still and quiet as ho would be 


were he taking his morning nap in his own 
bed. He will never trouble you more. Will 
you take the ring from his finger that we 
heard him and the lady talk about ?” 

“*No; take it off yourself. It is a keep- 
sake I don’t care for. You will find the 
gold-pieces I promised you under yonder 
rock. Take them, and make much of them. 
They were set apart as the price of blood, 
and every one of them would now be like 
the sting of a viper. I will leave you now, 
and you mustn’t forget that it’s a short wa 
to the river.” 


CHAPTER III. 


. ERONA, come this way. I’ve some- 
thing to say to you.” 

The voice came from an adjoining apart- 
ment; and Verona knew that it was Sir 
Angus Stormont, her guardian, who spoke. 
The waning moon had sunk down in the 
west, and the golden stars began to sparkle 
in the clear vault of heaven. As she watched 
them, her thoughts went back to the time 
when she last saw Julian. Two long years 
had passed away since then. 

Once more her guardian called her; this 
time a little sharply. 

By a wave of the hand, he indicated that 
he wished her to take a seat opposite to him. 

After a silence of a few moments, Sir 
Angus said:— 

** Have you, as I desired, given the subject 
serious thought which I talked with you 
about yesterday ?” 

“IT have thought of little else. It has 
haunted me.”’ 

* And, if you are wise, you have decided 
to accept the hand of Mordred Stanfield in 
m 

**T am sorry to displease you, sir; but I 
may as well say at once that I have not 
decided to accept Mordred Stadfield’s hand, 
and never can.” 

Never can? You will do me a favor to 
tell me why.” 

I could give several reasons, though one 
may be enough.”’ 

** And that?” 

“T hate him with an intensity that 
amounts to horror.” 

‘*That is a whim which time will over- 
come.” 

‘* Never! never! Two years ago, I was 
betrothed to Julian, his brother.” 

* That, too, I very well know. It was an 
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unfortunate entanglement. But fortune 
has proved to be your friend. His death 
has left you free to bestow your hand upon 
another.”’ 

“Tam not free. Julian is not dead. A 
voice often whispers to me, that he still 
lives.” 

* That is a fantasy. ” 

“To me, it is a reality.” 

* Did not Mordred thoroughtly investigate 
the matter ? and wasn’t it proved beyond a 
doubt, that his brother, only a few days 
after he left home, was lost by the upsetting 
of a boat, in which he and several soldiers 
were crossing a river? Did not you, your- 
self, see the coat, which was found floating 
on the water? And did you not with your 
own hands take from the pocket a ring, one 
that you said you gave him?” 

“*T did see the coat, and from his pocket 
I did take the ring you refer to; but his 
death remains unproved. Mordred, I know, 
believes Julian is dead. If he is, I never 
will marry a man I thoroughly despise and 
abhor.” 

‘¢ Mordred has been slandered; and that 
Argoli—that old, foolhardy, winning villain 
—is his slanderer.”’ 

Say you so, sir?” 

Sir Angus turned round, and saw ren’ 
‘with erect form and dignified mien, standing 
at a little distance; while back in a corner, 
where the twilight shadows were gathering, 
stood a stranger. 

“ Sir Angus,”’ said Argoli, ‘‘ I know Mor- 
dred Stanfield better than you do. I have 
know and studied him since his infancy. 
He had not grown beyond boyhood when he 
began to teach himself the art of dissembling. 
He was an apt scholar. He knew when 
policy demanded at what times he should be 
sparing of words, and eloquent in action and 
in looks. He soon had plenty of honeyed 
phrases stored away for use, carefully as a 
child hoards candy and sugar-plums. It was 
thus that he wound himself into the affec- 
tions of Julian, creating in him a confidence 
and devotion transcending a brother’s love, 
although he himself had foresworn all the 
sweet and sacred ties that should unit brother 
to brother. I have move than once, as in a 
‘dream, seen the murderous hand clutch the 
confiding boy which his employer had pro- 
mised to fill with gold when his wicked work 
should be done.” 

“You had better keep such dreams to 
yourself, if you value your life. Mordred 
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Stanfield is not of a mettle to bear your base 
insinuations, though presented in the guiss 
ofadream. He has been absent for weeks, 
engaged in executing some honorable com. 
mission. He has now returned. I am ex. 
pecting him ever moment; and, as he knows 
you to be his enemy, I cannot entertain you 
as a guest.” 

‘*T have no desire to sit at table with one 
like him.” 

‘Who is that fellow you have brought 
with you?” 

One, it may be, whose mean _habili- 
ments give a false report of him.” 

** What is his name?” 

‘“‘ That is a question which he himself ea 
best answer. But, if you had the power to 
penetrate more deeply than his coarse gar 
ments, you would see one, who, by the 
sovereignty of nature, is above either you or 
me, ” 

“* But who, by the sovereignty of fortune, { 
seems to be in a low, mean condition,” | 
replied Sir Angus. ‘If you are hungry, 4 
turning to the stranger, ‘‘ you are welcome 
to a meal with the servitors.”’ 

‘*T am not a beggar,” was the reply, “I 
am at present nothing more nor less {ia 
wandering minstrel. Whatever hospit 
you deign to bestow will be paid by song of 
voice and harp if it so please you.” 

‘¢ Little do 1 care for your minstreley; but 
it may please some of the servitors.” 

‘It will please me, certainly,” said Vero 
na, rising, and coming forward; and Task, 
as a personal favor, that the minstrel may 
be allowed to sit with us at table, and 
refresh himself after his weary wanderings, 
and then with his voice and harp give us 
such songs as may best please him,” 

“« Be it so,” replied her guardian, with his 


forehead knotted into a frown. 


The next moment his countenance bright- 
ened, and he cxclaimed:— 

“Mordred bas come. I can hear Bis 
voice. Let us take our seats at the table. 
That is where he will best like to see us after 
whetting his appetite by a three-hours’ ol 
in the gusty wind.” 

The next moment he entered. 

The minstrel drew back among the dusky 
shadows in a distant corner, and ff 
him a keen, searching look. Time had 
wrought perceptible changes, the last two 
years, in Mordred’s personal appearance. 
The few lines in his countenance, 
prior to that period had indicated re 
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was not wholly case-hardened, had seamed 
and interlaced themselves into those which 
were hard, stern, and deep. To wear a 
mask of smiles when his mind was torn with 
remorse, and his temper made sour and 
crabbed by Verona’s persistent refusal to 
accept any attention from him which could 
be avoided, exceeded even his power of face, 
although he had been well trained in the 
school of hypocrisy. There had been times 
of late when thoughts of his brother would 
suddenly dart into his mind, and, like the 
sharp beak of a bird of prey, search out 
some spot in his conscience still unseared. 
When, on the present occasion, he walked 
to the table, there was something in his air 
less resolute than usual. Sir Angus was 
quick to observe it, and asked Mordred what 
had gone wrong. 

“ Ask, rather, what has gone right,’ said 
Mordred. 

May not your ambition soar too high? ”’ 
asked Sir Angus. 

“It is an infernal ambition,” said Argoli 
to hi , *£ as soon will be seen.” - 

“Some bodily infirmity, I fear, harasses 
you, and weighs upon your spirits,” said 
Sir Angus. ‘“‘We have a minstrel here. 
We will have him sing some lively air. It 


 willecheer you.” 


“Tt will take something more than the 
song of a beggarly minstrel to cheer or 
sadden me.”’ 


“TI should like to have the lady choose 


what’ would please her,’’ suggested the 
minstrel 


“Tam not in a mood to hear lively 

music,” she replied. ‘* Some mournful ditty 
would better please me.” 

* “Something mournful, mournful, is what 

you always want,’’ said Mordred sneeringly. 

“As you well know,” said Verona, “I 
have cause enough for my melancholy 
choice.” 

“Tam tired of your melancholy. You 
nurse it as carefully as you would a pet bird. 
I know that my brother is dead, and I know 
that you loved him well. So did I. But it 


is a duty that we owe ourselves and others 


to overcome our grief. A dead trouble is, 
moreover, easier to bear than a living one.” 

“Mine is not a dead trouble. I believe 
that Julian Stanfield still lives.” 


“The ting you now have on your finger - 


gives the lie to your belief. I have heard 
you say he told you that while he lived he 
should never part with it.” 
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** No, unless it were by force or treachery. 

_I have no doubt but that he encountered 
” 

“What does it signify, Mordred,” said 
Sir Angus, ‘to try to convince the uncon- 
vinceable ? Even a foolish song is better 
than this.” 

Then, turning to the minstrel, he con- 
tinued:— 

‘“*‘Come forward, and let us hear your 
ditty.” 

As he stood there, no one who marked 
the symmetry of his form, and the majesty 
of his mien, would have noticed that he was 
not clothed in purple and fine linen. 

“His eyes were dark and deep, and the clear 
brow 

Which, shadowed them was like the morning: 

yi” 
while every gesture obeyed the mind that - 
made his countenance glow. 

Thus much could be seen; but there were 
mufflings round the lower part of his face, 
and the expression of his mouth was trans- 
formed by a heavy mustache. From the 
harp there came a lively prelude:— 
‘Fashioning the way in which his voice should 

wander 
and it proved to be a voice sweet, mellow, . 
and melodious, infusing a subtile, entrancing 
power into the few words of the song, such . 
as makes the heart listen, 

Without any effort of will, it brought 
Verona to her feet. She shivered like an 
aspen; and yet, at the same time, in her 
countenance and attitude were manifested a 
joy, a rapture, too deep and intense for ex- 
pression. 

Mordred neither spoke nor stirred, al- 
though his color came and went in a way 
that showed much uneasiness. 

The lively air which the minstrel struck 
up was soon changed to a minor strain, . 
clear, dulcet, and emotional. After a short. 
prelude, he sang as follows:— 


“Tn days of yore there lived a knight, 
\ Who loved to often wander 
Where moonbeams sleep in silent glades, 
And sparkling brooks meander; 
And thus he sang on summer @ves, 
When coo! winds gently kissed the trees. 


** Oft, when my heart was happy as a bird’s, 
The soft wind bore to me 
A song with ever the one low 
* Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 


“Boon came a change. A stealthy step,ablo ww 
Then all was blank to me: 
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Ho whisper stole from Lethe's silent waves, 
* Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 


* Although in liquid splendor shone the moon, 
It shone no more for me: 
To me there came no more the sweet refrain, 
' * Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 


“‘ Broke was oblivion’s spell; then in a dream— 
A blessed dream to me— 

_ With a sweet awe I seemed to hear the words, 
* Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 


‘*Qver my darkened mind there flashed a light: 
Reason returned to me, 
Restored to life, still in its golden prime, 
Dearest, I’ve come to thee.”’ 


While the minstrel sang, Sir Angus 
watched Mordred with a look of keen anxi- 


ety. By afew muttered words that escaped 


bim, he found that he was haunted by some 
fearful thought, the drift of which seemed 
to be, that:— 


“There is no sure foundation set on blood, 
No certain life achieved by others’ death.” 

He likewise saw that the crimson flush 
which burnt his face deepened to purple as 
the last line of the song, * Dearest, I’ve 
come to thee,’’ died into silence; and that 
the wild, fearful glare of insanity lurked in 
his eyes. 

Sir Angus asked him how he liked the 
music. 

* Music, did you say?” 

“* Yes; the song of the minstrel.’’ 

* Do you think that was music? I heard 
nothing but a jumble of sounds, that had a 


roar and a rush like the waves of a stormy | 


sea. Do you call that # minstrel I see yon- 
der?” 

“That is what he calls himself.’’ 

‘Look! look, now! Look before there’s 
time to change, and you will see it isn’t a 
real shape. There’s a wizard round here, 
one of Argoli’s imps weaving shadows to de- 
ceive us. I cannot see him, but I feel his 
‘presence. And look at that scroll which he 


holds with his hidden hand. He holds it up - 


before me, turn which way I will. You 
will see written on it, in words of fire that 
scorch my face with their heat, ‘ The voice 
ot thy brother’s blood calleth to thee from 
the ground.’ Why should it? His blood 
stained no man’s hand, He was drowned, 
—drowned in water too deep to be sounded 
by plummet and line.” 

“ The ghost of his intended crime haunts 
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him,” said Argoli, in a low voice, to Sir 
Angus. “He does not suspect that his 
hired assassin relented, and that after he 
had dealt the blow, which at first he had 
supposed fatal, he perceived signs of life, 
and only made a feint of taking him out to 
sea in a boat, and throwing him overboard, 
To have made this known would have cost 
the repentant assassin his life.” 

Then, turning to the minstrel, Argoli 
said :— 

‘* The time has come.” 

As the words left his lips, the minstrel 
cast aside his heavy mufflings, and his mus- 
tache streaked with gray; and the frank, 
handsome, and noble countenance of Salian 
Stanfield was revealed. 

Julian! my lost Julian!” said 
“‘I knew you the moment [ heard your 
voice.’’ 

And springing forward to meet him, she 
was clasped in his arnis. 

Could anything more be needed, for their 
happiness, than to know that each to the 
other was the one the best beloved? It has 
been said, that:— 

“Delight so fall, if unalloyed by grief, 
Is sometimes ominous. : 

Though for a few moments Julian and 
Verona were lost in a trance of joy, thoughts 
of the miserable man writhing with the 
pangs of a guilty conscience, heightened by 
the horrors incident to a diseased mind, 
soon passed over their happiness like a 
shadow. 

Hand in hand, they turned, and went 
toward him. He was quiet now, It was 
plain to see that his moments were Hum- 
bered. 

Julian bent over him, and took him by the 
hand. y 

‘He sought my life,” said he; * but he is 
my brother, and I forgive him, I will think 
only of our happy childhood days, when we 
played together, said our prayers together at 
our mother’s knee, and each of us received 
her good-night kiss. And you, Verona, 
—you forgive him, too?” 

do, Julian.” 

6s ‘Jupiter, your natal said ane, 
“ has trium i. He has overcome the in- 
fluences of the baleful star which lurked in 
the house of life.” Thanks to the ng 


hand of the world’s with 
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Pippo twenty years ago Frank Gordon 
left our beautiful Cumberland Valley 
to try his fortune in the West. Young and 
ambitious, of a poetical turn of mind, he 
was fonder of sporting with the Muses, or, 
in imagination, wandering among Castilian 
fountains, and reclining amid antique ruins, 
than plodding along the dull and dusty road 
of business. Literary pursuits formed his 
congenial element, and a thorough classical 
education was his ambition. Accordingly 
he entered an Eastern university, and had 


almost completed his first year, when death 


suddenly snatched away his father to meet 
his mother in the spirit land, leaving the 
care and maintenance of his young sister 
resting upon him. His cherished hopes and 
fond anticipations were crushed; yet he 
nerved his heart, and turned from the paths 
of poetry—though not without a sigh—and 
mingled in the busy scenes of men, to find a 
support for himself, and to fullfil the trust 
committed to him by his dying parent. 

To merchandize-he turned as the most 
available pursuit; but in his native valley, 
his well known literary propensities were 
barriers in the way wherever he went. A 
number of articles from his pen had already 
gone forth to the public; and, in the estima- 
tion of the old fogy merchants, any one who 
was so fond of reading poetry and writing 
rhymes would never make a business man. 
So Frank, finding, to his sorrow, that a 
prophet was without honor in his own coun- 
try, and that fortune was smiling sadly upon 
him, determined to go westward, and locate 
where he was an entire stranger, and where 
his literary sins were entirely unknown. 
To the city of P—— he wended his way, 
where he had but one friend. Through his 
influence he soon obtained the situation of 
bookkeeper in the firm of ‘ Getall, Keepall, 
& Co.,”’ one of the largest houses in the city. 
Entering upon his duties, bis friend warned 
him, as he valued his situation, not to let 
the least inkling of his literary inclinatious 
get to his employers’ ears, for with them it 
was an unpardonable crime. He promised 
to abstain from even the appearance of evil, 
till he should have firmly established him- 
self, and proved his capability of being a 
thorough business man. 


THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


BY A. RB. PRICE. 


The senior partner of the firm, Mr. Getall, 
was a man of unlimited ignorance, except in 
business matters. He knew what a dollar 
was when he saw it, and how to turn it to 
account; but beyond that, he had no thought. 
He had the most profonnd contempt for all 
young men who made any pretensions to 
literature while engaged in business, or who 
spent their leisure moments in improving 
their minds. So opposed was he to clerks 
having anything to do with literature, that 
he would not allow a book to come into the 
store, and would permit only one insignifi- 
cant daily paper to be read there. If his 
clerks found time hanging heavily on their 
hands, he made them take the goods down 
from the shelves, and put them back again, 
for recreation. A favorite theory with him 
was, ‘‘ that it was impossible for any, one to 
be worth anything for business, who was 
fond of books and poetry, and he would have 
no lazy book readers about him!”  / 

Nothing more could be expected from his 
antecedents, and a glance at his history will 
furnish the key to his prejudices. His na- 
tive place was C——, on the Kanawa river, 
in Western Virginia. He commenced life 
by scraping together enough money to pur- 
chase a little boat, in which he peddled 
small articles up and down the river, until 
he had accumulated sufficient to set up a 
little store in M——-, on the Ohio. His per- 
severance and success attracted the atten- 


tion of Dowell, a wealthy merchant of P——,. 


from who he obtained supplies for his store. 
On one occasion when in P—— for goods, 
Mr. Dowell asked him:— 

‘* How much money can you collect from 
your effects down in M——?” 

** About five thousand dollars, if all was 
sold.’ 

Well,” said the former, wish to 
retire from business, and I know of no one 
I would sooner have as my successor than 
you. Now, you sell out, come here and take 
my establishment. I’ll let you have it at 
forty thousand dollars, and you can pay it 
as you get able.”’ 

It was a great undertaking, but Getall 


was ambitions, and had a large heart for “ 


anything that promised gain; and what 
many would have been too timorous to 
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attempt, he boldly ventured into, accepted 


_ owner of the entire establishment. 


Dowell’s proposals. Fortune smiled upon 
him, and in a few years he found himeelf 
Pros- 
perity continued to roll wealth into his 
coffers as he advanced in years, till he was, 
as we find him at the opening of the story, 
at the head of the largest firm in P——. 
But to return to our hero. Frank applied 
himself diligently to his employers’ books, 
and by hard study and close application soon 
brought their accounts, which were in a 
mass of confusion, into systematic order. 
By his persevering industry and evident 
business qualifications, he soon won their 


. confidence, and one day in conversation they 


remarked: ‘‘ Mr. Gordon, you are the first 
bookkeeper we have ever had who could tell 
us to a fraction the exact state of our busi- 
ness, The one we had before you came was 
a very fine fellow, and would have made a 
tolerable business man; but he was too fond 
of books.” 

‘That was very bad,” Frank gravely 
remarked. 

** Yes, and not only that, but what do you 
think? He attempted to write poetry occa- 
sionally!” 

“ Worse and worse. No wonder he could 
not get along,’”’ was Frank ejaculation. 

“Well, at last, he would persist in his 
habits, we had to discharge him, for we knew 
he would never come to any good as long as 
he thought so much of poetry and books.”’ - 

Now it happened that this discharged 
bookkeeper was a classically educated man, 
and a physician; but the practice of medi- 
cine not agreeing with him, he tried to get 
into business, and was doing very well, and 
would have made a most excellent book- 
keeper had they given him a fair chance, 
and not let their prejudices run away with 
them. 

Frank knew all this, but said nothing, and 
endeavored more scrupulously than ever to 
keep his own tastes secret. 
himself more diligently than ever, and not 
only did he master the accounts, and keep 
them in order, but found time to go down to 
the sales-room, study the quality and texture 
of fabrics, and make the acquaintance of 
customers, and in a short time became the 
most expert salesman in the house, and was 
promoted to the most responsible situation 
over his older and more experienced com- 
panions. Especially did he get into the good 
graces of the senior partner. The old gen- 
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He applied. 


tleman was very fond of his company, and 
whenever at leisure would come into the 
counting-room and spend it in a pleasant 
chat. He would tell him of his past life and 
experience, descant largely on his ‘“‘ favorite 
theory,” and repeat his well-worn argu- 
ments. Frank was his beau ideal; he was 
lavish in praises of his business talent; ‘‘ he 
hadn’t his head full of nonsensical verses, 
like many other young men; no, he had too 


much good sense for that!’’ To all of which © 


Frank tacitly consented. He entrusted 
Frank with the most responsible duties, 
relied on his judgment in important busi- 
ness transactions, took him home and put 
him on a familiar footing with his family, 
and at all times treated him with the most 
marked respect and esteem. 

When Frank had been there about three 
years, and had got firmly fixed in the house, 
he concluded he might attempt to take the 
scales from the old gentleman’s eyes, come 
out in his true colors, and give him a prac- 
tical demonstration of the falsity of his 
favorite theory.’”’” Now he happened to 
know an Indian legend connected with a 
spring on the Kanawa, near the old gentle- 
man’s birth-place, and as the old man’s 
heart was wrapped up in old Kanawa, 
thing relating to it was sure to touch it; 
one day when there was not much to do, and 
the old gentleman was in the counting-room 
looking over his papers, Frank, as he con- 
tinued writing, casually remarked:— 

“Oh, see here, Mr. Getall; the other even-— 
ing, as I was looking over some old papers, I” 


met with part of an Indian legend connected — 


with a spring on the Kanawa. I got in-- 
terested in it, but it broke off without a con- 
clusion; and as I was anxious to know more 
of it, 1 thought I would ask you—possibly 
you might know something about it. The 
legend was this: ‘When the country was 
being settled, the Indians committed many 


depredations, and on one occasion they be-— 


sieged a fort, in which there was a beautiful 
young lady suffering from a malignant fever. 
The fort was supplied with water from a 
spring near by, but the Indians cut off this 
supply, and the besieged were almost fam- 
ished with thirst. Especially was the young 
lady in agony; in her delirum she raved for 
water, and the fever parched and burned 
her vitals, till death would have been a ré= 
lief and blessing. Her lover—a brave and: 
noble youth—who was at her side, could en- 
dure it no longer. He could not bear to se¢ 
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her in such agony, and he determined to 
take a pitcher, and, in the face of instant 
death, attempt to go to the spring, and 
bring a cooling draught. He reached the 
spot in safety, filled his pitcher, and had 
almost reached the fort on his return; but, 
just as those within were about raising a 
shout for his brevery, a terrific Indian yell 
rent the air, and in a moment he was a 
mangled corpse.’ There the legend stopped.”’ 

The old man listened to the recital; it 
carried him back to his boyhood days; his 
soul was stirred; and pushing up his spec- 
tacles, he rubbed his hands together and 
said :— 

‘“‘Hem!—hem!” he always commenced 
every sentence with a short cough and hem, 
“ Yes, I do know something about that 
legend. I know all about it.’? And then, 
with a most eye, he recounted it entire. 

Frank thanked him, and after some 
further conversation they separated. One 
morning, some weeks after, the old gentle- 
man came into the counting-room in an ex- 
cellent humor, took a seat, and seemed to 
be at leisure. Frank thought he had better 
seize the good opportunity, so while con- 
versing he remarked :— 

“Mr. Getall, you remember an Indian 
legend we were talking about a few weeks 
ago. Since then [ have met with it in the 
‘Hesperian,’ with considerably more added 
to it. Perhaps you would like to see it.” 
Lifting up the desk lid, he took out the 
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magazine, and, opening it at a long poem, 
handed it to the old gentleman, who took it, 
put on his spectacles, and read the title, 
“The Legend of Kanawa; by Frank Gor- 
don.” He read it again, then looked up at 
Frank. 

‘“Hem!—hem! Mr. Gordon, is this 
you ? ” 

‘* That is my name,” replied Frank. 

* Hem!—hem! Why—I—I—didn’t know 
you ever wrote anything!” 

‘Sometimes I rhyme a little at home in 
the evening, to pass away the time.” 

Well—hem! I must read this, and show 
it to Mr. Keepall and my wife.” 

That was the last Frank ever heard of the 
‘* Kanawa legend,” or the old gentleman’s 
“favorite theory.” He was completely 
sold, and by his after acts confessed his 
‘literary doctrines ” entirely exploded. 

Frank commenced writing and publishing 
as much as he liked, and the old gentleman 
was more pleased with him than ever. After 
a while Frank persuaded him to fit up a 
room with a good library of standard works, 
where the clerks could retire to read when 
they had leisure, and many pleasant and 
profitable hours did they spend there. 

Frank Gordon continued blending litera- 
ture with business. Many pieces from his 
pen have graced our best magazines, and 
now he is at the head of one of the largest 
firms in his adopted city. 


H, my love, have I won thee forever? 

Shall I lose thy dear presence no more? 

In my fulness of joy I endeavor 
To recount what the years have in store— 


How our lives shall be gladden and lighted 
With a love winning love day by day, 
With a tenderness truly requited, 
And affection that knows not decay— 


Tn the sunshine of summer’s fair weather 
Or in winter’s chill gloom, side by side, 
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Hand in hand, heart with heart still together, 
Wedded souls that no change can divide, 


But, as music hath ever it sadness, 
E’en my joy hath its one minor tone. 

Oh, my love, art thou glad with my gladness? 
Gentle heart, art thou wholly mine own? 


Is there nothing of doubt that may sever 
Or o’ershadow our soul ever more? 

Nay, beloved—I have won thee forever, 
And great joy hath the future in store! 
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-every description. 


MODERN CREDULITY. 


N spite of improved education and the 
diffusion of knowledge through an ever- 
extending printing-press, there is an amount 
of simplicity among us that may be de- 
*cribed as perennial in its greenness. This 
is best seen in the twofold forms of super- 
tition and credulity, with respect to the 
pretensions of charlatans and impostors of 
There are few minds, 
even in these scientific days, which are 
wholly free from superstition. It will gen- 
erally be found that every man has some pet 
superstition of his own, however he may 
‘laugh at those of his friends. The old belief 
in apparitions seems only to have taken a 
new departure in the modern form of spirit- 
aalism. 
To turn back after once setting out, spill 
salt, walk under a ladder, sit down thirteen 


at dinner, are still considered unluckly 


omens. Such superstitious fancies are 
‘widespread and die hard. They have a 
powerful hold on the minds not only of the 
“ignorant of all nations, but of those whose 
education and experience might be expected 


‘to relieve them of all such notions. In 


‘Yorkshire, to break a looking-glass is still 
believed to entail seven years of trouble. 
In Cornwall, no miner whistles under- 
-ground; while in many places, pixies, fairies 
and brownies are yet regarded as existent 
‘beings. 

\ According to feminine fancies, it brings 
iluck to separate men when you meet several 


' together, but quite the reverse to walk be- 


‘tween two women on the pavement. To 
dream of ivy is still considered very favora- 
ble, and indicates good weather should you 
undertake a voyage. Good fortune is en- 
sured if you sneeze on a Saturday; but 
we must beware of marriage on that day, 
Wednesday being considered the luckiest. 
The last day of December is a favorite wed- 
ding day in some places. A bride should 
avoid wearing green colors, as being em- 
dlematical of evil. In some countries, Sun- 
day is regarded as an especially lucky day 
for births, and so on through the whole cata- 
logue of cautions. 

In the north of England, women still wear 
round their necks blue woollen threads till 
they wean their children, for the purpose of 
warding off fevers. It is not so long since a 
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woman, arrested for theft, when searched at 
the main Bridewell, was found to be wear- 
ing a horseshoe ‘‘ with nails complete,” for 
luck, which on that occasion seems to have 
deserted her. From the pocket of a burglar, 
searched at Bow street, was taken a lump of 
coal, which, the police explained to the as- 
tonished magistrate, is usually carried by 
these midnight prowlers as a sort of talis- 
man to ensure their safety, just as many 
persons still believe in the efficacy of cer- 
tain. gems. It was noticed that a number of 
Russian officers in the last war with Turkey 
wore turquoise rings as ‘‘ a means of protec- 
tion against a violent death.” 

Sailors are not the only class who associate 
the harmless necessary cat with dire por- 
tents. Some actors have implicit belief in 
pussy as an augur of good or evil. The suc- 
cess of that laughter-provoking piece, ‘‘ The 
Private Secretary,”’ is said to have only been | 
really assured after a black cat chanced to 
put in an apperance at one of the rehearsals. 
In fact, no business or profession seems to 
be entirely free from being influenced by 
some sort of fetich. Gamblers are notori- 
ously superstitious, and profess to forsee 
revelations of luck in a great variety of odd 
ways, but especially in dreams. Their belief 
in the significance of numbers is marvel- 
ous. 

In Florence, the dread of the number 
thirteen is so great that it is absent from 
many streets, the numbers skipping from 
twelve and a half to fourteen. In Naples, 
the date on an old tombstone, a flock of 
birds, or the number of shadows cast by the 
moonlight through the iron bars of a gate, 
send away scores of wretched noodles to in- 
vest their last few coins in lottery tickets, in 
the full assurance that winning numbers 
have been revealed to them. Similarly, the 
French are not much wiser in this respect. 
A son-in-law is confident ef winning half a 
million francs if he can only secure a 
ticket the last two figures of which shall 
represent the age of his wife’s mother. 
Another man bases his hopes of gain on the 
coincidence of numbers with the respective 
ages of himself, his wife, and three children. 
Human folly is the same in all countries; 
and were the State to permit/lotteries here, 
it is certain that the same heathen reliance 
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on just such Mumbo Jumbo would be mani- 
fested. 

Then, consider the importance of colors 
with regard to one’s hair and complexion as 
shown in the custom of “ first-footing”’ 
every new year. Imagine the villain of the 
play with fair locks, eyebrows, or beard! 
Yet the great Napoleon is said never to have 
trusted a general who had light hair or 
moustaches. One of the richest men in 
America is reported to confide in clerks and 
others in proportion to the darkness of their 
complexions. The power of overlooking 
the magic influence of the “ evil-eye,” and 
other uncanny attributes, are to this day 
thoroughly believed in by the Irish peasan- 


Iu certain parts of Scotland, the people 
entertain a great borror of the mere mention 
of swine. Not very long ago, in Inverness, 
the small clay effigy of some obnoxious per- 
son, as used in witchcraft, was produced in 
court in evidence against some modern wiz- 
ard. Witnesses testified to the death of cat- 
tle and illness of peasants through this re- 
vival of the black art. 

Lately, in the Thames police court, it 
came out that a woman who had lost a shawl 
tried to discover the thief by the ordeal of 
“the Bible and the key,” a test which 
“ never failed.”? Before invited witnesses, 
she laid a Bible on the table, and placed a 
key, to which a string was attached, between 
its leaves. She held the projecting part of 
the key, pronounced several neighbors’ 
names, and repeated some doggerel invoca- 
tion, till at mention of the guilty name the 
key ‘‘ twisted itself out of her hand and fell 
on the floor.”” In the same manner she 
averred that the name of the pawnbroker 
was obtained with whom her shaw] had been 
pledged. 
’ After such revelations, can we wonder 
that prophetic calendars find thousands of 


_ annual purchasers, or need we be surprised 


that the law frequently fails to protect silly 
dupes from the wily snares of fortune- 
tellers ? 

To consider further evidences of modern 
credulity, what thinks the reader of chemists 
in our times being applied to for mystical 
remedies, as if the days of necromancy were 
not-over? A young woman who was crossed 
in love wrote to a London chemist for a love 
potion, which she believed would bring back 
the roving affections of her fickle swain. 
The chemist was requested to ‘‘ mix a good 


strong one, as it was for a farmer who was 
considerably over six feet high, and broad © 
in proportion.”? This was not the first of 
such curious applications he had to refuse. 
In Somerset, a dairyman who cows showed 
a decrease in their yield of milk concluded 
that he was ‘ overlooked,” and betook 
himself to a “* wiseman,”’ to whom he paida 
guinea down, and agreed to keep him at the 
dairy at the pay of one pound a day and 
maintenance till the spell was exorcised. 

There are striking examples to prove 
how easy it would be to make a rapid for- 
tane by pretensions to some sort of uncanny 
powers, did not wise legislation place certain 
litle obstacles in the way of such enter- 
prises. Feminine curiosity with respect to 
gypsy fortune-telling is well known. But 
one expects a farmer in these days to have 
better sense than to proceed to a gypsy 
camp, as did one lately, for the purpose of 
getting his ‘‘ planet ruled.” It was the old 
story of a fool and his money soon parted. 
The fees demanded from time to time were 
wrapped up in a handkerchief, and some 
‘* dragon’s blood ”’ in a dried state grated on, 
it. He was lured on with promises of 
shortly becoming the possessor of some 
property, and was shown a tumbler in which 
was some liquid, and on looking into it he 
saw what appeared to be some houses float- 
ing therein. At the gypsy’s request, he 
threw the conteats of the glass over his left 
shoulder into the fire. After parting with 
over one hundred pounds, he found the 
gypsy camp suddenly abandoned, and took 
his story to the nearest police office for ad- 
vice and consolation. 

Since commencing this article, a curious 


-case has occurred which bears on our sub- 


ject. A youth was taken suddenly ill, and 
the parents, instead of sending for medical 
assistance, applied to a ‘* somnambulistice 
woman,’’ who mixed some patent potion of 
her own, which was administered to the 
patient with the result that he died in horri- 
ble agony the same night. At Salisbury, 
another woman got herself into trouble 
through setting up as a “ divivity ”’ and pro- 
fessing to read the destiny of a female dupe 
‘through a piece of thick glass,’’ for several 
pecuniary considerations. The foolish ap- 
plicant became at last so much under the in- 
fluence of this crafty ‘* sorceress,’ that her 
mind grew affected. 

But a greater adept than she at the mys- 
tery business now claims our attention, 
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. Methratton, the Great Seer of England, 
Astrologer, Grand-master of the Mysteries, 
ete. An examination by the police of the 
letters and documents in his possession 
proved that the “* prophet’ had been doing 
an extensive and lucrative business. His 
fees for talismanic advice varied from seven- 
pence for “seven years future”’ to fifty 
pounds for the elixir-of-life secrets.”’ His 
correspondence revealed an amount of cre- 
dulity among the public enough to dis- 
hearten the most philanthropic optimist. 
Unhappy married people would be pleased 
to be foretold of the early deaths of their un- 
congenial partners. One gentleman wished 
to know how long his mother would live, 
from whom he had great expectations; 
while a love-sick maiden sent a remittance 
in order to be told how she could obtain the 
affections of a certain young man. ‘‘ Would 
the astrologer control the planets so as to 
draw her and her beloved together, as they 
lived fifty miles apart?’’ The talismanic 
charms were in great demand, and must 
have been very profitable, considering that 
a sheet of crown paper would cut up into 
about eight pounds’ worth of the said pro- 
phetic emblems. 

With such examples of modern credulity 
in free and enlightened England, it is not so 
surprising to hear that recently in Russia a 
peasant was relieved of all his money by the 
simple expedient of three ‘* venerable-look- 
ing men, dressed in clerical fashion,” calmly 
informing him that they were three of the 
apostles. ‘‘ We have given you wealth, but 
you have omitted to exercise charity.”? At 
these words, the trembling victim fell on his 
knees, begged for mercy, and gave up five 
hundred silver roubles—all the money he 
had in the house. 

Some humorist suggested as the best alle- 
gory of Faith—a bald-headed man investing 
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in a bottle of hair restorer. The public cre- 
dulity with regard to new patent panaceas is 
positively touching. 

Advertisements offering absurd remedies 
for any defects of nature meet with instant 


success. It is only the other day that an 
amusing illustration of this form of gullibil- 


ity was seen in France. With the feeling 
that there is nothing so perilous for popu- 
larity as obesity, an actress found promise 
of relief in a doctor who had introduced 
‘massage’ into his practice. He offered 
to reduce Mademoiselle to sylph-like popor- 
tions. She underwent the shampooing pro- 
cess two hundred and thirty-five times, the 
protracted energy of the medical man being 
only equalled by the sublime faith and 
patience of the actress. But, alas! in the 
end she was no thinner, and dismissed him, 
after paying six hundred francs. 

Specimens of the pitfalls always yawning 
for the unwary. One example in conclusion 
will suffice. As the result of a wager be- 
tween some French journalists that human 
credulity had no limit, the following an- 
nouncement was published: ‘I Promise 
Nothing; 1 Engage to Perform Nothing. 
But send one franc fifty centimes in 
postage stamps. Perhaps there is a little 
surprise in store for you. Who knows? 
Address, ‘F. D.,’ Post-office.” The impu- 
dence and apparent candor of this cool ap- 
peal to the public met with every success. 
Stamps rained in for several days, so that 
the winner of the wager was able to hand 
over a substantial sum to a local charity, 
after which he told the story in the news- 
paper, so that the dupes might know what 
had become of their money. How true is 
the saying, ‘‘ People love to be taken in,”’ 
for in such cases experience teaches noth- 


MORNING. 


‘HE purple morning left her crimson bed, 
And donned her robe of pure vermilion hue; 
Her amber locks she crowned with roses red, 
In Eden’s flowery gardens gathered new. 


A CUBAN 


CHAPTER XI. 


STRANGE AND ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURE. 


OACHIN MELENDEZ ORMENTEZ, 
now governor-general of Havana, sat 
musing in his private apartment one evening 
about the period to which we have brought 
the reader, in our tale. A couple of per- 
fumed candles, in silver supporters, lighted 
the room; and the old man, after trimming 
. them raised one foot upon the table, and 
half reclining in his ample easy-chair, 
watched thoughtfully the twining clouds of 
smoke that wreathed about his head, from 
the well-flavored cigar he was smoking. It 
is the Cuban’s constant companion; whether 
about his house, or in the streets, still the 
cigar is in his mouth; and being from a 
mere child accustomed to its continual use, 
he would be fairly lost without it. Even the 
females puff their cigarato with no small 
degree of satisfaction, but to the detriment 
of the naturally beautiful teeth that they so 
fortunately and universally possess. It was 
thus the governor-general was engaged in 
his study, when a low knock at the door of 
his room attracted his attention from the 
train of thought he had been pursuing. He 
directed the applicant to walk in. As he 
did so, the old nurse, before alluded to in 
these pages as the one who came with him 
from Spain, and who had been in the family 
80 long a period, entered. 

“* Sit down, good Elletz,” said the gover- 
nur. ‘ How is my son, to-day—better, think 
you?” 

no, senor!”’ replied the woman; 
‘the colonel will hardly live through the 
night, I fear.”’ 

Think you his end is so near?” asked 
the governor, sadly. 

** The doctors say that he cannot remain 
in his present state many hours.”’ 

‘This is a sad piece of business, Elletz. 
I little thought, when I was coming hither 
across the ocean, that it would be to attend 
my child’s funeral! Elletz, I have been ac- 
customed to confide somewhat in you; for 
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so many years have rolled along since you 
have been with me, that I have often been 
able to test your prudence. I may, then, 
speak to you as I cannot do to any other. 
I had far rather the fierce tempest we 
encountered had swallowed me, than to 
have lived to learn of my dishonor through 
this base act of the colonel’s towards this 
young lieutenant. It is hard for me to 
realize that my child could so have abandoned 
all the honorable feelings I have labored to 
instil into his breast, and at a moment when 
I was rejoiced to meet him, render blank 
my heart by discovering to me the wicked- 
ness of his own. Oh, I feel it sadly, my 
good Elletz!”” 

‘* Senor, I have a weighty matter to speak 
to you about,” said the nurse. 

‘You always have my ear, good Elletz. 
speak freely; though I can listen but poorly, 

~for my feelings overpower my strength,” 
said the governor-general, his countenance 
evincing his unhappiness. 

** Ah, how can I do that, senor? how can 
I speak? ”’ said the old nurse, trembling in 
her voice with the emotion that actuated her 
80 visibly. 

“ This is singular, Elletz, very singular in 
you; what can so move you?” 

“ Ah, it is more strange than you can 
realize, senor! You will not wonder that I 
tremble thus, when I have told you all that 
I have to say.”’ 

‘Well, speak, then, at once, that I may 
fully understand you,” said the governor- 
general, turning more fully towards her and 
evincing the impatience he felt. 

‘“*T hardly know where to commence so 
strange a story as I have to tell you,” re- 
plied the nurse; ‘‘there are so many con- 
tending emotions that actuate me, too, that 
Iam hardly mistress of my own thoughts. 
Fear, guilt, hope, joy—all, strange as it may 
seem, are prompting me at the same mo- 
ment; but I can scarcely hope for your for- 
giveness in the end.”’ The old nurse wiped 
the cold perspiration from her brow, and 
continued: ‘It is now twenty-five years 
since the birth of your son; I remember well 


the occasion. It was a gala-day for all the 
surrounding peasantry, and many a heart 
was gladdened, and yourself made thrice 
happy at the prospect of a male heir to the 
noble house of Ormentez. Ah, plenty 
reigned in every direction! The ample 
feasts, the casks of wine—distributed as 
freely as water—the joyous songs, and merry 
dances upon the greensward ’’—— 

“Stay, good Elletz—stay! the picture is 
too vivid. I remember it all, and now we 
approach the final of that scene upon the 
stage of life, for my son is dying!” 

** But [ must speak thus to explain my- 
self,’ said the nurse. 

* Well, well, as you will; but be brief— 
be very brief, Elletz—my heart is aching.” 

** Well, senor, a year fled quickly by; it 
was gone like a bright, short sunmer’s day, 
so happy were we all made by the joy that lit 
our master’s eye, in the pleasure of the new- 
born child. The boy grew fast and well, 
the pride of yourself, and the delight of its 
kind and gentle mother; who, alas, was not 
destined to live long enough to see her off- 
spring grow up and winning a name in the 
world, and moving in the station that his 
birth entitled him to. Death had marked 
her for his fearful aim. Prostrated by a 
fever, she lingered in pain and suffering, 
but with every attention that your kindness 
could suggest, or our good will perform, 
until finally she breathed her last in your 
arms, blessing both you and the child. Your 
son, of such tender age, was then confided 
solely to my care and attention. I loved it 
better than I could have done my own; I 
watched and tended it carefully, until— 
until 


The nurse with some fearful 


emotion, andjonly saved herself by a neigh- 


boring seat. \ 
“Cheer up, good Elletz! What moves 
youso? What strange story are you about 
to make of this? Drink!” said he, offering 
her a glass of wine; “ drink! it will recover 
” 


The nurse hastily swallowed the glass of 
wine, and with a powerful effort at com- 
posure, went on:— 

“It was my practice to give the infant, 
our dear little Jose, all the out-door exercise 
I deemed to be prudent; and for this purpose 
I frequently sat by his side for hours, upon 
the greensward in the broad court-yard of 
the castle. He loved the place, and could 
already signify he wanted to go there. One 
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day, after playing there for some time, I left 
the infant and stepped into the portal to 
bring it some additional toy, returning again 
almost immediately; but, oh, horror! my 
secret is soon told—the secret,-the festering, 
burning secret of years ’’—— 

‘‘ Speak, I command you,” said the gover- 
nor-general, in an agony of feeling. ‘‘ What 
do you mean? What is the purport of 
this ?”’ 

When I returned,’ continued the nurse, 
**T found that Jose was gone, and another 
child, some few months his elder, was in his 
place.” 

The governor-general could scarcely con- 
tain himself; but rising, he approached the 
nurse till he stood face to face with her, 
both his hands clenched so tightly that the 
nails pierced his palms, so as to start the 
blood itself. | 

*“*G@y on—go on!”’ he said hurriedly, in a 
low, deep tone. 

‘ Ai. first,’’ continued the nurse, “ I raised 
my voice to give immediate alarm; but after 
a moment’s reflection, I feared to do so, for 
it was through my negligence that this thing 
had occurred. I hurried to my own apart- 
ment with the new infant, which was dressed 
like Jose in pure white, and left it in bed, 
after which I ran like one distracted in 
every direction, for hours, to solve the 
mystery. In vain did I hope it might prove 
some temporary trick, to frighten me, but 
no light could I gain. With alittle manage- 
ment, however, I easily arranged matters so 
that change should not be observed; this 
was the more easily accomplished, for the 
children were very nearly of an age, and 
vastly similar in looks. Your own affliction 
in the loss of senoretta kept you much by 
yourself for several months, and during that 
time, you scarcely saw the child even once; 
thus fortune aided the keeping of my 
secret.” ‘ 

Stop!” said the governor-general. ‘Is 
the colonel and that child the same? Speak 
truly.” 

*¢ Yes, senor, he is; but let me continue to 
the end, for my story is not yet done.” 

The old man groaned aloud, saying: ‘‘ Go 
on as you will; I shall ask no more.” 

“This intruder,”’ said the old nurse, ‘* was 
educated, tended, and brought up as your 


son. He enjoyed every care and atiention, 


and you have never, before this hour, 
doubted him to be your own and legitimate 
child. Days and years have I brooded over 
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the wicked deception with an aching heart, 
and a gnawing, guilty conscience. But what 
could Ido? It would only render you per- 
fectly miserable, and do no good that I could 
possibly realize, to undeceive you about the 
matter. Well, at last the colonel was ordered 
to this station, and I felt relieved that he 
was gone, so that his presence might not 
‘continually remind me of my guilt. You 
will remember that by your leave, when he 
left for Havana, I also left the castle for a 
period; and I then adopted a systematic plan 
of action, to discover, if possible, the secret 
of the children. For more than two years I 
examined every possible source of informa- 
tion, for miles and miles, in all directions 
from the castle. I even went to cities and 
roamed about in disguise, until at length I 
joined a gipsey gang, with whom, after 
weeks of travel and service, I got familiar, 
and by cunning intrigues, was at last enabled 
to obtain a clue that I knew would finally 
unravel the mystery of years, and which had 
now grown to be the only thing for which I 
desired to live.” 
“Go on—go on,” said the old man, 
vehemently; ‘‘ I cannot abide this prolixity.”’ 
** But it must be, that I may clear myself 
from your curse,” said the nurse, more 
earnestly. ° 
“ Well, well, as you will; but hsste to 
relieve my anxiety,” said the governor- 
general. 

**T found at last a subtle and crafty old 
leader of one of these wandering bands, 
who remembered to have been employed 
upon a piece of business very like the story 
I had such good reason to remember; after 
hearing his tale, and paying him well to 
speak the truth, I found that he had been 
engaged by a female to exchange the chil- 
dren. He had watched many days for the 
opportunity, and had at last accomplished it, 
as I have related, when I left Jose for a 
moment on the green. I learned, further, 
that the mother of the strange child was 
unmarried, and that consequntly the child 
was an illegitimate one; that she had not the 
means of educating him as she could wish; 
and that she took this means of securing for 
her offspring a station in life which he could 
not otherwise attain. The child she had 
procured in exchange she resolved should 
be taken the same care of that she would 
have done for her own, had not this tempt- 
“ing chance suggested itself to her mind, for 
advancing his interests. She kept Jose her- 
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self for nearly two years, when the actual 
concealment became necessary for her in- 
terest, and again seeking the gipsey chief, . 
she gave him a handsome sun to take the 
child to a couple of honest people she had 
heard of at Madrid, with a purse of gold, 
which was faithfully delivered, with direc- 
tions to rear the child in the best and kind- 
est manner, the same as though it was their 
own, and that quarterly and ample payments 
should be made to them for their trouble. 
The ample sum that accompanied the child, 
and the fair promise, led these people to 
consent to the terms of the arrangement, 
and Jose was thus adopted by the artisan 
and his wife as their own. 

“And what became of him? Speak! 
Where is Jose now?” 

‘* Let me go on iu course, and [ shall tell 
you all faithfully,” said the nurse. 

**T will, 1 will; but be concise. I am on 
thorns to know all.” 

‘ Still I do wrong—and will say, that Jose 
is safe and well!” 

‘‘ Holy mother, I thank thee!” said the 
excited governor-general. 

‘¢ Well, the child grew up, robust, hearty 
and noble in appearance, untrammeled by 
labor or the fatigue of any duty, save his 
studies. He had the advantage of the best 
schools of the city, and the promised funds 
for his support were faithfully and regularly 
remitted for a period of more than twelve 
years, when the person who had committed 
this fearful sin died, the mother of a family! 
Still the kind-hearted people loved Jose, and 
being in comfortable circumstances with the 
world, they insisted on his finishing his 
studies. This he was too independent to do 
at their cost, for he had learned the story of 
his adoption; and by employing his time as 
a copyist, he was enabled to earn enough 
money to pay his board. In vain did he 
endeavor to obtain employment, that might 
support him; he had no influence to aid him, 
and so at last he joined the army as a private 
soldier. A year’s service in Spain filled his 
purse, living as he did with the ulmost 
economy, and then his company and the 
regiment were ordered to Havana, where 
he came along with Colonel Ormentez, who 
was the usurper of his name and fortune; 
but before he left Madrid, he paid the full 
sum of his earnings to the artisan, and thus 
freed himself of the debt.”’ 

‘“* And is he here yet ? ” interrupted the old 
man. ‘ Where is he Y. Ishe in Havana?” 
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‘© He is, senor; he is safe and well, here in 
this city,” said the nurse. 

* Bring him to me this instant, then,”’ he 
said, with earnestness. 

‘*T pray you, senor, have patience. It is 
so necessary, that I cannot go on, else.”’ 

**T can hear of no further delay; already 
have you held me upon the rock, these many 
minutes.” 

*¢ But it is for his interest that I ask this, 
T assure you, senor.”’ 

** Well, go on, then, and tell me all and 
quickly, or I shall become desperate.” 

**T will, and you shall see him as soon as 
it is possible.” 

‘** How strange is all this!’ he said, sitting 
down exhausted with emotion. 

“By bravery and good address,’’ con- 
tinued the nurse, ‘“‘he rose quickly from 
rank to rank, until on your arrival he was a 
lieutenant, beloved and respected by the 
whole regiment. He dared to love above 
the station in which his singular fortune 
had cast him; his colonel, strange to say, 
loved the same lady, and soon learned that 
she looked with a growing interest upon his 
inferior in rank. Then arose a demon in 
his breast, and he sought to take even the 
life of his favored rival, and by a slow, but 
as he conceived a sure process, he endeavored 
to accomplish his purpose. A conspiracy 
was formed to ruin his character, and bring 
him under the power of a court-martial. It 
succeeded strangely; he was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be shot; though all the 
while as innocent as yourself of the charges 
preferred against him. He was led to the 
field of execution, the death file was chosen 
and marched to their station, the word was 
given that was to end his life, and the file of 
musketeers discharged their guns! But 
heaven protects the innocent! and still he 
was unharmed! The guilty conscience of 
the colonel, gnawing and fretting in his 
bosom (ah! I know how keenly), made him 
withdraw the bullets secretly from the guns, 
when he found that it was too late to stop 
the sacrifice in any other way. Still the 
delay thus gained was but momentary, for 
the victim stood beside his grave, and an- 
other file of men must be detached to take 
his lifel What was to be done in this in- 
stance? The colonel feared to betray him- 
self, he dared not go on, and he dared not 
retract! At this critical moment, the min- 
ute gun of Moro Castle sounded the signal 
that announced to the people your coming. 
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This was excuse enough, and the victim was 
remanded to prison to await your decision 
on his cage.” 

‘* Why, Elletz, this is the singular story of 
Juan Pereze,” said the governor, in as- 
tonishment. 

*¢ Ay, senor, and Captain Juan Pereze is 
the lawful heir of the noble house of 
Ormentez! ”’ 

*¢ Do you know this to be so beyond the 
possibility of a doubt ?”’ asked the governor- 
general, rising from his seat and seizing the 
nurse by her arm in his excitement. 

**T have proved it by more than one test, 
and last of all by a peculiar mark which he 
bears upon the breast, which you will re- 
member is referred to on the silver plate 
engraved in memory of his birth, and now 
in the family castle, near Madrid.” 

“What is it, Elletz? Ido not remember, 
exactly.” 

“It is the mark of a date on the left 
breast, near the heart.” 

‘True, true,’”’ said the governor-general; 
“T think I remember something about it, 
now.” 

“‘T can recall it, I am sure,” said the 
nurse. 

* Do, then, Elletz; I am growing forget-. 
ful, but I must remember this.” 

*¢* You will remember, then, that just pre- 
vious {% the birth of Jose, senoretta ex- 
pressed an ardent desire for dates, and the 
many efforts that were made, in vain, to 
procure the wished-for fruit. You yourself 
rode many leagues from Madrid, on horee- 
back to seek for them; but to no purpose.” 

**T do remember it now, Elletz; I remem- 
ber it well, and the remark it gave rise to at 
the birth.” 

‘* Well, senor, Captain Juan Pereze bears 
that mark upon his breast.” 

‘You have seen, Elletz, with your own 
eyes, this mark?” 

*“*T have, senor; and have many other 
proofs.”’ 

‘*T had rather that Captain Pereze was 
my son, than the highest dignitary at the 
court of Castile. From the first moment I 
beheld him, I loved him. His noble form 
and handsome features, his conduct, too, in 
relation to this wicked conspiracy, all showed 
a nobleness that drew me to him in heart. 
I felt, as if by instinct, a deep interest 
inhim. Ah, yes! a father could not be so 
near a true and noble boy of his own blood, 
and not set the channels of his heart open 
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towards him! But, Elletz, you did wrong; 
fearfully wrong; had immediate intelligence 
been given to me, when Jose was lost, by 
vigilant and constant search, the offering of 
proper rewards, and other strenuous efforts 
he could doubtless have been redeemed at 
once. Ah, woman, it was a fearful sin for 
thee to do thus! ” 

‘IT feel it—I feel it!’? sobbed the woman; 
‘and for years has it made me wretched. 
I have never expected to be forgiven; but 
now that I have ferreted it out, and have 
confessed all, I am happier.”’ 

“This is no time to call thee to an ac- 
count; other things will occupy us now,” 
said the governor-general. ‘‘I must see 
this Captain Pereze forthwith.” 

‘* May I beg to be allowed to manage this 
a little further? I know your feelings, 
senor, will be too impetuous to break the 
intelligence to Captain Pereze as it would be 
best.” 

‘“* True, true, Elletz—you are the best one 
to do it; but do so quickly, for I am impa- 
tient to embrace him.” 

“*T will go at once on my errand,”’ said 
the nurse; ‘‘ I must ask forgiveness of him, 
too, for the wicked part I have played in 
this singular game. I have your orders to 
go to him, senor?” 

“You have. Be cautious, but explain all 
to him, as you have to me; then we can 
meet, as we should do, as father and son. I 
shall count the moments until then, Elletz.” 

Scarcely had this conversation ended, be- 
tween the governor-general and the old 
nurse, when one of the attending physi- 
cians entered the apartment, and draw- 
ing near to the governor, said:— 

** It is my painful duty to inform you that 
nee son, the colonel, has just breathed his 

t! ” 

‘“‘ Thy ways are strange and past finding 
out, O Providence!” said the old man, sol- 
emnly. 

The old nurse hid her face in her hands, 
and wept; she could not but feel some at- 
tachment for one whom she had nursed 
from his earliest infancy, and she realized his 
death the more acutely in the present con- 
nection of affairs. The governor-general 
was deeply impressed; he did not exhibit his 
feelings in tears, but covering his face, he 
murmured an audible prayer to heaven for 
guidance in the strange circumstances that 
now encircled him. He had found a'son— 
he had lost one, too, he had so long believed 
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to be his child—and in contemplating the 
strange occurrence, he felt that he needed 
heavenly support to sustain and guide him; 
for matters of so startling a nature sadly try 
the nerves of the old and infirm, and he was 
already past three-score years. 

Thus had ended the career of Colonel Or- 
mentez, the brave soldier, high in rank, ad- 
vanced in attainments, and save in this one 
instance, that had aimed so desperately at 
Juan Pereze’s life, no dishonor could attach 
itself to his name. Thus had death stepped 
in and thwarted all his schemes, and laid 
even himself low—a victim to disappointed 
ambition and pride. Who would have fore- 
told, a few months previous to that day, 
sucha finale to the life of the gallant colonel, 
the envied and respected of all the army? 
Who would have singled him out a victim to 
the power that had now laid him low in 
death ? No one could forsee—no one antici- 
pate this finale. 

The funeral ceremony must always follow 

close upon the decease of the body, in these 
warm climates, where decomposition takes 
place so very soon after death; and the fol- 
lowing noon, therefore, witnessed the long 
military procession that followed the body of 
Colonel Ormentez to the vault of the cathe- 
dral. 
There are few sights more impressive 
than a military funeral, or a burial under 
arms; the solemn march, the muffled 
drums, the reversed arms, the according 
looke of dejection in the faces of the sold- 
iery, all go far to render it highly impres- 
sive. The army were ready to forgive their 
colonel’s conduct to Juan Pereze, their 
favorite, now he was to lie in the cold earth 
with no further power to harm; and thus 
they did, in their rude way, regret his death. 
He was entombed with all the honor due to 
his rank, beneath the marble floor of the 
cathedral of San Felippe, whose aisles he 
had so often trod when in the pride and 
glory of manhood. Thus closed the career 
of the noted Colonel Ormentez. 

The prayer was said, the last chant had 
closed, and the funeral train turned with 
measured and solemn tread from the mas- 
sive doors of the cathedral. All was now 


‘silent within the lofty temple, and the de- 


clining sun threw fitful gleams of various 
colored hues through the rich-stained glass 
of the immense windows. At a moment 


when the light seemed to be the most uncer- 
tain and changeable, a form seemed to glide 


q 
q 


forth from the bowels of the earth, and 
passing along the marble floor of the broad 
aisles, it passed before the aliar, now de- 
serted, and fell upon its face over the stone 
that covered the tomb where the remains of 
the colonel had been laid. The strange, cat- 


_ like motion of this form—the dark hue of its 


countenance, as seen in the uncertain light, 
would leave one in doubt as to whether it 
was really a human being or otherwise; but 
at last a low, but deep and piercing groan 


‘sounded from the altar! It was a human 


voice, though the strange lament it uttered 
was totally incoherent, and apparently with- 
out meaning. At last the form became 
erect, but instantly again assumed the cat- 
like movement we have referred to, and 
seemed to disappear from the cathedral by 
some superhuman means, so silently and 
quickly was the figure gone. What strange 
attachment bound such a creature to the de- 
ceased ? 


CHAPTER XII. j 
THE STRANGE VISITOR TO JUAN’S APART- 
MENT. J 
(NOME with us now, gentlg reader, to the 
neat and pretty hee of Cecil Es- 


peranza. It has all the peculiarities of a 


Cuban dwelling. It is a single-story house, 
but ample in its dimensions, partaking of a 
mixture of the Saraceni¢ and Gothic styles. 
It is so constructed as to form an open 
square in the centre, which is the only yard 


attached to the building. The windows and 


doors all reach from the floor to the ceiling, 

and here and there glass is inserted in the 

stout shutters, to admit light when they are 

closed. The walls are all neatly ornamented 

in fresco, and the furniture is of well-chosen 

mahogany; the floors are all of white mar- 

ble, set in squares. For the purpose of cool- 

ness, these are admirable; and carpets sre 

rarely, if ever, seen here. One striking 

peculiarity, is the care taken to render 

everything secure from assaults without. 

Every window that is accessible from the 

roofs, or the street, is strongly barricaded 

by iron bars firmly fixed in the mason work; 

while the stout fulding doors, that barricade 

the only entrance to the building, would not 
be inappropriate or unfit to guard that of a 

strong fortress, This is a faithful picture of, 
the Cuban town house. Why this mode is. 
so strictly adhered to, I am at a loss to 
say. 
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In the little back parlor of Cecil’s house, 
sat Loise Aretta and Juan Pereze. There 
was that calm peace and content suffusing 
their countenances, that told the beholder 
how truly happy they were. They sat side 
by side, and Juan’s arm supported the waist 
of the dear one so near his heart. 

“ After all, Loise, if I leave your affection 
for your parent aside, I am not so very sorry 
that your father has thus boldly disinherited 
you.” 

** Because it places us on equality, as to 
mercenary affairs — it not that it, Juan?” 

‘** Yes, dearest, that is mainly the reason; 
but then there are others. 

** Well, Juan, I am quite content, so far as 
fortune goes—though you must know that I 
love my father too dearly, not to feel most 
keenly the course he has adopted.” 

** By relinquishing all right and title to 
the fortune, we may one day hope to be rec- 
onciled to him.” 

*“*T shall ardently hope for this end,’ 

said Loise, thoughtfully. 
_ At this moment in tripped Cecil, as light 
as a fawn, her face radiant with kindness of 
heart and good spirits, while she laughed 
and chatted cheerfully to Loise and Juan. 

‘It is all arranged,” said she, *‘ and we 
are to be married to-morrow.” 

** So soon, Cecil,” said Juan, “‘ well, I give 
you joy, dear girl.” 

“ And I too, with all my heart,” added 
Loise, kissing her cheek, as she sat down 
beside her. 

And so it was, Cecil and Ferdinand were 


‘to be married on the morrow at the cathe- © 


dral, and Loise lent all her ideas at sugges- 
tions to render Cecil pleased, and, if possi- 
ble, even more happy than she already was, 
seconded in all her efforts by Juan. 

When the intelligence of Colonel Ormen- 
tez’s decease reached them, they were ex- 
ercised by profound sorrow. There was 
nothing vindictive in the disposition of Juan 
Pereze, and he grieved with honest sorrow, 
at the untimely end of his colonel, declaring 
solemuly, and before heaven, that he fully 
and freely forgive him for the temporary 
inconvenience and unhappiness that he 
had caused him. Even Loise, who could 
hardly realize so much of this spirit towards 
him, joined in her forgiveness, and dropped 
a tear for memory’s sake to the departed 
spirit of him who was gone. 

The night subsequent to the burial of 
Colonel Ormentez, a person called at the 


| 


house of Cecil, and desired a private inter- 
view with Juan Pereze. She was conducted to 
his room, and when Juan met her he recog- 
nized the strange woman who had visited 
him in prison. He had thought of her often, 
since that singular interview, and had he 
known where to seek her, he would have 
done so before now. He bade her to sit 
down, but could not restrain his curiosity, 
alluding at once to her strange promise 
touching his birth and early history. 

“The time has now come when I can 
keep that promise,” she said. 

‘Speak, and, oh! speak truly, I beseech 
of you,” said Pereze. 

‘* Lest you should anticipate me, and thus 
bring on an explanation before the desired 
period, I pursued a peculiar course, and 
threw out a hint to you in the prison that 
you were of lowly birth, by saying, no mat- 
ter how low; but now the time has come 
when I can clear up every point to your per- 
fect satisfaction; for I have traced out all 
the lines of circumstance, and can tell you 


without fear that you are noble! ”’ 


** Noble, woman, de you say noble ?” 
Ay, senor, that’s the word.” 
~* How can this be possible ?” 

“Of as gentle blood as any in Spain,” 
continued the woman. 

“You would not trifle with me?” asked 
Juan, earnestly. 

“Far from it, and by speaking at once 
and to the point, I will convince you of my 
sincerity and truth.” 

“Do, for I can hardly await the most 


“direct intelligence.” 


“ You are then, to commence, the son of 
the governor-general, Ormentez! ”’ 

“Impossible, woman, that is entirely im- 
possible,”’ said Juan. 

“It is as true that you are his legitimate 
son, and heir of his noble house, as that the 
moon now shines above us. This I swear to 
you!” and as she spoke she kissed the 
cross, which every good Spanish Catholic 
constantly wears about his person. 

Juan Pereze gazed for a moment on va- 
cancy in utter amazement, and yet believ- 
ing, for full well he knew that none would 
dare take the oath unless in truth. 

“For the love of heaven,” he said, at 
length, ‘* tell me how this can be.” 

The reader has before this discovered the 
strange visitor, who had so excited Juan’s 
curiosity by visiting the prison, in a priest’s 
disguise, to be the old nurse; and, also, that 
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she who addressed him now was the same 
person. She, therefore, in as few words as 
would express her meaning, told him who 
she was, of his mother’s early death, of his 
being stolen away and his place supplied by 
another child, how he had become the 
adopted son of strangers, and afterwards a 
wanderer, until she had fortunately found a 
clue whereby to unravel the mystery that 
had enveloped him. She acknowledged to 
him, also, her own guilt in the affair, and 
the miserable life she had led continually, 
since the first moment of his loss. She re- 
ferred to her disguise, and to the prison, and 
to the artifice of the baptism, that she might 
discover the mark upon his breast. She 
then told him that she had broken the news 
to the governor-general, and had explained 
all to him, and that it had been deemed best 
by the father to wait until the burial of the 
colonel, before this should be made publie; 
that she had now come by his father’s com- 
mands to bring him to his arms, and in con- 
clusion begged and prayed of Juan, if he 
could do so, to forgive the fearful sin she 
had been guilty of towards him and his 
father, for, oh! ’’ added the old nurse, 
have been fearfully punished for the wrong 

I have done already.” 

‘Say no more,” said Juan, “I freely 
give you all, but lead me to my father.”’ 

**T will, and you shall embrace him im- 
mediately.” 

Father, father!’ repeated Juan, “ what 
a thrilling sound that word hath now.” 

‘© Ah, poor boy, you have never known a 
parent’s endearment,” said the nurse, as 
they left the house; and entering a volante 
they drove at once to the Government 
House, opposite the Plaza. 

« We should utterly fail, were we to attempt 
to describe that meeting between Juan and 
the governor-general; we might recite how 
the governor told him he had discovered 
those native traits of nobleness in his bosom, 
before he suspected his relationship, and 
while he had believed the colonel was his 
son, regretting in his heart, at that time, 
that he who was now deceased, did not also 
possess these generous promptings. ‘“‘ Never 
have I, even to this last hour,’’ said the old 
man, “‘ felt the true regard of a parent for 
him, and I think it must have been an intui- 
tive sense of the wrong that had been done, 
that kept me thus in spirit aloof from him— 
and Jose, on our first meeting (I must call 
you Jose now), under such unfavorable cir- 
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cumstances, my heart clove most strangely 
to you, my son. Ah, heaven be praised 
that I have lived to see this, and to feel my 
bosom warmed with true parental love and 
pride. I can now die happy, let the time 
come when it may. I can leave my henor 
and that of our ancient house, safely with 
you, my son.” 

Juan’s, or rather Jose’s replies (for we 
- must also call him so now), were touching 
and eloquent, because they came from the 
heart. He told of the long years of unhap- 
piness he had known ever since he was old 
enough to realize the peculiarities of his sit- 
uation, and that his birth, or rather the 
doubts that hung over it, was the only real 
hardship he had ever known worthy of the 
name. But how completely it was now dis- 
pelled—and he was more than repaid for all 
that he had suffered. There was not a word 
spoken, or a moment passed, then and 
there, that was not a volume of thought and 
time. A father and son were meeting after 
a lapse of time that had made an infant into 
the form and stature of a man. The circum- 
stance was a strange and peculiar one, 
scarcely with a parallel. 

** Let this be kept strictly secret from all,” 
said the governor-general, “‘ until we can 
make proper arrangements for its public 
declaration and celebration.” 

“TI would have asked this of you, father,” 
said Jose, wiping away the tears. 

** It’s best that it should be so,’’ continued 
the governor, “for as festivity must be the 
order of the day on which it is announced, I 
would not have it too soon after the colonel’s 
death.” 

‘“* And let me have time, too, to collect my 
wandering senses, I pray you, father; for 
the last few months have been so eventful, 
80 wonder-producing to me, that I can y 
realize the strange facts that 1 have learned, 
during that time.” 

** There is no time so appropriate as this 
for me to ask forgiveness,’’ said the nurse. 

“* Elletz,’’ said the governor, turning to 
her, ‘‘ I have thought over your conduct and 
find many extenuating points in it. It is in- 
disputable that you have done wrong, but in 
this joyful moment, I can only find it in my 
heart to forgive you, for by your strenuous 
exertions this discovery has been made. 
Yes, Elletz, I forgive you!” as he spoke he 
held his hand towards the old nurse, who 
took it and kneeling kissed it warmly. 

“TI, too,” said Jose, voluntarily. 
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The heart of the old nurse was too full for 
words, but, kissing his hand, she remained 
silent for some minutes, and then said to 
Jose, wiping away the tears from her 
eyes:— 

*“‘ Ah, senor! my heart yearned towards 
you within the cold and cheerless prison 
walls. I could hardly restrain my desire, 
when I saw the mark upon your breast, and 
every doubt was removed from my mind, 
from throwing myself at your feet, and tell- 
ing you all on the spot, but I conquered my 
feelings, for I knew that I must not be pre- 
mature; that I must first arrange all the 
threads of discovery, and then break the in- 
telligence to your father, before I did so to 
you. This is the reason I could not then 
speak more plainly. Then again, by begin- 
ning at the very commencement of your 
strange history, I was enabled in some small 
degree to justify the seemingly unpardona- 
ble offence I had committed; whereas, had 
an explanation taken place without the 
arrangement I have made, I should have 
been condemned without a hearing.” 

‘*The explanation is sufficient, and I am 
in no mood for fault-finding, Elletz,” said 
Jose, in reply to her words; “ but,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ now that I think of it, as you 
have found out so well who I am, cannot 
you tell us who the colonel really was? 
You have only hinted as ‘o his birth. Who 
was he, nurse ?”’ 

“ Ay, Elletz,” joined in the governor- 
general, “‘ who was the colonel? Tell us 
that. ” 

“Yes, I did learn who he was,’’ replied 
the nurse, recalling the matter to her mind. 

*¢ Well, tell us then,’’ said the governor- 
general, ‘‘ for this is a time of wonders.” 

‘“‘T have thought one of miracles,” said 
Jose Ormentez. 

Go on, Elletz,”’ said the governor. 

Yes, unfold the whole mystery,” added 


» Jose. 


‘* When I[ once undertook to fathom this 
affair, I determined to do so thoroughly. It 
required little penetration to discover and 
realize the actuating motive of the mother, 
who had rather her own child should be sep- 
arated from her and become the ostensible 


son of another, than not to see it raised to 


honor and distinction. Her motive was 
easily understood. The question, as to 
whom the father of the child was, naturally 
suggested itself to my mind, and after being 
so long connected with the colonel, as his 
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nurse, I wished to learn this also. So I 
made it a subject of investigation, and at 
last ascertained that he was a native of this 
island, of Cuba, who had been made a fre- 
quent messenger to Spain, where he had by 
chance met with the mother of this child. 
With a fine form and handsome address, he 
partially won her confidence and affection, 
for she was then young and inexperienced, 
and at last he deceived and betrayed her; 
the consequence of the sin being this child. 
This man was already married in this island, 
where he had also one child. He soon re- 
turned to Havana, after the event I have 
named, but government saw fit to employ 
him once more as its messenger, and his en- 
gagements thus carried him again to Mad- 
rid, after the lapse of five years from the 
period of his return. 

“On revisiting Spain, he found that she 
whom he had so wronged was now married, 
and the honest parent of ason. He sought 
a private interview with her, and renewed 
his dishonorable addresses. She scornfully 
repulsed him, he persisted, and she exposed 
him to her husband, who was a noble, high- 
minded man, and a distinguished officer of 
state at Madrid. He called out the villian 
who would have betrayed his honor—they 
fought, and the miscreant was killed at the 
first fire! Since our arrival in Havana, I 
have learned still more of his history. Los- 
ing his first wife, he became united to a 
handsome widow, with two children, whom 
he doubtless married for her property; but 
he lived with her only a few months, being 


as I have said, called again to Spain, where 


he lost his life in the duel. 

“The son of whom I have spoken, by his 
first wife, was brought into the family of his 
father’s new connection; and, being a wild 
spendthrift with no ostensible means of a 
livelihood, he lived upon his new mother-in- 
law, annoying and troubling her until she, 
too, in a few years died, leaving her two 
- Children alone in the world, with this evil 
half-brother to guide them. That brother 
has been executed by your orders or rather 
by the misinterpretation of them! The two 
daughters were Isabella and Cecil! The 
former has retired to a convent, the latter, 
as you well know,” she said, referring to 
Jose, “is about to marry page the Ferdi- 
nand.”’ 

“ How strange a story is all this,” said the 
governor-general. 

“* And yet it is true,” said the nurse. 


** And the colonel was a brother, then, of 
Johannes Esperanza, without suspecting 
it?” 

‘Even so, senor, a strange ordination of 
fortune! ”’ 

“Will there be no end to these won- 
ders ?”’ asked Jose Ormentez, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ These two were plotting my death 
by conspiracy together, and yet how little 
either of us suspect the true relation that ex- 
isted in our strange and remarkable for- 
tunes.” 

‘Wonderful, indeed, are the ways of 
Providence,’”’ said the father, lifting his 
hands in reverence. 

“T think the story must be fully un- 
ravelled now,” continued Jose Ormentez. 

** Not quite yet,” said the nurse, *‘ I have 
somewhat more to say to you.” 

**More disclosures? Impossible,” said 
Jose, ‘‘ for we know now who every one is, 
with a good sprinkling of their genealogy, 
from their very birth.’’ 

**To whom do you refer now?” asked the 
governor-general, of the nurse. 

Ferdinand! ”’ 

* Ah! what of him?” asked Jose. 

*“T should not wonder,” said the gover- 
ernor-general, facetiously, “ if he turned out 
to be my grand-mother; the charagter of 
these disclosures would seem to warrant 
something quite as strange.” 

** The name of the officer who took the life 
of this Esperanza in a duel was Ferdinand 
Peltez. In an insurrection some two years 
subsequent to that event, occuring in Mad- 
rid, he was sacrificed by an infuriated mob, 
in his endeavors to enforce the laws of the 
city, and his wife, who loved him with the 
tenderest solicitude, soon followed him to 
the grave, leaving their only child, Ferdi- 
nand, an orphan. Some family took com- 
passion on him, procured him a teacher, and 
afterwards the situation of page to the cap- 
tain of the prison, who was about that period 
appointed to the situation, and despatched 
to this island; and thus Ferdinand is inti- 
mately connected with this singular plot of 
actual life.’’ 

* Does Ferdinand know aught of this ?”’ 
asked Jose of the nurse. 

** In part,” said the nurse. 

** And how much ?” 

‘Only as to whom his parents were, that. 
is all,”’ she replied. 

“It is best that he should know nothing 
further,” said the governor-general. 
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_ * Ay, by all means, keep from him the 
secret of his mother’s early mistake,’’ said 
Jose. : 

the nurse, “ nor would it have done so now, 
but to complete my story to you, touching 
these peculiar matters.’’ 

‘We trust to your discretion as to all 
these things, Elletz,’’ said the governor-gen- 
eral. 

‘¢ Your wish, senor, will ever be my law,” 
added the nurse. 

This strange and unexpected clearing up 
of all matters, so far from making it all plain 
at first, to Jose, seemed actually still more to 
puzzle him, so many wonders had burst upon 
him in quick succession. What a history he 
had now to unfold to Loise Aretta, the dear, 
devoted Loise, who had sacrificed all for his 
sake, home, parent, fortune, everything, to 
follow, as she thought, the fortunes of a 
poor musketeer. ‘‘ Ah, I glory in all this; 
could there have been a severer test of true 
affection than she has experienced ?”’ asked 
Jose Ormentez, of himself; ‘‘ certainly not, 
and I was all the while being blessed under 
the cloak of oppression. No, no, Loise, 
dearest, not the poor musketeer, but Colonel 
Jose Ormentez (already had his father issued 
the proper papers for this advancement), 
the heir of the wealthiest house in all Cas- 

Je, and among the most renowned of Spain, 
ball be thy loving and devoted husband. 

Ah!” mused he to himself, “I shall never 
forget that she would have united herself 
with equal joy to the poor, unknown sold- 
ier.” 

Jose Ormentez reasoned well and truly, 
for never was there amore honest, unalloyed 
‘affection evinced for a mortal, than that 
which Loise bore for him. She showed it 
in every change that had besieged him for 
the last few eventful months, and by the 
peculiar sacrifice she had made for his sake. 
She knew nothing of the change that had 
taken place; she still considered him she 
loved as plain Captain Juan Pereze, of the 
Fifth; little dreaming that he had already 
received his commission as colonel of the 
regiment, and that he was by birth the son 
of the good old governor-general, Ormentez 
himself. But she was not long to remain in 
doubt or ignorance, for immediately after 
the close of the conversation we have re- 
lated, between the governor, the nurse and 
himself, Jose hastened at once to Loise, to 
reveal to her the secret of his birth, and all 


It will never pass my lips again,’’ said 


the mystery that had hung about his early 
days, and to explain, too, who Colonel Or- 
mentez was, and the cause of all these 
things. 

He found a heart in her bosom to share 
every sorrow with him, and doubly did he 
realize all his good fortune, as he sat by her 
side and recalled its true value. How very 
true it is, that our joys are double when we 
can share them in heart with another. This 
is a delightful principle that we might expa- ~ 
tiate upon. Yet, though seemingly all 
trouble as to a complete reconciliation with 
Senor Aretta was now removed, still Loise 
and Jose both knew her father too well, not 
to fear the promptings of pride in the mat- 
ter to their detriment; for Senor Arettta 
had denounced Jose, while he was thought 
to be lowly born, in such decided terms that 
Loise feared, and justly, too, that he would 
hardly bring his pride to the task of retract- 
ing his words, although the most remarka- 
ble and unforeseen circumstances had since 
taken place, so as to entirely remove the 
grounds on which these wholesale objections 
were made. 

Thus, although fortune seemed to have 
done all in her power to render them happy, 
yet stubborn fate, which has, since the days 
of Adam, decreed that the course of love 
must ever be uneven and crooked, when 
most true and sincere, seemed in this in- 
stance to take pleasure in establishing the 
principle. Both Loise and Jose, however, 
were inclined to look on the bright side, and 
thus hope for the best. 

‘¢ We must love the more dearly for these 
drawbacks to our happiness,” said Jose to 
Loise, ‘‘ and thus, though we must acknowl- 
edge their existence, still we shall feel the 
weight of heavy heartedness, that would 
otherwise possess us.” 

“Oh! it is hard, very hard, Jose, to feel 
thus estranged from a parent, one who be- 
fore this event has been almost an idol in 
my heart, to whom I have looked up for 
guidance and protection, for our dear mother 
has been dead these ten years.” 

‘* Heaven will bless such constancy as 
thine, Loise. I know, I feel that it will, and 
you will yet receive your father’s blessing,” 
said Jose, kissing away the tears from her 
beautiful eyes, and drawing her close to his 
breast. 

‘*T should not complain, blessed as I am 
with thy love, Jose.”’ 

“This love which we bear for each other, 

4 i 


shail absorb all ills in the complete and per- 
fect joy that warms us.” 
«« How strange bas been the history of our 


acquaintance; how wonderful the disclosure. 


of your birth and rank. You, the poor 
musketeer, to be now vice-governor of 
Havana. Colonel Ormentez, that was, 
turned out to be the brother of that fearful 
Johannes Esperanza, yet they were born in 


different quarters of the globe. Ferdinand 


is so strangely wound up, too, in this un- 
travelled tale, and even Cecil and poor Isa- 
bella, who, but from unfortunate circum- 
stances, might have been an ornament to 
her sex. Why, Jose, there are few fairy 
tales more curious and strange than the 
actual history which is thus attached to 
you.” 

“I am content, Loise, so that after every 
change I can call you mine.” 


‘It would now ‘be our own fault if we 
were not happy, for fortune seems to have 
done nearly everything for us, leaving but 
one cloud in the glorious sky that over- 
shadows our world of pleasure.”’ 

** And that is 

‘* My father’s displeasure, Jose,” sighed 
Loise, thoughtfully. 

** All will yet be right, my heart tells me 
so, Loise; I know it will.” 

“We will hope so, dear Jose,” she repled, 
looking in his face for encouragement. 

It is the very helplessness of woman, her 
relying upon us for sustaining help, her own 
weakness, so mingled with gentleness of 
spirit and confiding love, that renders her so 
dear to the sterner sex. And while Jose 
looked upon the beautiful girl, who seemed 
to lean in spirit upon him, he loved her for 
that very dependence. 


(Concluded next month.]} 
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ELL,” said Lilian, ‘* kindly tell me 


what I have ever said or done to 
lead you to believe that such a question 
could be pleasing to me.” 

“You have always been very kind,’’ re- 
plied Doctor Rush, so surprised and hurt by 
the manner in which the girl he loved had 
received his proposal that he could scarcely 
find words to express what he felt. 

* Kind!” echoed Lilian. ‘‘ And in society 
who is not kind?” 

‘I thought you noticed my growing affec- 
tion for you. Yet I can scarcely say ‘ grow- 

> ing;’ for the first moment I saw you, I 
knew that you were the one woman in all 
the world for me.” 

Lilian flushed and looked down. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, in a _ 
tone; ‘* but one cannot help isdn 

“And I thought you had noticed my 
admiration.” 

Lilian laughed a pleasant silvery laugh. 
It was almost absurd of this man to imagine 
she noticed his admiration, when almost 
every man to whom she was introduced 
showed much the same signs. 

She had but one rival in the county, and 


that was one of her sisters. Even in the 
London season they were known as “ the 
beautiful Misses Eversely;” and in the 
county they were the ornament of every 
meeting they graced with their presence, as 
the rector said when returning thanks to 
Miss Lilian for distributing the prizes at a 
flower-show. 

‘* I should like you,” she rejoined, looking 
straight into his face, ‘‘ to tell me frankly 
what I have done to make you think I 
noticed your kind attentions.” 

‘** Did you not give me a rosebud?” 

** No; not I!” 

“Miss Lilian, have you forgotten the 
lawn-tennis party and the button-hole you 
not only gave to me, but pinned in my coat 
yourself; a pale-cream rose-bud and a spray 
of maidenhair fern ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I remember now!” exclaimed 
Lilian. ‘* You were one of three forlorn 
bachelors who had not a flower among them. 
I remember I gave you each a flower. 
What then ?”’ 

‘*T thought mine was the best; and then 
— But of course, if you did not mean 
it—— Still it was for my sake you went in- 
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332 
to the garden; and it was I who went with 
” 


~ “No blame to me there! ” retorted Lilian. 
What next?” 


‘* When you played the accompaniment to 


my song, you did it so well, as if it were a 
pleasure and you wished me to succeed! ” 

So I did,”’ replied Lilian. ‘‘ [like people 
to do what they have to do with all their 
heart. I hate lukewarm people! But what 
then? I really do not see that there has 
been anything in my conduct for you to 
complain of!” 

“IT don’t complain,” said Doctor Rush. 
*¢ I do not bring any charge against you, in- 
deed, I am willing to say that I deceived my- 
self by attaching undue importance to the 
little courtesies you showed me. Neverthe- 
Jess,”? here the young man again raised 
his eyes to Lilian’s face and spoke in a tone 
of severity, ‘‘ I do not like to think that you 
have been quite insensible to the devotion I 
have shown, that you have not seen that for 
your sake I altered the course of my life and 
strained every nerve to attain the position 


which I now hold, and which, I think, en- 


titles me to ask you to be my wife.” 

**T don’t see that I am answerable for any 
change in your living.”’ 

Lilian spoke with some hesitation; for her 
conscience was not so clear as she declared 
it was. She remembered the day when 
Mabel Scatchell had made a joke upon his 
name and his attentions to her. 

** You are his queen,’’ Mabel had said, 
“ his light, his life—a sovereign Rush-light!”’ 

“Never!” Lilian had declared, angry 
with herself for having so far shown her 
feelings as to be the subject of remark. 

' From that day her manner had changed 
towards him. She had shut her eyes and 
closed her ears to all that had attracted her 
in the handsome young doctor. She had 
know well enough that he loved her. He 
was qualifying for the navy, and had told 
her so, enlarging on the advantage open to 
him in the career of a naval surgeon, when 
she, with grave eyes and trembling lips, had 
said:— 

“Oh, that is a terrible profession! 
Twenty years’ banishment from the society 
of friends, twenty years without a home, and 
all the risks of storms, wars, and dreadful 
fevers! ”’ 

He had felt sure that she loved him. 
Their eyes had met, and an anxious look of 
regret in hers intensified the devotion in his; 
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80, though no word had been spoken to | 
form a bond, he imagined that she was his — 
forever. 

This was a year back. After this un- 
spoken pledge, he had returned to town, 
obtained money from his father to buy a 
London practice, and waited patiently and 
watched until a partnership was open to 
him in a well-established concern where the 
fortune of the senior partner was made, and 
where he would reign alone as soon as he 
had made himself well acquainted with the 
patients and given some proof of his skill. 

It was an elegant home that he had pre- 
pared for Lilian in Wimpole street. He had 
not ventured to propose to her or speak to 
her father till the home was ready, the 
practice well in hand, and he himself so 
popular that there could be but little risk of 
a refusal. 

He racked his brain in vain to find some 
reason for her rejecting him. He was not 
likely to guess that a mere joke and a silly 
mocking laugh had sealed his fate—that his 
name was the real cause of Lilian’s disincli- 
nation to unite herself to him—the silly 
dread of being known by the sobriquet of 
Rush-light.”” 

Lilian was very young, and had been 
brought up to estimate herself highly; she 
felt that her father and mother expected her 
to make a good match and take a leading 
position in the county. And not only was 
she handsome, but she had inherited from 
her maternal grandfather a fortune that 
gave her an independent position apart from 
any provision her father might make for 
her. 

* Certainly,” said Doctor Rash, drawing 
a step nearer to her and speaking with de- 
liberation, ‘‘ you are answerable for the 
change I resolved to make in my life. Be-~ 
fore I met you I had arranged to lead a 
wandering life, to see the world; and I had 
interest to secure me promotion in the line 
1 had chosen. I believed that you were 
distressed at the idea of our being parted for 
so long; 1 could not bear to think of what 
might happen during my absence; I would 
not risk losing you. For your sake I re- 
mained in England and made the home I 
now ask you to share.” 

would coerce me!” exclaimed 
Lilian, her color rising. 

‘** No, I would not coerce you; but I would 
have you look into your own heart and con- 
sider carefully whether you are not refusing 


_ me from caprice; whether it is not from an 
idea of duty to your family, in order that 
you may make some brilliant match, and thus 
not only wreck my happiness, but your 
own.” 

Lilian knew that what he said was true, 
and she dared not trust herself to meet his 
honest eyes. She would have liked to hold 
out both her hands and bid him shield her 
from the world and all its folly; but she had 
refused him; and, unless he begged her hard 
to take him, how could she change her 
mind? Besides, he approached her—yes, 
blamed her—for deceiving him. Lilian did 
not like blame; but her conscience told her 
that in this case she deserved it, and that 
did not make it any easier to bear. 

‘‘T am sorry you troubled yourself to 
think so seriously of my actions, looks, or 
words,” she said, after a long silence. ‘I 
did not know you were sacrificing yourself 
for me; but I do not feel bound to marry you 
because you made such an unfortunate mis- 
take! ”’ 

Though Doctor Rush was young, he had 
worked too hard at his profession to be 
ignorant of the world. He felt convinced 
' that Lilian loved him; but he was also con- 
vinced that her ambition had been aroused, 
and that she was rejecting him for the sake 
of some worldly advantage. They stood 
silent for some minutes, neither looking at 
the other. At last Doctor Rush spoke. 

am sorry,’”’ he said, very sorry—for 
my mistake—if indeed the mistake is mine, 
not only for my own sake and yours, but for 
the destruction of that high ideal of woman- 
hood which is such a sweet influence in life. 
Love, I see, is for the poor alone, who have 
nothing else to give or offer. 1 have had 
my lesson at your hands. I wish it had 
been otherwise.”’ 

They walked back to the house side by 
side. The birds were twittering, and the 
light was fast fading. Lilian could scarcely 
see the face of her companion. She wanted 
to say something gracious and kindly; but 
the words would not come. The avenue 
seemed very long; but at last the great stone 
steps were reached. She turned and said, 
with much constraint:— 

“IT too am sorry, and wish it had been 
otherwise.” 

Then they passed into the light and 
warmth of the cheerful house, and spent a 
long evening in each other’s company. 

Tbe next day the doctor left early, an- 
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nouncing that he was summoned to London 
by one of the morning letters. 

Lilian sighed. She had not expected to 
suffer so much; she had not believed that 
she really cared for him; and it was a bitter 
aggravation of the pain to know that it was 
caused by her own willful conduct. 

She thought he would come back; but in 
this she showed how little she had under- 
stood his character. 

During the London season she passed his 
house, and noticed how prettily all the lower 
windows were fitted with miniature conser- 
vatories, and how the great balcony that 
stretched down the side-street was covered 
in with glass to shelter beautiful palms. 
She met him two or three times; then he 
disappeared; and she heard that he had gone 
abroad. 


Three years passed, and Lilian Eversley - 


began to feel that the mistake she had made 
was one that could never be remedied. 
Both her sisters were married. The eldest 
had made a brilliant match and had gone to 
Indian; the younger, Mary, had settled in a 
quiet English home, and with pretty ma- 
tronly pride reproached Lilian for still being 
free in spite of the many offers she had 
received. 

Sir John and Lady Eversley went abroad 
for the winter; Lilian preferred English 
life, and so was paying her sister a long 
visit. Her house—the Grange—was near a 
garrison-town, where balls succeeded each 
other in rapid succession, and either private 
theatricals, concerts, or dinners prevented 
anything like dullness. 

As usual, Lilian made her mark; and Mr. 
Grant was flattered and pleased by the ad- 
miration accorded to his wife and his sister- 
in-law. 


It was at one of these entertainments that. 


Lilian met Sir Launcelot Iiderton. He was 
young, and, if not so handsome as Doctor 
Rush, he had the very agreeable adjunct of 
wealth. He had succeeded to his title about. 
a year before, and had a beautiful Eliza- 
bethan mansion which was half hidden by 
grand old trees to offer her as her home. 
He was considered one of the most eligible 
men in the county, and had been the object 
of great attention in all families where there 
were marriageable daughters. 

Lilian was flattered by his attentions. He 
was attracted by her appearance, and possi- 
bly by her indifference as to whether she 
pleased him or not. ‘‘ How grandly she 


would reign at Old Court!’ he thought, 
when he watched her helping her sister at a 
hunting-breakfast, at once cheerful and dig- 
nified, with just the right word for each 
yuest. 
**T will be happy,’’ said Lilian, speaking 
to herself rather than to Sir Launcelot, when 
he had placed the brilliant engagement-ring 
upon her finger and kissed her by way of 
sealing the solemn contract between them. 

too shall be happy,” he replied. ‘How 
can I help being happy with you at my 
side ?” 

Not a little bitterness was felt in several 
families at this girl from another county 
being chosen by Sir Launcelot. 

** Poor Miss Butterworth! ” said one. 
“Poor Blanche Butterworth!” echoed 
others; and a great deal of pity was suddenly 
displayed for a girl who hitherto had not 
been thought worthy of notice, and whose 
pretensions to Sir Launcelot’s affection had 
been smiled at as absurd. 

_ Now Miss Butterworth’s claims were pro- 
nounced to be legitimate. Was she not a 
connection of the family, if not a cousin? 
Had not her father been a clergyman, and 
had not the living been given to him by Sir 
Launcelot’s father because he was a relative? 

The exclamation and pity never reached 
Lilian or her sister Mrs. Grant. On the 
contrary, congratulations eame pouring in, 
and Lilian had six weeks of proud, happy 
enjoyment of her engagement; and then Sir 
Launcelot began to press for a speedy wed- 
ding. How could she marry while her par- 
ents were still abroad? Sir Launcelot un- 
dertook to persuade them, rushed across the 
continent to gain his point, and came back 
victorious in little more than a week. 

Lilian at last seemed content and happy. 
There was no reason why the marriage 
should not take place in the early spring. 
Her parents would come home on purpose 
- to be present at the ceremony. The excite- 
ment of hasty preparation was delightful; 
and she was so near her future home that 
Sir Launcelot could easily consult her on 
any doubtful point. 

As time went on, presents began to arrive, 
and soon poured in so abundantly that it 
puzzled Lilian to remember who had given 
them; nearly all were from friends of Sir 
Launcelot who were strangers to herself. 

Well,”’ said Mary, thought I knew 
almost every one on this side of the county; 
but it is evident that I do not, for you have 
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presents from many persons whose names I 
have never heard. I am afraid we shall 
give offence, for we cannot possibly find 
room for all those who will come over to the 
church to see you married.”’ _ 

** T hope it will be find weather,” remarked 
Lilian, as she broke the seal of a pretty little 
note that had just been brought in. 

She read it with a puzzled expression, 
then handed it to her sister. 

‘ From Blanche Butterworth,” said Mary. 
‘Oh, I know her! Yes; she has been il] 
poor girl—has a little present for you that 
she would like to give you with her own 
hands. She is rather a nice girl—one of Sir 
Launcelot’s relatives, I believe. They live 
at some distance; Alexander must drive you 
over.” 

‘* Tt is rather strange she should ask me 
to go—don’t you think so? ”’ 

‘No; they do not keep a carriage—in 

fact, they are almost poor—and she has been 
ill. You must know her of course. 1 sup- 
pose she ought to have been asked to be a 
bridesmaid. I wonder Launcelot did not 
think of her.” 
_ The next time Mr. Grant had to drive 
over to Arrowhill to fulfill his duties as a 
magistrate he took Lilian with him. 1t was 
a lovely day; the buds on trees and hedges 
were showing their tender green in the mild 
sunshine. Seated in the high dog-cart, 
Lilian had a fine view of the country through 
which they passed. Presently they came to 
some gates and hedges and a lodge. 

‘““T think,” said Mr. Grant, ‘‘as I have 
your company, I shall avail myself of Sir 
Launcelot’s permission and drive across his 
park. Perhaps you have not seen this end 
of his place?” 

“No,” replied Lilian; ‘“‘I don’t think I 
have.” 

‘* It’s a very nice compact little property,” 
he continued, as .hey bowled along under 
the trees. ‘* Old Sir John lived long enough 
to improve the whole place. Every cottage 
has been either modernized or rebuilt, all 
the land has been drained and fenced upon 
the new principles. Sir Launcelot has not 
only succeeded to the property, but to the 
cordial good feeling of the people.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Lilian. “It 
must be horrid to live in the country unless 
the people like you.” 

‘They are easily reached by sympathy,” 
returned Mr. Grant. 

They passed the village and the school, 


= 

| 
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from which the children were running to 
the playground. 

' Mr. Grant was rather silent for a time. 
Lilian thought that perhaps he had some 
business to consider, sd let him drive on 
without making any remarks. Suddenly he 


- roused himself and asked:— 


“ Are you tired, Lilian?” 

*¢ No—not at all. Have we much farther 
to go?” 

Not very much,’ replied Mr. Grant, 
‘in fact, the house is just on the other side 
of Arrowhill; and, do you know, Lilian, I 
think it would not be a bad plan for you to 
stop there.” 

** Stop where—at Arrowhill ?” 

** Yes; I shall not be more than an hour 
or two at the most. I can take you to see 
the Bennets, a charming lot of girls, or the 
Smiths; you would like the Smiths.” 

Mr. Grant spoke with conviction, and 
there was an unmistakable expression of 
relief on his face as he made the suggestion. 

“Why?” asked Lilian, looking atten- 
tively at her brother-in-law. 

‘* Well, I am taking you to see Blanche 
Butterworth against my will. I told Mary 
60, and begged her to tell you; but she did 
not see the matter as I do. I am afraid it 
will not be a very pleasant visit for you; I 
feel as if I were acting treacherously, in fact, 
in taking you there; for you are innocent of 
the actual position of affairs in that quarter.” 
What do you mean?” inquired Lilian. 

** It is a matter of some delicacy,” he re- 
plied. ‘*I do not of course know what Sir 
Launcelot has told you or what you have 
heard, or what you think about it.’’ 

** Blanche Butterworth is a sort of cousin 
of Launcelot’s, and has a present for me,’’ 
observed Lilian impatiently. 

** Yes; and she has been ill for some weeks 
or months. She was the Vicar’s daughter; 
and the Vicar was very intimate with old 

Sir John Iiderton. There is a rumor afloat, 
well, it’s not pleasant to tell you, but, you 
see, Lilian, I do it for the best, for I think 
the truth should be told in these matters. 
It was thought at one time that Sir Launce- 
lot intended to ask her to be Lady Idlerton. 


. All gossip, you know! But that is why I 


advise you not to visit her.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Lilian, in a tone 
of deep distress. 

“There—do not worry yourself! It is 
nonsense, you know. In country towns 
people always link names together in the 
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most silly way. For myself, I had half a 
dozen wives chosen for me before Mary was 
really mine; and, upon my honor, I never 
gave any cause for such rumors! ” 

she a nice girl?” asked Lilian. 

‘Used to be a quiet girl enough, not a 
vixen; still I thought I might be awkward. 
Will you go?” 

Lilian hesitated. They were at the cross- 
roads; the horse, feeling the pressure of the 
firm hands on the reins, stopped. Mr. 
Grant looked into her face for her decision. 

‘- I will go and see her,”’ said Lilian, with 
anair of resolution, ‘ It will soon be over!”’ 

You know where the Bennetts live? It 
is only ten minutes’ walk from here’ said 
Mr. Grant, as he sprang lightly to the 
ground. “If you find you have made a 
mistake in coming, go on there. I will look 
in on my way back. They are sure to be 
merry, and to welcome you for your own 
sake. Good-by!” — 


The evening was closing in chilly and 
comfortless when Mr. Grant stopped at the 
Chestnuts to take up Lilian. He had much 
to tell respecting his doings on the bench, 
and the curious ideas the rustics had of law 
and justice. 

** And you, Lilian, how did you get on? 
I looked in at the Bennetts’, for I felt sure 
you could not stay so long at Miss Butter- 
worth’s. You have survived the interview?” 

‘*¢ Blanche is a nice girl,” said Lilian; ‘* I 
like her very much, and am glad I went. I 
expect she will be my greatest friend when 
I am living at Old Court, except Mary, of 
course.” 

‘*T always thought hera quiet girl, and I 
have known her all her life; yet people said 
she tried to inveigle Sir Launcelot into mar- 
rying her. That, I think, would be a mis- 
take, it wants a woman of some spirit to take 
the lead at his place!” 

“She has been very ill,” said Lilian, 
very gravely; “‘even now she is far from 
well.” 

‘IT hope she will soon be strong again. 
Her mother talks of taking her abroad for 
the spring,” rejoined Mr. Grant; and then 
the conversation drifted to the interests of 
the village. 

When they reached the park gates, the 
lodge-keeper’s wife, a pretty young woman, 
was watching for them. She had a baby in 
her arms, and held it up to give a nosegay 
to the future mistress of Old Court. It was 
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quite a cottage-offering of scarlet geraniums, 
Christmas roses, and myrtle fern; but it was 
tastefully arranged, and given with shame- 
faced sympathetic blushes and sited good- 
will. 


‘“‘T shall never forget it!” ‘said Lilian. 
**] thank you from my heart! I am sure 
that Sir Launcelot also will be pleased at 
your kindness.” 

Lilian was delighted. It was an unex- 
pected acknowledgment of her relations not 
only with Sir Launcelot, but with his people. 

Mr. Grant was fully occupied in guiding 
his horse along the dark avenue, and then by 
roads where boundaries were not easily 
seen, and he had to watch carefully for gates 
and ditches—he had not brought lights with 
him, because he generally came back by the 
broad high-road. So Lilian had time to 
think and dream of the future—how she 
would be a Lady Bountiful, and make the 
village happier than the last Lady Ilderton 
had done, and how she would lure Blanche 
from her sorrow, help her to forget, and find 
her pleasant occupation and sympathy until 
some other suitor should appear upon the 
scene to give her more than she had lost. 
Because,” thought Lilian, “‘no matter 
what it seems to her, Launcelot cannot have 
loved her so very much, or he would not 
have asked me to be his wife. I did not 
seek him—he sought me. He could not 
make her happy if he really loves me.” 

When they reached home, the dressing- 
bell had already rung. Her sister Mary met 
her anxiously; but there was no time for an 
elaborate toilette. Lilian’s cheeks were 
aglow, and her eyes bright with emotions 
that forbade the intrusion of trivial 
thoughts. A bunch of violets had been 
placed in her room by Mary ready for the 
bosom of her dress; but she preferred some 
of her Christmas roses instead. 

The dinner was lively. Major Grant had 
arrived during Lilian’s absence, and a few 
friends had come in to make a pleasant in- 
formal party. All the Grants were in good 
spirits, for they had just been relieved from 
a great anxiety concerning the major’s 
eyes. He had come straight from the ocu- 
list with the assurance that the suffering he 
had endured was only transitory, not the 
disease the army surgeons had feared when 
he was invalided to England for further ad- 
‘Three months’ quiet treatment, and I 
shall be cured!” Lilian héard the major 


say. ‘‘And the treatment itself is of the 
mildest character, no painful operation, as 
those fellows at Bombay prophesied would 
be the case.” 

What a blessing!’ exclaimed his com- 
panion, 

** Yes, indeed; but I met another man 
there whom I saw last at your home, Mary, 
three years or more ago—Doctor Rush— 
George Rush. Poor fellow—he’s in a bad 
state! Hopeless blindness! He was going 
in to hear his fate, he said. We met in Dob- 
son’s waiting-room. Sad thing! Clever 
young fellow, and as good a companion as 
you could wish to meet!” 

‘*Oh, I am sorry!” cried Mary. “ Lilian, 
do you hear? Doctor Rush blind, or nearly 
blind! You recollect him, don’t you? Such 
a handsome, good-natured young man! ”’ 

**Recollect him!” echoed Lilian, her 
heart sinking as she realized the full mean- 
ing of the words so lightly spoken. What 
would she not have given to be able to for- 
get him? She was haunted by the grave 
face, and the sad stern voice which had said: 
‘* You will not only wreck my happiness but 
your own!” 

Mary inquired as to the cause of the blind- 
ness; and it was with great difficulty that 
Lilian repressed her feelings as the major 
answered :— 

“I don’t really know—something about 
steam,”’ he said; ‘*‘ a boiler-explosion, I sup- 
pose. He had been called to the engine- 
room to attend one of the men who had 
been injured by the machinery, and some 
explosion or escape of steam took place. 
He was one of the restless sort,” added the 
major, addressing his neighbor more par- 
ticularly, ‘‘ had a rapidly-growing practice 
down by Cavendish Square, but could not 
settle, threw it up, and went off to the sava- 
ges with some friends attached to an explor- 
ing expedition or something of the kind.” 

Lilian heard no more. She was not un- 
faithful to Sir Launcelot. She was sorry, 
very sorry, that any one she had known, 
young and full of life and hope and bright 
ambition, should be plunged into darkness, 
to feel, but never see, the bright sunlight. 

It was a very painful picture; but it came 
before Lilian with such vivid force that she 
could not turn from it tillwoused by Mary’s 
voice. 

“ Married ? —,, He was too 
high and mighty in his ideas—very fastidi- 
ous; I never heard of his marrying, and we 
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used to see a good deal of him at one 
time.”’ 

‘No, he’s not married,” said Major 
Grant. ‘I asked him.” 

At last the dinner came toanend. The 
evening passed away slowly. Lilian was so 
very quiet that Mary rallied her about her 
sentimental languof, choosing to attribute it 
to the absence of Sir Launcelot. But, when 
night came, and, according to old-fashioned 
child-like custom, she sat before the fire in 
her room thinking over the events of the 
day, her mind was overshadowed by the ter- 
rible thought of two lonely broken lives. 

In the morning her nerves were steadier. 
Life and health, light and strength, were de- 
lightful to her. With a resolute air Lilian 
clasped her leather belt round her slender 


waist. She placed a spray of scarlet gera-- 


nium and dark myrtle-leaf over her quickly- 
beating heart; she kissed the Christmas 


_ roses that had revived in water; she placed 


one in a great dictionary to be pressed, so 
that she might keep it as a memento. 

“It was a short reign, but a perfect one,”’ 
murmured Lilian, as she closed the great 
book on the tender petals; ‘“‘and I am a 
clear gainer of three pretty things—a happy 
mother’s smile, a baby’s kiss, and a bunch 
of beautiful flowers! ” 

On the afternoon on which Lilian met 
Sir Launcelot, she, with her sister and 
Major Grant, drove up to his house to look 
over the fine conservatories and gardens. 
Very soon the major and his sister-in-law 
allowed the happy lovers to saunter away 
and lose themselves among the flowers. 
Lilian, however, was constrained, scarcely 
heeding the light pleasantries of her com- 
anion, when presently she followed him 

_ tnto the large drawing-room. 

** What are you thinking of, Lilian?” 
asked Sir Launcelot. 

‘“* Launcelot,” she replied slowly, with 
averted eyes, ‘‘do you know that since yes- 
terday I have found that there is a bond of 
sympathy between ug that we never sus- 
pected, and which, I fear, must keep us 
apart. We have not heen quite frank with 
each other.” 

‘In what have I not been frank with 
you?” he inquired constrainedly. 

**T did not mean to accuse you of any will- 
ful wrong; I should perhaps have said we 
have not been quite true to ourselves.” 

“You make a commentf‘before give 
me a clue*to}the fact.” 


Every moment Sir Launcelot’s manner 
became more frigid; his face seemed to 
harden. 

‘* You know,”’ said Lilian, having the tact 
and courage to put her own sins first, *‘ that, 
though you are the only man whom I have 
ever given the right to think of me as his 
future wife, you are not the first who has 
done me the honor to ask me to marry.”’ 

‘*'Very true, naturally!” observed Sir 
Launcelot, pulling his moustache, uneasily. 
‘**T forget the exact number of your victims, 
though Mr. Grant did tell me.” 

‘*There is one of whom no one knows— 
one who loved me when I was young—the 
very first, I must tell you, because you 
ought to know the truth. You are strong, 
and I am very weak; you can help me to do 
what is right.” Tears came into Lilian’s 
eyes, and her voice faltered. She turned 
slightly towards the window to hide her 
face. 

‘* Well,” said Sir Launcelot kindly, 
touched by her distress and wondering what 
sin this noble true-hearted girl could have 
committed, ‘‘ suppose you give me all the 
little history ?,” 

‘*It is very short,” she replied. “My 
folly has cost a man all the joy that life can 
give; but I did not mean it.” 

‘““Then you are not to blame!” Sir 
Launcelot wasjrelieved, and spoke decis- 
ively. 

‘Oh, but I was!” objected Lilian. “TI 
knew that he pledged his heart and soul to 
me, changed his plans, gave up his chosen 
career, for my sake; and I refused him, 
though I knew I cared for him. I thought 
perhaps hejwould come back and speak to 
me again; but hedid not. He said: ‘I take 
my lesson at your hands,’ and went away. 
Yesterday I heard of him, and—what do you 
think, Launcelot? You can never guess 
what has happened through me!” Lilian 
seized Sir Launcelot’s hand between hef 
own, and, looking up into his face with 
anguish-stricken eyes, almost whispered, 
He is blind—blind! ” 

‘Poor fellow!” said Sir Launecelot, 
‘*¢ But that is not your fault. It might have 
happened in any case. Do not distress your- 
self, my Lilian ! You are not well, or surely 
you would see things in a more matter-of- 
fact light. However, I am glad you have 
told me. You would like to see after him— 
do something} for him. So I will, dear Lil- 
ian. There—let me wipe away your tears! 
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Trust me; I will make this unlucky man my 
charge. Give me his name, and then put 
the matter out of your remembrance.”’ 

“ No,” rejoined Lilian firmly; ‘‘ that is 
my sadness. Now, Launcelot, let me sit 
close beside you, that I may whisper what I 
have to say to you. I have a secret of 
yours.”’ 

There was an old sofa near them, with 
gilt legs and fine old tapestry on the seat 
and back. They sat dov a, and Lilian drew 
close to Sir Launcelot’s shoulder, and be- 
gan, in a low tone:— 

“TIT do not blame you—it is not your fault 
—but, Launcelot, before you saw me, some 
one else loved you dearly, and thought that 
you loved her.” 

** Who has been telling you such gossip ?”’ 

*Itis gossip,” said Lilian gently. ‘I tell 
you it as asecret—a sacred confidence. Yes- 
erday I saw Blanche Butterworth; and I 
found that she and you had grown up to- 
gether, and that once you must have loved 
her.”’ 

* Did she say I jilted her? ” Sir Launcelot 
spoke fiercely. 

“She said nothing unkind. She blamed 
only herself—indeed she was generous, and 
said that no doubt you could not help chang- 
ing towards her.” 

“It is true that my father wished me to 
marry Blanche, and tried to bring about an 
engagement, and certainly at one time I did 
think such a thing was possible; but I had 
not then met you. Since I first saw you I 
have never faliered, never doubted you, and 
you only can ever be my wife! ”’ 

* And, if we marry,”’ said Lilian, “ we de- 
liberately leave two noble beings to live 
out broken lives.” 

_“ Blanche will marry. I shall give hera 
portion—a dower; I told her mother se, She 
has been ill, and looks haggard and old; but 
when she is well, she is a pretty-looking 
girl; and there is plenty of time yet for her 
to choose—she is but twenty.” Sir Launce- 
lot spoke with decision; but his restless eyes 
proclaimed that he felt uneasy. 

“No,” said Lilian, “it cannot be! No 
doubt you love me; and, if we marry, we 
can make life happy for each other; but we 
should be haunted by a feeling of regret.” 

“I do not see it!” Sir Launcelot de- 
murred. 

..“* Look back!” replied Lilian firmly. 
“Think of the past—of the days you passed 
with Blanche away from England, filling her 
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mind with dreams of future happiuess, and 
happy yourself in her smiles and her affec- 
tion; think of her now—noble and uncom- 
plaining—alone.”’ 

**Do you then wish me to go back to her 
and leave you?’’ sharply. 

‘*T shall not always be as I am now,’’ 
said Lilian; ‘‘ and, when I am faded, your 
heart will go back to the dream of your first 
love. With what anguish we should recol- 
lect this day—this chance of helping each 
other to see the truth and do that which is 
best! 

Sir Launcelot manifested signs of impa- 
tience, but she went on:— 

“Think what it would be if we two were 
to stand some day in this very room, feeling 
that all was valueless to us because our 
hearts and consciences reproached us for our 
past conduct! How we should turn from 
each other in contempt! ”’ 

**] shall not turn from you, Lilian. I 
know my own mind and heart; and you 
should not let an exaggerated sense of re- 
gret blind you to the true nature of your 
feelings for me.”’ 

“T know myself,” said Lilian, rising, 
know that for years I have had his face be- 
fore me; I have listened for his footsteps, 
and longed to hear his voice; and, if you and 
I were married, my thoughts would go to 
him in his loneliness and darkness, and I 
should hate every duty that kept me from 
hastening to his side to console him and 
lighten the burden of his life.’’ 

Sir Launcelot rose and paced the rod. 
He did not want to give her up, and yet he 
could not keep her if her words really ex- 
pressed her feelings. Was it merely a tem- 
porary overflow of pity, or was it the passion 
of her life ? 

“1 must have time to think,” he said at 
last; ‘‘ and you also must take time to ana- 
lyze your feelings. It has been a shock to 
your nerves to hear of this poor fellow’s 
affliction.” 

‘*T shall not change,” said Lilian. ‘‘ Do 
you not see that I am the obstacle in the 
way of the happiness of all concerned ? ”’ 

‘¢T know that you promised to be my wife, 
and that my happiness is bound up in your 
keeping that promise.” 

“JT .think not,” said Lilian, laying her 
hand upon his arm. ‘ You are as responsi- 
ble as I am for a broken life. If you had 
not met me, you would now be full of joy at 
the prospect of marrying Blanche.” 
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Sir Launcelot winced, for he could not 
deny her words. 

‘*T must have time to think,’ was all he 
could say. 


For several days Lilian neither heard 
from nor saw Sir Launcelot, who had gone 
to town on business. 

His love for her was no passing fancy, and 
each incident that gave him a glimpse of 
her inner self increased his admiration for 
her. Her face was ever before him; he 
could never banish her from his thoughts; 
and yet, now that she had brought his past 
actions, words, and thoughts vividly before 
him, he found himself confronted with a 
history as sweet and as full of promise; and 
the recollection of little Blanche’s romance 
was too clear to permit him to put it aside 
without acknowledging that he himself was 
to blame for first courting her and then de- 
serting her because he had met Lilian. 

Yes, that was the reason. Lilian was so 


~ very beautiful, so bewitching, so full of life 


and girlish glee; and yet she had depths of 
feeling and noble aspirations that would 
have compensated for lack of beauty had 
she been plain. Her beauty and goodness 


were his excuses for ruining another young 


girl’s life. He did not like to think thus; 
but it was so. 

Lilian missed him, and looked for his re- 
turn; for she could expect no sympathy 
from Mrs. Grant, who had been very proud 
of arranging so good a match for her sister, 
and could think no reason sufficient for 
breaking off such an alliance. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that 
at last she heard Sir Launcelot announced; 
and, looking into his face, she read in it a 
sympathetic gentleness which she had never 
seen there before. For some time she sat 
by his side in silence. The greetings over, 
neither could venture to introduce the sub- 
ject that was uppermost in their thoughts. 
At length Sir Launcelot spoke. 

* Lilian, I have seen your friend.” 

‘* How good of you! How did you manage 
to find him?” . 

‘*Mr. Dobson gave me his address. You 
have distressed yourself unnecessarily. He 
is not suffering so much as you think.” 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed Lilian, 
softly. ‘ 

Sir Launcelot took her hand with the air 
of one who had an undoubted right to it. 

“‘T was with him some time, Lilian. He 


has been blind ten months, he toldme. The 
pain is not serious now; Mr. Dobson has re- 
lived him. I wanted to do something for 
him; but he is provided for—at least, he has 
been offered a post in a library which will do 
nicely for him—a mere sinecure, but yield- 
ing him quite enough to provide all he 
needs.”’ 

a library!’ exclaimed Lilian. 
blind man in a library! ”’ 

‘“*The office is a sinecure, there are as- 
sistants.”” Sir Launcelot’s face flushed, and 
he looked uneasy. ‘‘ He is a very interest- 
ing man. I spent several hours with him.” 

** And did he know you?” asked Lilian. 

** Well, I did not know him till I called, 
I sent in my card, and followed closely the 
man who admitted me. I heard Doctor 
Rush exclaim, ‘Lilian Eversley’s future 
husband!’ ” 

‘*¢ Oh, dear—oh, dear! ’? murmured Lilian; 
and Sir Launcelot felt her hand tremble in 
his. 

‘In five minutes we were friends. His 
mind is very active, and he is intent just 
now upon mastering a type-writer that he 
may still pursue many old occupations, he 
said; and he sent a message to you written 
by himself.”’ 

Sir Launcelot took from his pocket-book a 
carefully-folded paper and gave it to her. 
Tears filled her eyes as she read the 
words :— 


**T wish you all happiness in your mar- 
ried life.” 


‘GEORGE RusH.” 


‘He was very cheerful,” continued Sir 
Launcelot. ‘I told him when we were to 
be married; and he asked about our home 
and your sisters. He seems to know most 
of the leading scientific men of the day. He 
said he had had some anxiety as to his 
future; but, since the offer of the librarian’s 
situation had come to him, he had no fur- 
ther fear on that score. 

* Lilian moved from Sir Launcelot’s side 
to a low chair in front of him. Looking up 
earnestly into his face, she asked:— 

*¢ And did you tell him what I told you?” 

‘*T said how concerned you had been to 
hear of his misfortune, and, indeed, that it 
was mainly on your account that I had come 
to see him.”’ 

‘*You should have told him all!” said 
Lilian. “‘ Yet perhaps that would be ex- 
pecting too much of you. It was kind of - 


you to go to him, very generous! But we 
must trifle no longer. How can I speak of 
him with this ring of yours on my finger? 
Launeelot, take it back! You shall not 
‘make me love you in spite of myself; nor 
‘will I lure you into forgetfulness of all but 
two selves! ” 

“There you mistake me, Lilian! I need 
mo luring on; I mean to keep my treasure. 
It is morbid, foolish to'listen to regret! *’ 

“Tt is madness to talk like that! If you 
ever loved me, give me your respect, and 
help me to keep my own! You see, you 
know that we two can never marry—never! 
So we must part quickly; you to take up 
your duty, I to take up mine! ”’ 

“You are unjust, Lilian, both to your- 
self and to me!” 

“‘No, indeed!” she persisted, not trust- 
ing herself to look up at him. ‘I appre- 
ciate very highly your kindness to Doctor 
Rush and your generosity tome. You would 
‘surely not wish me to marry you if you be- 
lieve what I have told you of my feeling for 
him? And Iam sure that, if you take this 
ring of mine to little Blanche and watch the 
sweet rapture in her fond eyes, you will feel 
that she has your real affection.” 

“If it must be, it must be,” said Sir 
‘Launcelot, taking the ring ungraciously 
from her hand; “‘ but breaking off our en- 
gagement so near to the wedding is sure to 
give rise to much scandalous gossip.” 

“That depends on our conduct,’ said 
Lilian gravely. ‘I tell you frankly I shall 
seek Doctor Rush and arrange to be married 
as quickly as possible. Do you also go to 
Blanche Butterworth this afternoon. Let 
her step into my place, and let the story of 
my marriage be circulated at the same time. 

You will not be condemned—neither shall I. 
_ Blanche is a sweet girl, and will make a 
charming wife. 
gain for you.” 

“I wished to save you from your own 
quixotic generosity, and myself too,’’ began 
Sir Launcelot. 

**T am sorry to have caused pain to many 
true hearts,” interposed Lilian; ‘* but I will 
not say I wish we had never met. Part- 
ing’ is always painful. I wish to part in 
such a way that there shall be no regret to 
follow, but a remembrance of such sweet- 
mess that we can look back upon it with 
pleasure and be friends—as if it had been a 
dream,” Lilian gave him her hand as a 
signal to end the trying interview, “a pleas- 
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In every way it will bea 


ant dream, the awakening from which leaves 
a gentle regret and yet prepares one for en- 
joying the real life that is awaiting one!” 

Sir Launcelot did not speak, but only took 
her hand and raised it to his lips with an air 
of gentle respect that assured her of his sym- 
pathetic esteem. And thus they parted. 

Lilian’s great anxiety now was to get 
away from the place, to begin her new life, 
and also to be beyond the sound of Mary’s 
reproachful words. 

It was a satisfaction to her, on driving 
past the park of Old Court to the station, 
on her way back to town, to see it all with 
new eyes. The feeling that the past few 
weeks had been a dream increased; and, as 
the train moved away, she longed for the 
journey to end, so that she might awake to 
the reality of the life she had chosen and 
take up the burden that love and hope only 
could make endurable. 

It was in the twilight that Lilian drove 
down to Chelsea to the address that had 
been given her by Sir Launcelot. 

**] shall rest better afterwards,” she had 
said to the friend with whom she was to stay 
until her mother’s return to England. ‘It 
is a little business that I will explain by and 
by.” 

She did not like to enter when she reached 
the house. There was a light over the door, 
the flickering firelight played on the blind, 
and the shadows of a few flowers broke the 
hard outline of the window. It was a small 
house in a rather narrow street, where most 
of the houses were kept by poor genteel 
women who let lodgings to city clerks. 

A tall, thin woman opened the door and 
showed the visitor into the parlor, looking at 
her with some wonder. 

‘*Doctor Rush?” queried Lilian, her 
heart beating so fast that her voice trem- 
bled. “ Is not Doctor Rush at-home ?”’ 

light the gas, and you'll see,’’ re- 
plied the woman, suiting the action to the 
words; and then Lilian saw that he was 
seated in the easy-chair by the fire, but was 
looking round at her as though he could see 
her face. 

Lilian stood silent and motionless until 
the woman was gone and they were alone. 
He rose, and stood with an expression of 
painful suspense on his face. 

**Poctor Rush!” said Lilian, stepping 
nearer to him and speaking in a very low 
tone. 

** Lilian—Miss Eversley—Miss Lilian! It 
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is Miss Lilian? I thought I could never 
mistake your voice! ” 

“Yes, itis I.” Lilian touched his hand; 
and his fingers closed over hers eagerly. 

Sir Launcelot Iiderton—did Sir Launce- 
lot bring you here ?”’ 

‘* No; I have come quite by myself,” she 
replied; ‘‘ I have come to see you—to speak 
to you—to ask you something—to tell you 
something. Can you not guess?” 

‘“*T know that you are going to be mar- 
ried—Sir Launcelot me so—and 

Doctor Rush seemed to feel that Lilian 
was watching him, and he turned away un- 
easily. 

‘* And you wished me all happiness in my 
married life,” said she. ‘* He told me he had 
been to see you, and he brought me your 
message.” 

“T could not understand why he came to 
me; but it is still more strange that you 
should come.” 

The blind man sank down into his chair. 
Lilian watched him, the tears gathering 
slowly in her eyes as she noticed the traces 
of severe suffering left on his handsome 
face and the delicate hands that had once 
been so strong. 


“*Sir Launcelot knows I have come, and 


why,’ said Lilian softly. ‘‘ All thought of 
marriage between him and me is over. He 
is going to be married to his cousin, Miss 
Blanche Butterworth; and I have come to 
ask you if you recollect a spring evening 
three years ago when you asked me to be 
your wife. Can you forgive me for the 
folly, the cruelty of my reply, and can—can 
you love me?” 

She was kneeling at his side, and he felt 
her hot tears fall upon his hand. 

“Love you?” he echoed, “love you? 
How can I venture even to think of you 
now? Recollect? Do I not remember 
every moment of that evening! Then the 
__ world was before me; now all is over! My 
story is that of the prodigal—I have spent 
my substance, wandered in a far country, 
and come back to be a burden to my friends, 
with perhaps thirty or forty years of suffer- 
ing before me.” : 

“Well,” said Lilian, gently, I thought 
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you would come back, I hoped you would; 
and now, as I knew you would not come to 
me, I have ventured to approach you to ask 
you to forgive me and try to love me, and 
spare me the pain of begging to be your 
nurse by asking me to be your wife.” 

‘* How can I, Lilian? I am almost pen- . 
niless, and you so differently placed—I 
blind, never to see again—how can I ask 
you? What would your family say? How 
can 1?” 

‘¢ You wished me happiness in my married 
life, did you not?” 

*¢ Of course I did—with all my heart!” 

‘*Then make me happy!” she pleaded. 
‘* We have lost three years through my folly; 
and you have lost your sight and your bril- 
liant prospects, and nothing can bring them 
back. But there is still something left to 
us—a home of love and hope—a sweetness 
that nothing else can give or take away! 
Indeed, you have my happiness in your 
hands; I could not bear to be despised— 
sent away!” 

‘“‘ Hush!” he said, drawing her close to 
him. ‘ You know it is for your sake only 
that I hesitate to burden you with the sad- © 
ness of my life. It is too hard for you to 
bear, it will wear out your love; better leave 
it as a dream of self-sacrifice, compassion, 
devotion.”’ 

“If I were not in earnest,” continued 
Lilian, firmly, ‘I should not have come; 
but, having come, it will be the end of life 
and peace and self-respect for me if I go 
back from you rejected.” 

He could give but one answer to her 
pleading; and their lips met in a lingering 
embrace. 

‘*T shall nurse you back to life!” said. 
Lilian, when after a long talk, she rose to go 
home. ‘‘I must be your eyes, your nurse, 
your friend, as well as your wife; and you 
must be all the world to me! ” 

‘“*T shall regret my blindness less since 
through it I have found you, my leve, my 
light,”’ returned George Rush, pressing the 
hand that lay so confidingly in his; ‘* I shall 
regret my blindness more because I cannot 
see the face I love so well lighted up with 
love for me!” 
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THE “WATER WITCH.” 


‘NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH IN A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


“ HAD an encounter with a ‘ water 

witch’ when I was in Utah,” re- 
marked one of a party of young men who 
were seated round a small table (no matter 
where) telling tales of adventures by land 
and sea, says a writer in the Newport Times. 
In response to a general demand the speaker 
told his story:— 

‘In the month of July,a few years ago, 
I camped with a party from Salt Lake City 
on the banks of the Provo river. The 
Provo, as we used to say at school, rises 
amid the snow-clad peaks of the Wasatch 
mountains, flows south, and empties into 
Utah lake. The track of a deer discovered 
one morning within the borders of the camp 
caused some excitement among us. 

‘The next day Mr. F——and I shouldered 
our guns, and went out to shoot the invader. 
We crossed the river by a bridge a few miles 
below camp and climbed a bold mountain 
wall, At the end of a long tramp I found 
myself on the opposite bank of the river, 
about half a mile above our camp. I was 
alone, having separated from my companion 
early in the hunt. I was in a disgusted 
frame of mind. I had started the deer, had 
an excellent shot and a touch of buck fever, 
although the deer was a doe, and had 
missed. 

‘¢The way I had come looked long and 
hard, and I resolved to ford the river. At 
the time it was at full bank, deep and swift. 
I crossed one arm of the stream to a large 
island without difficulty, the water not com- 


img above my knees. From this island the 


other branch of the river looked more un- 
certain. The water was certainly waist 
deep, and the current was swift. I noticed 
that at the lower end. of the island, where 
the two currents joined again, the water 
foamed up three or four feet high, as if 
breaking over a rock. On each bank there 
was a dense growth of willow bushes, with 
long, drooping stems which reached out 
over the river, some of the tips touching the 
water. 

‘*Though no hunter I am a good swim- 
mer, and have always been accustomed to 
the water from boyhood. The thought of 
any personal danger in crossing a stream not 
more than twenty yards wide never entered 


my mind. I thought I might possibly drop 
the gun, and was quite certain to ruin a box 
of cartridges I carried in my pocket. These 
considerations alone made me give any at- 
tention to the lay of the land and the course 
of the currents. 

‘“*T entered the water and advanced to- 
ward the opposite bank, holding the gun in 
one hand and high. It was deeper than I 
thought, the water coming quite up to my 
shoulders. I was about to reach for one of 
the bending willow stems when I made a 
misstep and was swept off my feet, the cur- 
rent carrying me swiftly to the center of the 
foaming water at the end of the island, 
where I went to the bottom like lead, I 
came up far enough to see daylight shining 
through the water when I went to the bot- 
tom again. I still had the gun. As I came 
up the second time I began to spin around 
like a top. 

“Then I realized that I wasintrouble. 1 
dropped the gun, and with the aid of both 
arms brought my head above water and 
clear of the whirlpool. I was gasping for 
breath when I got to the air, but I had not 
taken in any water, and, although much ex- 
hausted by the pounding I had received by 
the fierce current. I was congratulating 
myself on my escape, when, floating easy 
with both arms free, I felt myself slowly but 
surely going under again. 

‘* Then something like terror seized me, 
I thought my last moments of life had come. 
Luckily, there came with this thought the 
resolve of 4 desperate man to die by inches 
and to cling to life until the last grasp. 
There was a-great impulse at first to cry out 
for help. I could hear the ‘clip’ of the 
Mormon farmer’s hay-rake in the field on 
the other side of the river, and his chirp to 
his horse. But I knew in that awful mo- 
ment that the call for help was only to waste 
the breath I-had resolved to husband. I felt 
my strength going as you feel a pair of reins 
slip through your hands. Every foot, slowly 
but surely, I would go under. Then, by 
desperate exertions with my arms, I would 
bring my nose and mouth above the water 
again. The river swept me under a bunch 
of those long, graceful willow branches, but 
again I was steady enough not to catch hold 


q 


of them. 
my efforts for lifein vain. They were slip- 
pery, they were small, and would not hold 
me. 

* At such a time one’s thoughts travel 


I knew that to do so was to waste 


faster than light. I have heard it said that 
drowning is an easy death to die. It did not 
present that phase tome. In going a hun- 
dred yards, in spite of every effort on my 
part, I went under several times, but never 
to the bottom. 

* As I was shot along out of reach of the 
willows I saw an old log lying half on the 
bank and half in the water. My hopes rose 
again, and I thought I should certainly save 

-myself there. As I came to it I went under 
again, and the current swept me up against 
it full length. I tried to grasp it, but it was 
slimy and I could not hold to it, and I pushed 

_ myself free from it. The current made a 

bend round a little point there, and as I 
rounded it, not six feet before me a willow 

root as thick as my wrist, elbowed out over 
the water directly in my path, and I caught 
it with both hands. 

“T doubt if even then I could have drawn 
myself out, I was nearly used up; but as my 
legs straightened out before the force of the 
current, my feet struck against another root. 
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I caught my wind in a few minutes and then 
crawled up on the bank. I was safe out of 
the embrace of the ‘ water witch.’ ” 

The story-teller explained that the name 
was one applied in some parts of the west to 
the undertow or undercurrent which prevails 
in some rivers of the Rocky mountain region 
when at the flood. The theory, he said, was 
that in some way it was created by the my- 
riads of little rivulets which creep out under 
the snowbanks, run to the mountain streams, 
and go leaping down into the rivers in the 
valleys. However that might be, it was to 
be fouud in nearly all snow-fed rivers, and 
was almost irresistable in its force. 

He said that the Jordan river, as it flowed 
by Salt Lake City, ran through a sagebrush 
desert almost as level as a floor. Its surface 
was as placid as the bosem of a little inland 
lake, and yet each summer there were many 
cases of drowning reported of boys who went 
bathing in it when it was flood high. He 
thought there were nearly a score of victims 
seized and drowned by the “ water witch ’’ 
of the Jordan in the course of the last sum- 
mer he spent in Utah. Even the best 
swimmers, when stripped and prepared for 
the struggle, had been conquered by it. 


— 
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And clouds o’ershadow all my 


HEN life seems darkest to mine eyes, 
shies, 


hope has fled mid sorrows drear, 

And vanished joys seem doubly dear, 
Ah! then thy face comes back to me, 
And all my heart cries out to thee. 


When burdens hard for me to bear 
Weigh down my soul with bitter care, 
When storms have swept my frail bark o’er, 
And cruel rocks have crushed me sore, 


Then shorn of 
I turn with 


ride from bondage free, 
my soul to thee. 


When fickle friends have passed away 
wind fame and fortune had their day, 


en tired of fashion’s glint and glare, « 


And gone illusions once so fair, 
Then faint and wearied though I be, 
My world worn spirit flies to thee. 


For thou hast been of all the earth 
The truest, and I know thy worth; 
And a the miles between us lie, 


And s 
Yet still 
And 


_ Worcester, Mass. 


ft the years are s 
h tears thy I see, 
else I turn to thee. 


ing by, 
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BY FRANCES A, COREY. 


E—my husband—was not handsome, 
but I loved him. His features were 
somewhat coarse and irregular, and his hair, 
though black and glossy, was very straight. 
But he always parted it so smoothly above 
his broad, white brow, that to my fond eyes 
it seemed almost lovely. And then there 
- ‘was such a tender look about his mouth, and 
such a loving light in his black eyes, that, 
however ugly he might seem to other people, 
he was at least beautiful tome. We settled 
down quietly in our cottage home, and for 
three short months were very happy. We 
did not receive much company. My hus- 
band said my society was all he required, and 
while he had that he cared nothing for the 
world outside. And as for me, I could have 
lived contentedly in the dreariest waste, or 
the barrenest desert, could he have been 
ever by my side! 

Yes, for three short months we were very 
happy; but it was not always so. At last 
the serpent found its way into our Eden, 
and destroyed all our newly-found blessed- 
ness. Yes, the serpent came at last, in the 
form of Roscoe St. Orme, my husband’s 
cousin. We did not think, when he came to 
us with such a sweet, beautiful smile around 
his finely-chiselled lips, that he was’ to be 
the destroyer of our peace. We did not 
think that the serpent lurked deep beneath 
that strangely-beautiful face, with the 
bright, rich curls of golden-brown cluster- 
ing so profusely round it. We did not think 
the face, so fair and innocent to look upon, 
concealed a base, bad heart. We had been 
married but just three months when he came 
tous. We neither of us quite relished, at 
first, this breaking in upon our old privacy 
and retirement, but at last we grew accus- 
tomed to it, and began to like him. His 
manner was so kind, so gentle and so free, 
we could not long keep our hearts closed 
against him. At first, he said he could 
make but a short stay with us, but the days 
slipped by, and at last seven sweek rolled on, 
but still he did not go. 

At last—it was the first drop in my cup of 
bitterness—my husband’s manner grew 
strangely cold towards me. He seldom 
spoke, and when he did, it was in a tone of 


bitter reproach I did not understand, and 
which my proud nature could ill bear. 

I was sitting in the garden one calm, quiet 
summer’s night, with my face buried in my 
hands, thinking of all this, and almost sob- 
bing in my grief and perplexity, when I 
heard a quick, hasty step upon the gravelled 
walk, and the next moment, when I looked 
up, Roscoe St. Orme stood beside me. 

You are grieved, dear cousin,’’ he said, 
gently taking my hand and looking. search- 
ingly down into my face with his great, 
strange eyes. ‘‘Is there any way in which 
I could serve you? What is the matter?” 

‘Oh, Roscoe,” I cried, letting fall the 
tears which I could no longer restrain, * I 
am grieved, for my husband no longer loves 
me.”’ 

I should not have said this, for a wife’s 
griefs should be sacred from all other ears. 
But I had spoken carelessly, unthinkingly, 
under the impulse of the moment. 

‘*T think you must be mistaken,” he said, 
calmly, ‘for only now as I passed his win- 
dow, I saw him take a package, which I 
knew to be letters, from his desk, and after 
pressing them fondly to his lips and heart, 
carefully replace them. They were proba- 
bly some you had written him long before. 
You must have misunderstood him, for only 
a true husband, and one who loved the 
writer fondly, could have done so.” 

‘¢ A package of letters!” I exclaimed, my 
tears instantly ceasing to flow, while my 
features became strangely rigid, “*I have 
never written him one during our whole ac- 
quaintance! But tell me, by your hopes of 
heaven, tell me, did you see him do this? 
Oh, tell me truly! ” 

‘* Look up into my face, Mabel, and see if 
I have spoken falsely.”’ 

I did look up. The moon shone down full 
upon him, as he stood there the very per- 
sonification of manly beauty, and his face 
seemed more lovely, more innocent, by its 
pale glare. God forgive me, but I did be- 
lieve him, and doubted my husband then. 

“I think you have spoken the truth.” 
This was all that I said, and I spoke it 
calmly. No one, to have looked into my 
face then, could have told of the raging fire 
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which coursed its lava-tide through my 
veins. No one could have told of the fierce 
malstrom of passion that had been aroused 
in my bosom. I was strangely calm, cold 
and proud. My husband had wronged me, 
was untrue to me, and my heart was turning 
strangely away from him. : 

**‘ Mabel, darling Mabel,’’ Roscoe said, at 
length, kneeling down before me, “‘ there is 
one heart, at least, that loves you truly. 
Why, oh, why, Mabel, do you think I have 
lingered here solong? Why have I watched 
your every motion so earnestly, and listened 
so entranced whenever you have spoken? 
Why should it be, but that I love you, 
madly, sincerely love you? Your husband 
is false to you, he loves you no longer, and 
even his every action shows it. Then fly to 
my arms! Here you shall ever find a wel- 
come resting place. Oh, come, my Ma- 
bel!” 

Blind fool that I had been, I might have 
known all this: I might have read it in the 
earnest glance he sometimes fixed upon me, 


- and in his protracted stay. But I had not 


even dreamed of it! 

* Roscoe—Roscoe St. Orme,’’ I exclaimed, 
“ how dare you speak to me, a wedded wife, 
thus? How dare you breathe such words 
into my ear ?”’ 

“J might have known it would be so,”’ he 
said, sadly, “‘ I might have known you would 


_ reject all such proposals, and it was base in 
‘me to make them, But, Mabel,’ he con- 
tinued, “if you should ever tire of your un- 


loved life, and sigh for a single heart all 
your own, then come to me. I shall wait 
for you. Farewell.” 

I did not seek to detain him, and in a mo- 
ment he had gone; and then, with a 
strange, bitter feeling at my heart, I en- 
tered the house. I met my husband in the 
hall, and there was an angry light in his 
eyes, as he turned them towards me. 

‘“* How long have these clandestine meet- 
ings continued?” he asked angrily. ‘‘ Let 
me tell you now and forever, Mabel, never 
to see or meet that fellow again! ”’ 

‘** And let me tell you, Ernest St. Orme, I 
shall associate with whom I please, and at 
any hour or place I may prefer!” I an- 
swered, scornfully, my own proud nature 
flashing up. 

“Then, from this hour you are my wife 
nolonger. I cast youoff. You have chosen 
your path, and shall walk in it—go! ”’ 

**T will go gladly. You have chosen an 


easy way to get rid of me, and I give you joy 
at your success. You never loved me!” 

** No!” he exclaimed fiercely; “I hate 
you!” 

I went to my chamber, with those bitter, 
bitter words still rankling in my heart. I 
would go. He should yet live to learn the 
value of the heart he had slighted. I hastily 
collected a few articles of clothing, and 
after packing them into my carpet-bag, and 
putting on my bonnet and shawl, I crept 
softly down-stairs, and out into the calm 
summer’s night. As I passed the library 
windows, I could see the light shining from 
within. The windows were low, almost 
touching the ground, and the curtains had 
not been drawn, so that I could plainly dis- . 
tinguish everything. Ernest sat by the 
table, with his proud head resting on his 
hand, and his black, mournful eyes fixed on 
vacancy. His face was deathly pale, and he 
looked so miserable that I would have en- 
tered, and thrown myself at his feet and 
begged his forgiveness, but a voice seemed 
to whisper in my ears those bitter words, “I 
hate you!’ This closed my heart against. 
him, and I hurried hastily down the gravel- 
led walk into the street. Still I hurried 
swiftly on through the gathering darkness. 
I had come without pausing to think that I 
had no home to go to—no parents, no 
friends, I could rely upon at such a time. 

. At last, I recollected an aunt, the only 
near relative I had living, and I determined 
to gotoher. But she lived at the extreme 
end of the city, and it was a long, long walk 


for a weak woman like myself, and at any 


other time I should have shrunk from it. 
But now the bitter thought in my heart shut 
out all others, and my pride buoyed me up. 
It seems very strange to me now, how I 
could have dared to pass through all those 
long by-lanes and alleys, many of them the 
homes of intemperance and sin, at such a. 
time of night alone. But I did not think of 
this then; and when, at last, I reached the 
stately dwelling of my aunt, I rang the bell 
with a firm, steady hand. It so happened 
that my aunt had not retired, and it was she 
who answered the summons. 

‘* Why, Mabel, is it you?” she asked, as 
she saw my pale, tired face by the light of 
the lamp she carried. ‘‘ What can have 
brought you out in such an hour, and alone, 
too? Is your husband ill?” 

** No, oh, God, no!” I cried, bitterly. 

**Come up-stairs with me, Mabel. I am 
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sure something troubles you. Come and 
and tell meall.” 

I took the hand she offered, for I had be- 
gun to grow weak and faint, and she led me 
up to her own chamber. 

‘¢ Now tell me all,” she said, as she placed 
me upon the sofa and sat down beside me. 

And I did tell her all. Told her how I 
had left forever the home which had been 
for so short a time an Eden to me. Told 
her how I had left the one who was dearer 
to me than life, never to go back again. 
She listened calmly until she heard me 
through. 

“You have done very wrong in deserting 
him,” she then said. 

** But he bade me go—he said he hated 
me.”’ 

** He was angry, Mabel, and did not know 
what he was saying.” 

**T wish I could think so,’’ I said, shaking 
my head, sadly; ‘‘ but I believe he spoke 
truly.” 

“It may be so. But, Mabel, I am sure 
he loves you—at least, I know he once did.”’ 

** Yes, but that is all over now,’ I re- 
turned, bitterly. ‘‘ But I will never go 
back. He has wronged me, and he must 
atone for it.’’ 

** You are too proud, Mabel, You know 
Ernest St. Orme’s nature. You know that 
he is quick and hasty, and also that he is 
proud. If you are ever to be to each other 
what you have been, one of your proud 
hearts must be humbled. One must ask for- 
giveness of the other. You are a woman, 
Mabel, and it should be your task to do so. 
You have each wronged the other. Then 
why should not you, the weaker of the two, 
ask his forgiveness, even though he has 
doubly wronged you, and forget all the 
past? Believe me, Mabel, you would never 
regret it.” 

**IT would never do so—even though it 
should lay him in his grave!” I replied, 
proudly. 

‘IT hope you will think better of this to- 
morrow,’’ she said, looking sadly into my 
face. ‘* Your mind will then be clearer, and 
I trust you will see how you are wronging 
yourself and your husband. But you are 


- weary and should retire now. I will show 


you to your room.”’ 

I slept little that night, and when I went 
down the next morning, my proud heart was 
as firm as ever. 

** You are ready to go back to your 
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band now, are you not?” my aunt asked, 
when she came down. 

** Never! ”’ 

‘Be it so, then,” she said, while a sad 
light shone in her pale, kind face. ‘ It may 
be for the best. At least, come what may, 
you shall ever find a welcome home here.” 

For one month I| stayed there quietly, and 
then there came over me an irresistible long- 
ing to look upon the place where I had spent 
three such happy, blissful months once 
more; and, if possible, to see again that face 
so dear to me. I told my aunt of my long- 
ing, and she bade me go. It was the first 
time I had been out during the whole month 
1 had been there. I had lived so quietly 
that only one or two of the trustiest ser- 
vants knew that I was under the same roof 
with themselves. 

It was with a strange feeling at my heart, 
that I neared the home I had left so 
strangely one month before. . I had directed 
the coachman to drive slowly past, that I 
might cast one last, long, earnest glance 
upon the scenes 1 loved so well, despite all 
my pride. My eyes were bent so eagerly 
upon the small white house, with its creep- 
ing vines and lovely flowers, that I did not 
know when the wind swept my thick, heavy 
veil away from my face; until a voice I 
could never forget, pronounced a single 
word, and that word was ‘* Mabel!” Anda 
moment afterwards Ernest St. Orme had 
leaped the low paling against which he had 
been leaning, and stood almost by my side, 
with his arms stretched out as though they 
would encircle me, and his earnest eyes gaz- 
ing on me imploringly. ; 

‘¢ Mabel, my own darling Mabel,’’ he said, 
“come back—come back to my home and 
heart once more !”’ 

I was almost ready to spring into his open 
arms, and bury my aching head upon his 
manly bosom, when a voice again seemed to 
whisper those bitter words into my ear. It 
was enough, and again my heart rose in bit- 
terness against him. 

“Never!” I said, was your own 
hand that drove me forth, and I will not re- 
turn! ”’ 

In a moment I had passed him, but he 
still stood as I had left him, only a look of 
such keen and bitter agony had settled on 
his face, as it made my heart ache to look 
upon. And then, when I thought how 
white and emaciated he looked, I was almost 
ready to turn back and forgive himall. As 
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I rode home that day, my heart began to 
soften towards Ernest St. Orme, for I had 
begun to think he was not so much to blame 
after all. Who would not feel angry at see- 
ing his young wife so often in the society of 
such a man, and one of such great beauty as 
Roscoe St. Orme? But then the thought of 
the letters Roscoe had seen in his posses- 
sion There was the great separating link, 
and I felt until they had been explained, I 
could not go back and trust him. The mo- 
ment the carriage stopped before the home 
so lately made my own, I sprang out, and 
running up-stairs, laid my throbbing head 
upon my aunt’s bosom and told her all ina 
voice chocked by tears. 

“TI cannot stay here,”’ I said, as I con- 
cluded. ‘‘ He must know that I am near, 
and I am liable to meet him at any mo- 
ment now; and, oh, God, I could not 
bear another meeting! I must goat once! ”’ 

“If you will never go back to your hus- 
band—to him you bave promised to love, 
honor and obey through life, this is indeed, 
no place for you. But wherever you may go, 
I will accompany you? Where shall it 
be ? ” 

“* Anywhere you may prefer, so that it be 
a long ways from here.’’ 

will go South, then. I have rela- 
tives there, and if your husband should 
search for you, he would never go so far.” 

And so it was settled. We were to go the 
next week, and I was very busy packing 
trunks and making ready for our departure. 
But at last everything was done—I was 
again idle. Then, and not until then, did I 
fully realize the step I was about to take. 
I was to leave home and husband—all that 
I held dear on earth, perhaps forever, and 
it seemed like separating one of my own 
heartstrings to tear myself away. It was 
true that I never saw my husband where I 
then was, but the thought that I was in the 
same place with him, even though he had 
ceased to love me, came like soothing balm 
to my wounded heart. Then what should 1 
do when it was no longer so? I suffered 
enough as it was, and I felt assured I should 
die if I went away. I was thinking of all 
this, and of my unhappy, bitter lot, once so 
bright and sunny, but then so dark and 
gloomy, when my aunt came to me. 

** Mabel,” she said, taking my hand and 
leading me tu aseat. ‘Il have something 
dreadful to tell you—can you bear it ?”’ 

can bear anything now.”’ 


‘¢ But this is something very terrible,” 

‘‘ My heart is already as wounded and 
sere as it can well be. Tell me—nothing 
you can say will have power to inflict any 
fresh wounds. 

‘Then listen, and I will tell you all. Er- 
nest St. Orme is very ill! He has been so 
ever since that very day you last saw him. 
They have almost given up all hopes for his 
life. His mind has wandered all the time, 
and he is constantly calling for you.” 

I had stood white and calm as a marble 
statue while she had been speaking, but 
soon recovered myself. Oh, how much of 
agony—how much of happiness there had 
been for me in those few words! Agony 
that he was sick, almost dying, and happi- 
ness that he had called for me; for, from 
that hour I did begin to almost think that he 
loved me after all. 

‘** He shall call no longer in vain,” 1 said, 
** for I will go to him.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear you say so,”’ my 
aunt said. ‘Yes, you must go—a wife’s 
true place at such a time is by the sick bed 
of her husband.” 

‘* And henceforth I shall be in my true 
place,’ I answered. ‘‘ While he remains 
sick I shall stay to nurse him. When he re- 
covers, if he ever does,’”’ I shuddered as I 
spoke this last, ‘‘ I will return to you once 
more.” 

I saw that my aunt looked disappointed, 
and I well knew the cause, though we said 
nothing more then upon the subject. The 
carriage was called, and without waiting to 
take a single change of clothing, I hurried 
away. Our drive was a short one, although 
it seemed hours to my impatient spirit, and 
in fifteen minutes from the time we started, 
we drew up before the place which had once 
been my happy home. How familiar every- 
thing looked, and what old memories came 
thronging up in my heart as I gazed around! 
But I had no time to lose, and I hurried 
hastily up the steps and entered the house, 
In the entry I met Dr. Lewis, with whom I 
was slightly acquainted. 

«Dr. Lewis,” I asked, hurriedly, “‘ do you 
think presenting myself suddenly would in 
any way injure your patient?” 

‘Oh, no. His mind wanders, and I do 
not think he would know you.” 

When I received his answer, I hurried up 
into the chamber which I once called mine, 
where I removed my wrappers, and then 
went down into the sick room. Ernest lay 


ig 


upon the bed with his head resting wearily 
upon the pillow, and his eyes gazing wildly 
around him. His face was very pale and 
deathly, and there was a strange glitter in 
his dark eyes which startled me. I ap- 
proached the bed and laid my hand softly 
upon his burning brow. 

“Go away!’’ he said, pushing me from 
him. ‘I don’t want you here—I want Ma- 
bel. Her hand is, oh, so soft and smooth. 
If she would only bathe my brow just once, 
I feel that it would ease the pain here.” 
And he pressed his hand upon his brain. 

“But Iam Mabel,” I said, concealing by 
a great effort ot my will every emotion. 

** Are you?” he asked, looking up eager- 
ly into my face. “Oh, no, you are not. 
Mabel has gone away and left me, and she 
said she would never come back again. Go 
away, I do not wish to see you.”” And he 
turned his face wearily towards the wall. 

How every word he had spoken smote 
upon my heart! What a cruel monster I 
liad been to desert him so! I knew that he 
loved me then, and my heart thrilled 
strangely with joy, as the blissful thought 
came home to it. Every doubt had been re- 
moved. Roscoe St. Orme had spoken falsely 
in regard to those letters, doubtless to sepa- 
rate my heart from my husband, thinking, 
perhaps, that I in my bitterness might fly to 
him. But whatever had been bis purpose, 
he had failed, and I gratefully thanked God 
for it. Both day and night I watched by the 
sick bed of my husband, for one short week. 
During all that time he had not known me. 
Oh, what would I not have given then for 
one glance of recognition from his loving 
eyes, and one word of forgiveness from his 
lips? I suffered deeply, bitterly, but still 
there was a kind of blissful pleasure in be- 
ing ever near him, and ministering to his 
wants. On the seventh day the crisis came 
which wa; to restore him to me, to reason 
and happiness, or to terminate his life. Oh, 
how anxiously I watched over him in the 
sleep which was to tell his fate. How anxi- 
ously I counted the seconds, as they glided 
slowly by, while I watched the sick man with 
almost suspended breath. Dr. Lewis had 
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told me if he awoke to reason I might hope 
for the best. But if otherwise—oh, I dared 
not think of it. At last he awoke, and 
blessed be God, the light of reason shone in 
his eyes, as he looked up into my face. 

**Have I been sick, Mabel?” he asked, 
glancing first at me, and then at the cordials 
upon the stand by his bedside. 

“Yes, my husband,’? I answered, con- 
cealing the wild joy which thrilled through 
me, ** you have been very sick.” 

‘Ah, yes, I remember now,” he said, 
passing his hand across his brow. ‘“ But I 
thought you had left me, Mabel. I thought 
you had gone away forever. 

I did go, Ernest,’ I answered. ‘ But I 
have come back to stay with you forever, if 
you can forgive me, and take me to your 
heart once more.”’ 

** You are there already,”’ he cried, press- 
ing my hand between both his own. 

**May God bless you for this, Ernest! 
You shall never, never regret it. But try 
and sleep now, dear, you will feel better 
when you awake.” 

For two hours longer he slept, and I 
watched over him with such a feeling of 
thankfulness in my heart as I never felt be- 
fore. Just after he awoke the second time, 
the doctor came. I met him at the door, 
and, with tears in my eyes, I told him all. 

“Mr, St. Orme,’ he said, approaching 
my husband’s bedside, ‘‘I am very happy to 
find you so much better. You have been 
very sick, and but for the careful nursing of 
your wife, you must have died. You owe 
your life to her.” 

My husband did not speak, but he gave — 
me such a grateful, loving glance, as made 
my heart bound for joy, and I felt amply re- 
paid at that moment for all I had suffered. 
Now we are happy once again. Ernest 
quickly recovered, and forgave me all, as I 
in my heart had long before forgiven him. 
We still live in our Eden, as calmly and as 
happily as before the serpent came. And 
we do not fear its fangs now, for we have 
both learned a lesson from the past, which 
will teach us to bear with each other in the 
future. 


body was ever able to tell why Albert’ Has- 
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DICK HASSARD THE YOUNG DESPERADO. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


HAVE a fancy for true stories; and I 
believe that all people, old and young, 
like to know that what they are reading is 
not the product of somebody’s imagination, 
but is the record of actual facts. I havea 
story to tell now, which is too sorrowfully 
true. This present narrative is written 
mainly for the boys; and I want to assure 
them, also, that excepting names-and places 
there is not one statement made in it which 
is the least fictitious. It is a melancholy 
story, as well as a true one; and I tell it as 
another illustration of that oft-repeated pro- 
verb that the way of the transgressor is hard, 
and of the bad end that bad ways are certain 
to lead to. And I hope that if any of the 
young readers of this sketch has got an idea 
that there is anything pleasant or attractive 
about a life of crime, the experiment of Dick 
Hassard, as here told, may thoroughly re- 
lieve him of any such mistaken notion. 
When Dick was born, if any one who 
knew the family had been asked what the 
chances were of the boy’s future, he would 
probably have said that the little fellow 
would grow up to be a useful and honorable 
member of society. That prediction would 
have been made, because Dick’s father was 
just such a person, because hts mother was 
a good woman, and because they were peo- 
ple of great respectability, and the last that 


would be picked out as the future parents of 


&@ young desperado. Dick was always care- 
fully brought up, and attended church and 
day and Sabbath school regularly. There is 
but one way to account for his becoming 
bad; and that is bad company. That is 
something that will utterly ruin the best boy 
that ever lived. And I fear that Dick, liv- 
ing in a large town, where there are very 
many wild youths, was easily led away by 
their example and bad advice. 

Dick’s father died when he was quite 
young, and left him and a younger sister and 
an older brother to the care of their mother. 
It was unfortunate for Dick that he had the 
bad example of this brother before him from 
the time that he was seven years old. No- 


sard ran away from home when he was 
twelve years old. It was a very pleas- 
ant home, and he might have been very 
happy there if he had chosen to be; and boys 
at that age are apt to think more of their 
home than at any other time. I can only 
put this down as a fact, that when he was 
twelve years old, Albert ran away to sea, 
without trying to give any reason for it; and 
that he afterwards exercised a tremendous 
influence on Dick for his injury, as I shall 
presently tell. Albert never returned home. 
He wandered all over the world within the 
next few years; his mother heard of him in 
Turkey, in China, in California and in Aus- 
tralia; but it was always through acquaint- 
ances who had seen him in those countries. 
He never wrote home, and I think he must 
have grown utterly hardened. At the time 
that Dick began his bad courses, Albert was 
known to be living a wild reckless life off 
among the Indians and gamblers in one of 
our territories. 

When Dick was fifteen, which was only a 
year ago, his mother consented that he might 
leave school and go into a bank. Up to this 
time he had been a quiet, thoughtful boy; 
and nobody dreamed of what was coming. 
Nor was it known by his mother, or any one 
who had a right to know, that about this 
time he began to correspond with his brother 
Albert, and that they continued to write 
back and forth until Dick left the bank, 
which was some ten months later. After 
that happened, one of Albert’s letters to Dick 
was found in his room at home; and it helped 
to explain the causes that were at work to 
make a bad boy of Dick. 

‘* You write me,” said the letter, “that 
you have got a place in the Security Bank. 
Lord, Dick, do you know what a chance 
you’ve got to make a pile of money? If I'd 
ever had such a chance, don’t you think I’d 
have improved it? You bet Iwould. Now 
you do the same. Watch your chance, my 
boy, and make a grab; and then come out 
here to me, and I’ll put you in the way of © 
doubling all you can get hold of.” 

A few such letters as that from an older 
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brother, and a little bad company nights, 
would be enough to put the best boy in the 


* world in peril. Of course, there are boys, 


and I can think of some of them as I write, 
who have too much moral principal and too 
much resolution to be led astray so easily; 
but I think that the safest way in this wicked 
world, for boys as well as for men, is to shun 


. temptation altogether. These temptations 


are dreadful enemies, and stronger than we 
could believe until they actually fasten them- 
selves upon us. 

Dick had nothing to do with the money in 
the bank; he was not thought to be old 
enough for that responsibility. His duties 
were to run errands, which kept him busy 


. almost the whole of business hours; and of 


course he was admitted behind the counter 


_ of the bank, and was often within reach of 


piles of bank bills, one of which was often 


_ Worth enough to buy the house my reader 


livesin. I can’t help thinking how much 
better it would have been for Dick and for 
all of his friends and relatives if he had 
continued honest and upright. He was 
naturally so smart and learned so easily, 
that-as. he increased in years and experience, 
he would certainly rise to positions of great 
honor and profit. We should have seen 
him, in the course of perhaps two years, 
clerk in the bank, instead of errand boy; 
then, in a very few years more, he would be 
teller; then cashier; and by and by it would 
not be too much to look to find him president 
of the bank, and owning to a good share of 
the stock, But Dick has disappointed all 


these hopes, in a way that I will now relate. 


When Dick had been ten months errand 
boy, he suddenly declared his intention of 
leaving, and going West to get another place. 


_His friends and the officers of the bank 


‘were surprised at this, for they had thought 
him perfectly contented, and were pleased to 
think he liked the place he was in, and bade 
fair to be advanced in due time. His mother 
and some others tried to dissuade him from 
taking this step; but he declared that he 
knew it would be the best thing he could do; 
and in the end he prevailed, and left the 
town for the West. Nobody had any fear 
when he left that he was doing anything 
worse than making a mistake out of boyish 
i npatience, and a desire to, better himself 
faster than any lad of his age ought to expect 
todo. Ifit had been known then that his 


journey West was for the purpose of seeing 


his brother Albert, and where the money 


came from to make that journey, his friends 
would have thought very differently about it. 

Dick had not been two days out of town 
when @ serious loss was discovered at the 
bank. It was the loss of five hundred dollars 
in money. 

Business men never make such losses pub- 
lic at once, when they can help it, because 
they know that there is a better chance to 
detect the thief and recover the money when 
the loss is kept secret. This matter was 
kept very still, and the public knew nothing 
of it for several weeks. Atsuch times every 
ove is suspected who has any chance to take 
the money; and Dick was under the same 
suspicion as the others. But very soon most 
of the officers declared they did not think 
Dick had taken it. They believed he was an 
honest boy and came from an honest family; 
and they did not think the circumstance of 
his leaving about the time that the loss was 
discovered was at all against him, since his 
motive for going away was sufficient. Per- 
haps, they were the more inclined to think 
this way, since the teller was so honest as 
to say that in his opinion the blame was all 
his. He remembered that one of the deposi- 
tors had called for five hundred dollars a 
few days before, and he was of the opinion 
that in his hurry he had given him one of 
the thousand dollar packages, instead of one 
containing five hundred. This very frank 
declaration of the teller naturally relieved 
Dick, as well as everybody else who might 
have taken the money, of suspicion; and the 
bank officere and the detectives, they em- 
ployed, turned their attention to considering 
what was the best way to get this money 
back from the depositor, who they now con- 
sidered a great rascal. 

This is one of the worst consequences of 
one person’s crime. It generally causes 
other people who are perfectly innocent to 
bear very unjust suspicion. A man or boy 
who is ever tempted to steal ought to reflect 
that whether he will be detected and pun-. 
ished, or not, is not the only question about 
it. The question is a great deal more seri- 
ous, whether one or more perfectly innocent 
persons will not be accused and punished 
unjustly, in his place. 

Before the loss of this money had been 
made public, and before the bank officers 
had got evidence enough to arrest the sus- 


‘pected depositor, Dick Hassard suddenly 


appeared in town again. He had ona much 
better suit of clothes than when he went 
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away, and he had an encouraging story to 
tell about his success in getting a place at 
the West. He was promised a good situa- 
tion on a railroad, and had only come home 
to say good-by again, as he would not de 
able to leave this business.for at least three 
years after he had once begun. 

This was the story he told, and it was be- 
lieved, as a matter of course. He had said 
when he first returned that he could not re- 
main longer than aweek. The week passed, 
and he did not go. Two weeks passed, and 
he still remained. Three weeks—and he 
was yet in town, doing nothing but idling 
about with the boys, and apparently not 
troubling himself much about his situation 
at the West. When asked about it he only 
laughed, and said that he guessed a week or 
two would make little difference. He was 
at the bank quite often, and would go be- 
hind the long counter as freely as he used to 
when he was employed there. One day the 
president saw him there, and called him into 
his private office. This office was in the rear 
of the bank; and when the door between 
was shut, those who were in the office were 
alone by themselves. ‘ 

The president of the bank was a very 
quiet, stern man. He never said much, but 
he thought a great deal; and he had had so 
much experience in the world that his opin- 
ion was thought a great deal of, and was 
often sought for. He had said nothing at 
all during the discussions at the private 
meetings in his office, about who took the 
money; except when he was asked what he 
thought about it, he answered that he had 
not done thinking yet, and that he did not 
believe that the money had gone the way 
the teller had thought. He had two reasons 
for thinking so; first, because the teller was 
very careful, and in all the twelve years he 


‘ had been at the bank he had never made a 


mistake of any consequence, and second, 
because he had known the depositor all his 
life, and he believed he was too honest to 
keep this money if it had been paid to him 
in this way. The president happened to 


- Jook out of his office into the bank on this 


morning; and seeing Dick there, an idea 
came into his mind which he acted on at 
once. He called the lad into the office, and 
asked him to sit down; and then he shut the 
door, and sat down opposite tohim. He fixed 
his stern eyes on the boy, and Dick trembled. 

“* Richard,”’ said the president, ‘* you were 


out West about three weeks, I think.” 
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“Yes, Dick replied. 

‘Tt must have cost you some money to 
go and come, and pay your board while you 
were there.” 

**My board didn’t cost anything, sir. I 
stayed with my brother.” 

‘* With your brother Albert—at a hotel ?’” 

Yes sir.” 

Richard, this is not very likely. There ie 
not a hotel in the country where you could 
stay in that way for nothing.” 

“But I tended the office part of the 
time,” Dick stammered, getting confused. 
‘‘ They thought that was worth a good dea} 
to them.”’ 

‘Ah! Where was this?” 

‘* At Omaha, sir,’”’ Dick readily answered. 

What hotel ?” 

‘*The—the Mansion House,” blundered 


‘the boy, desperately. 


“There is such a hotel in Buffalo, I be- 
lieve. I have been in Omaha, and I never 
heard of it there. What street is iton?”’ 

Dick turned red, and made no answer. 
The fact is, he had not been to Omaha at 
all, and he felt that he was involving him- 
self in falsehood with every answer that he 
made, and that his questioner knew it. - 

“Richard,” said the latter, very sternly, 
“you are not telling me the truth. You 
have some motive for concealing it. I know 
what that motive is.”’ 

He looked straight at Dick, and the boy 
felt that his crime was discovered. 

‘* You stole five hundred dollars from the 
bank just before you went away, and you 
are afraid I will discover it. Is this: so ?’” 

sir,’ Dick answered, in a low tone. 

** Flow did you steal it? ”’ 

Most boys would have been dreadfully 
egitated, and perhaps shed tears, and en- 
treated not to be sent to prison, upon being 
detected in such a crime; but it seemed to 
the president that this boy felt a great deal 


more disappointed at being discovered than. 


sorry or fearful. He was quite composed 


‘the moment after his confession, which he 


must have thought could not be escaped; 
and he answered the questions that followed 
very coolly. 

‘*T snatched the package from the counter 
when nobody was looking, and hid it inside 
my coat.” 

“ What did you do with it?” 

*“*T found Albert at St. Louis, and divided 
it with him. Then we spend it, riding about. 
and having a good time.”’ 


| 
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** How much of it, have you left?” 

** About forty dollars.’’ 

** Give it to me.” 

Dick took the money out of his pocket, 
and handed it over, looking quite sullen 


_ about it. 


* Do you know, Richard, that I might send 
you to the State prison for this ?”’ 

suppose so.”’ 

The president sat and looked at the lad for 
some moments, and said nothing. He did 
not ask Dick for his promise to reform, be- 
«ause he had no faith in such a promise. 
He was not quite decided what to do about 
it; though he had decided that he would not 
have Dick arrested, partly on account of the 
iad’s relatives, and partly on account of the 
credit of the bank, which might be injured 


' df it became known that it had been robbed | 


by one of its own servants. He saw from 
Dick’s conduct and appearance that he-was 
hardened, and he thought it might be better 
for him and for the community that he 
should be punished; but for these other rea- 
sons he determined to allow him to escape. 
The money, he thought, would be made up 
by the boy’s relatives. 

** You deserve to go to prison,”’ he said, 
“but you will probably not—this time. You 
may leave here now; and remember, the 
path to the gallows is straight before you, 
unless you reform. You will be watched 


* from this time like any other thief.” 


Dick left the office. Four days passed 


> g@nd he was still in town. The president had 


not yet told any one of the boy’s confession, 


' g@nd had not determined what he had better 


@o about it, when a startling affair hap- 


_ pened at the bank that brought Dick’s crime 


before the public, and shocked and astounded 
the whole town. 

I believe it was the fourth night after this, 
or rather in the evening, about six o’clock. 
The bank had been closed two hours, and 
the clerks were busy balancing the books, 
and accounting for the money. The books, 
the vouchers and the cash had been care- 
fully examined three times, with the same 


result; the cash was thirty dollars short. 


* Plague take it!’’ one of the clerks said. 


' Anyone might think we were all thieves, 


if these deficiencies continue.” 
There was a small drawer in the counter 
which was never used for keeping money. 


' The idea occurred to the clerk that in the 


haste of the day’s business this thirty dol- 
lars might have been slipped into this drawer 
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by accident. He drew it out, and found 
nothing in it but some loose papers. He 
drew it out so far that he could see behind 
it, under the counter; and there he saw the 
face of Dick Hassard! 

The clerk did not lose his self-possession ; 
he quietly closed the drawer, and, beckon- 
ing to the teller, whispered to him what he 
had seen. While the clerks watched the 
doors that opened into the closets under the 
counter, the teller went to call in the presi- 
dent; and after the whole space beneath the 
counter had been searched, Dick. was at last 
found in the furthest corner, crouching 
away in the dust and cobwebs, trying to hide 
from the search. He was dragged out on 
the floor where he stood, sullen, silent and 
defiant. He was asked how he came there, 
and what he was there for, and he made no 
reply. He stood detected in an attempt to 
commit a daring robbery, such as the most 


experienced burglars would hesitate to un- 


dertake. He was immediately searched, but 
no money was found on him; and it is 
thought that he chewed up and swallowed the 
missing money after he was first discovered. 
He probably took his opportunity, when the 
bank was opened in the morning by the 
janitor of the building, to slip in and hide; 
and doubtless intended to slip out the same 
way, after obtaining a large amount of 
money. 

It was decided to send him to jail immedi- 
ately. The clerk was despatched for a 
policeman and a carriage, and in a few mo- 
ments they were at the door. 

“Come,” said the president. Dick fol- 
lowed him into the hall, calm and quiet to 
appearance, but perfectly desperate at heart. 
Instead of going to the front door with the 
president, he darted to the rear of the hall, 
and sprang down a steep flight of stairs. 
Thirty feet below was a mill-race; and from 
the head of the stairs, those who followed 
him out of the hall saw him leap over the 
rough bank into the race! Expecting to 
find his dead body, they clambered down to 
the spot; but Dick had disappeared. 

Excepting that his hands were scratched 
and his arms and legs bruised by this daring 
jump, the youthful desperado was not in- 
jured by it. He swam across the race, and 
fled through the darkness to a remote part 
of the town, where he passed the night in a 
deserted house. He had now eaten nothing 
since early in the morning, and could obtain 
nothing before the next morning. .In the 
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meantime the police were searching about 
the town for him, and one of them, believ- 
ing that the boy would try to escape by the 
cars, took his post at the depot. Although 
he had no money, Dick determined to get 
off in this way; and about the middle of the 
next afternoon he made his appearance at 
the depot, haggard and dirty, with his clothes 
torn and soiled, and presenting such a 
forlorn appearance that he was scarcely to 
be recognized. But the policeman knew 
him, and immediately took him into custody. 
Dick made no resistance; but, desperate as 
ever, he submitted quietly to the arrest, and 
waited his chance to escape. 

The chance came in an unexpected way. 
Intending to get a carriage to convey him to 
the jail, which was some distance from the 
depot, the policeman handed him over for a 
few moments to the watchman, who took 
him into the baggage-room with himself, 
and locked the door. Dick sat down care- 
lessly on a box, and looked around. His 
quick eye caught sight of an aperture on 
the opposite side of the building, less than 
two feet square, which was left open in the 
daytime for the watchman’s dog to pass in 
and out. The watchman stooped to take up 
something that he had let fall; when, quicker 
than I can write it, the young villain seized 
a hatchet that lay within reacn, and dealing 
the man a savage blow with it that felled 
him to the floor, he crawled out through the 
hole and ran swiftly to the woods. Half an 
hour afterwards the watchman was found 
lying insensible on the floor, bleeding pro- 
fusely from what might easily have been a 
_ fatal wound in the neck, but which the doc- 
tor pronounced only dangerous. But that 
blow was aimed with such a reckless, if not 
malicious purpose, that a very slight devia- 
tion of the hatchet would have made a mur- 
derer of Dick Hassard. 

Officers were soon started off in every di- 
rection in pursuit of the culprit. Two of 
them took the road to Belton, a village 
twenty miles distant, situated on the bank of 
a deep and swift river, which is here more 
than half a mile wide. They had stopped so 
often on the way, and searched so much for 
the fugitive in out of the way places along 
the road, that they did not reach Belton till 
three o’clock in the morning. They roused 
up the landlord of the hotel, and told him 
what had happened and whom they were 
looking for. 

“TI believe he is up-stairs in bed this mo- 
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ment,”? said the landlord. “Just such a 
looking boy came along here about eleven 
o’clock, and wanted something to eat. He 
ate what I gave him like a famished wild 
beast, and then said that he was a drover, and 
had been off afoot looking for some lost cattle, 
and wanted a bed, but that I must call him 
sure by four. He said he had lots of money. 
I didn’t half believe the yarn; but it’s well I 
kept him, for, if he’s your customer, here he 
is. Come this way; you can see for your- 
selves.” ; 

- They went up to a room in the second 
story, and found bed and room empty, and 
the window open. The desperate boy had 
heard the arrival of the officers, and in- 
stantly taking the alarm, had hurried on his- 
clothes, and dropped from the window-ledge 
to the ground. He was gone again, and for 
a few hours the officers were baffled in their 
search. 

But not long. Early next morning one of 
the fishermen discovered that his boat, 
which he kept moored to the shore, was 
gone. Soon after it was found on the other 
side. Dick had turned it loose, and in the 
darkness of the night bad rowed across that. 
swift, dangerous river, careless where he: 
went, so that he escaped pursuit. 

But the astonishing hardihood and daring 
of this boy had been put to their utmost. 
stretch. He was without money, hungry,. 
lonely, and suffering in mind and body; and 
he began to despair of escape. I think it. 
quite likely that at this time, in the midst 
of his straits, some very bitter thoughts of 
his pleasant home, of his mother, his sister 
and his friends, visited his mind; and it is. 
possible that thoughts of the dreadful 
wickedness he had done made him turn with 
horror from himself. At all events, he ap- 
peared in the village about five miles from 
the river the next day, and going straight to- 
a judge who lived there, told him his whole 
wretched story, just as it was, and asked 
him what he should do. 

The judge gave him the advice that any 
good man would have given him. ‘ You: 
are not escaping the law, my boy,” he said, 
every step plunges you into new error. You 

are certain to reach a prison in the end; it 
will be far better for you to retrace your 
steps, and be dealt with at home, where you 
are known, than by strangers.” 

Dick took this advice, so far, at least, as- 
not to leave the village. I believe the judge 
telegraphed to the officers; they very soon: 


came and took poet Dick, and carried him 
back home. 

Poor Dick, indeed! What has he gained 
by his dreadful depravity? and what has 
he not lost? He had sacrificed the peace 
and happiness of his mother, he has brought 
shame and grief to those who loved him, he 
has utterly lost a good name, which he can- 
not regain unless by long years of toil and 
good conduct, and even then he will take it 
back tarnished and clouded; and he has lost 
bis liberty for years to come. He lies in jail 


now, and will probably plead guilty at court; - 
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but at any event, he is certain of a long 
term of imprisonment at hard labor. And 
only one short year ago Dick Hassard was 
thought one of the best and most promising 
boys in town. 

I hope that none of the readers of this true 
story will ever become as bad as Dick Has- 
sard. There is one thing that he did not do 
which they will find safety in doing, and that 
is to shun bad influences. They are worse 
than lions and tigers, and all the beasts of 
the forest. 


A’ BOY’S WAY TO SUCCESS. 


VERY boy wishes to be successful; and 

he thinks if he only could find a sure 

road to success in any undertaking, he would 

not hesitate to enter it. It is the fear of 

failure at the last that keeps. many from 
pushing on. 

There are three qualities that will insure 
success in any walk in life,—namely, ability, 
integrity and industry; and though, at first 
sight, it may seem as if the first of these 
must be a gift and cannot be cultivated, you 
will find it is afact that every boy has ability 
if he only finds out in which line of study or 
action it lies.. 

Ability is the power of doing a thing well. 


A boy should learn early that he cannot have 


ability in everything; that is, few boys have 
@ great deal of general ability. The first 


rule should be that ‘“‘ whatever is worth do- © 


ing at all is worth doing well.” A boy who 
does his best in whatever he undertakes will 
soon find in what direction his efforts meet 
with most marked suecess; and, having dis- 
covered that, let him bend all his energies in 
that particular branch of study or work. 
Better be a first-class carpenter than a fourth- 
rate lawyer; a good machinist than a poor 
doctor. 

But many boys cannot judge of their own 
abilities, and the father,; who should study 
his son’s peculiar temperament and charac- 
teristics, gives them little thought. 

Don’t give it up; be on the watch to make 
a good friend, choose your associates among 
those who aim high, not as to money or so- 
cial standing, but as to learning and earnest 
Christian living. 

& boy should have at least one friend, 


several years his senior, who can guide him 
to a choice of what branch of work or study 
to set his best efforts to. 

He will by earnest endeavor gain ability, 
but let him guard well his integrity. This 
is more than truthfulness; it is whole-heart- 
edness. 

A boy of integrity is like a stout, staunch 
ship sailing through the ocean; the waves 
may sway her from side to side, but she re- 
mains whole and firm. 

Boys, make up your minds to be true. 
If you have deceived, say so to yourself, and 
say:— 

** By God’s help, I’ll stop short from this 
day. I must earn an honorable name, and 
I will.” 

And, at whatever cost to yourself, be true; 
let no temptation spring a leak in your 
heart. 

Now, about industry. A boy with good 
ability and integrity, even if he is rather 
lazy and shiftless, will, perhaps, get along, 
but what opportunities are lost for useful- 
ness! Boys, remember that the most sue- 
cessful men have been the most industrious. 
It is easy to point out some rich man, and 
say, ‘‘ He began as a poor boy.” Yes, but 
he worked hard, year in and year out. 

One word about this industry. Don’t let 
it be simply being industrious to be rich. - 
Aim higher than riches. Store your mind 
with gleanings from the best writers; culti- 
vate a taste for reading, and let the success 
at which you aim be the approval of a good 


‘conscience. Riches are not to be despised, | 


but it is only when they are united to learn- 
ing and religion that they are to be envied. 
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SCRAMBLED EGGS, WITH TOMATOES. 


Cook together one-half can of tomatoes, one 
tablespoonful of butter, a few drops of onion juice, 
one saltspoonful of salt, and one-half saltspoon- 
ful of pepper for five minutes; add one teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch diluted with a little water, and 
when this is boiling pour in six slightly beaten 
eggs; stir constantly, and just before taking from 
the chafing-dish add one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Serve on toast. But the butter in the 
dish first, and when it is melted add the season- 
ing, and then the tomatoes. To get the onion 
juice, cut an onion in halves, press one against a 
fine grater and with a rotary motion squeeze out 
the juice. An extract of onion has recently been 
prepared, and is more convenient for use than 
the vegetable, and is delicatein flavor. Beat the 
eggs with a fork just enough to blend the yolks 
and whites. In preparing the parsley, remove 
all the tough stems, roll the leaves in a little ball, 
and shave off with a sharp knife as fine as possi- 
ble. When the egg is put in the hot tomato, 
cook until it is soft and spongey; over-cooked 
eggs are always indigestible. Pour the mixture 
out on a toast-covered platter, and garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. This is especially good for 
breakfast. 

FItLet oF BEEF.—Wiped well and free from 
all tough membrane and fat. Skewer into shape, 
and then lard it. Season with pepper and salt, 
rub with soft butter and dredge with flour; bake 
it in a hot oven, larded side up, from twenty-five 
to thirty minutes. The piece of meat prepared 
weighed about three pounds, and was a rump 
fillet, which is less expensive than a loin fillet, 
The membrane must all be carefully removed, 
' else the meat would be tough; use a thin, sharp 
knife for it, cutting the fillet as little as possible. 
For larding, use a heavy, solid pork, having an 
inch of firm meat between the rind and first 
vein. Cut off the rind and cut the pork into 
strips, or lardoons, the length of an ordinary 
sized match, and about four times as large. 
With a larding needle draw these lardoons 
through the fillet lengthwise the grain, taking up 
a short stitch. Bake about half an hour, and 
this is sufficient time for even an eight-pound 
fillet, as they are all about the same thickness, 
_ but longer and wider. Put on the grate in the 
oven until the meat is well seared over, then 
Place on the floor of the oven until it is 


ButTreREeD LopsTER.—Kemove the meat from 
&@ two-pound lobster and cut it in small slices. 


HOME TOPICS. 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, 
add the lobster, sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
the juice of halfa lemon. Shake briskly, and as 
soon as well heated, serve, garnished with toast 
points. It is important, first,to know how to 
select a good lobster at the market. To do this, 
straighten out the tail of the lobster; if it springs 
back to its original shape, buy it; if it remains 
straight and limp, leave it. Have a bowl ready 
to put the shells in, another for the good meat, a 
sharp knife, a fork, and a skewer. First break 
off the small claws and keep from garnishing; 
then, if the lobster is a young one, cut open the 
large claws and remove the meat; insert the fork 
into the body and draw out the large solid part; 
cut into this through the centre, and remove the 
intestinal vein, running all the length of it; 
sometimes this vein is white, sometimes dark, 
but it should be carefully taken out, as it is sup- 
posed to be poisonous. In the head will be 
found the stomach, or “‘ lady.’’ To prevent this 
from getting in with the good meat, put the - 
thumb against the last claw towards the tail, and 
draw the body towards you; from this part re- 
move all the outside membrane and the lungs. 
All parts of the lobster are edible but the stomach 
and the intestinal vein, 


Potato BAuuis.—Season one pint of hot 
mashed potatoes with one tablespoonful of butter, 
one-half saltspoonful of white pepper, one-half - 
teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of celery 
salt, a few grains of cayenne, and a few drops of 
onion juice. When slightly cool add one egg 
yolk, beaten, and one-half tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley. Shape into small balls,'toll’in 
flour, and fry in a frying basket in smoking hot 
lard to cover. The first thing is to have the 
potatoes properly prepared for mashing; pare 
them and let them stand a little while in cold )%. 
water; then put in boiling hot salted water, 
allowing one quart of water and one level table- 
spoonful of salt te every six large potatoes, keep- 
ing enough water in the kettle all the time to 
completely cover them, else the parts exposed to 
the air will become discolored. When done, 
drain, and set on the back of the range until dry 
and mealy. The parsley must be dried thoroughly 
on a cloth, all the coarsed stems remove, the 
leaves rolled in a ball, and then cut up as finely 
as possible. Have the potato balls about as large 
as English walnuts, and be sure the fat is smok- 
ing hot, if it is not, the balls will crack open. 


Rick Puppine.—One teacup of rice, one. tea- 
cup of sugar, one quart of milk, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon; bake slowly one hour and a half. 


done. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HERMITS’ 


PARADISE. 


London is unlike any other city, in that one’s 
individuality is lost in the great throng of five 
million people. The moment he has passed out 
of one of the great railway stations all interest in 
him is gone, and no one seems to know or care 
what becomes of him. Though he might spend 
his days and nights in the streets, if he avoid the 
vicinity of the bank of England, the Strand, 
Oxford and Regent streets, he might live years 
without meeting a familiar face. If he wishes 
to live the life of a hermit, or escape the obser- 
vations of his fellowmen, then the thickest 
settled part of London is his safest retreat. No 
one will ask any questions, if he has the money 
to pay his way, or no one will inquire his 
antecedents if he engages in a little business. 
London is the “‘ city of refuge’’ of unfortunates 
from all parts of the world. Some succeed and 
become good citizens, but more linger on in 
obscurity and die broken-hearted. Every one 
the stranger meets seems to be full of his own 
_ business. Now and then one might stare at him, 
but it is with a far-off look, to be forgotten the 
next moment. Cabmen and drivers of all kinds 
of vehicles follow their employment, intent only 
upon reaching their destination, and without 
reference to the crowd of individual atoms of 
humanity which block their way everywhere. 
Not that the average Londoner is different from 
the rest of mankind, but his daily elbowings by 
the multitude makes him thoughtful of him- 
self alone. Otherwise his work would never be 
done. Politeness in giving way to others, even 
ladies, is not expected. Men do not pay their 
fares in a railway carriage, bus or tram-car to 
give up their seats, to others, but to rest, or 
because they are in a hurry. Any pretensions 
to superiority are only Jaughed at, and would-be 
nabobs must seek and pay for privileges if they 
would be exclusive. These are to be had for the 
almighty dollar, but lofty bearing stands a poor 
chance in the every-day London democratic 
crowd. Their patience and good humor are 
proverbial, even under circumstances the most 
trying. When countrymen would rave and 
storm, the average Londoner would excuse and 
laugh.—Springfield Republican. 


ToLp BY THE NaILs.—Fortune-telling by 
means of the finger-nails, onychomancy, as it 
was called, was not uncommon in the ancient 
times, says Medical Classics. The practice was 
to rub the nails with oil and soot or wax and to 
hold up the nails thus prepared against the sun, 
and upon the transparent horny substance were 
supposed to appear figures of characters, which 


gave the answer required. In more recent timeg 
people have been found predicting by means of 
the nails of the hand and telling the dispositions 
of persons with certain descriptions of the nails. 
However absurd it may appear, we shall give 
examples’ of this superstition: A person of 
broad nails is of gentle nature, timid and bash- 
ful. Those whose nails grow into the flesh at 
the points or sides are given to luxury. A 
white mark on the nail bespeaks misfortune. 
Persons with very pale nails are subject to much 
infirmity of the flesh and persecution by neigh- 
bors and friends. People with narrow nails are 
ambitious and quarrelsome. Lovers of know- 
ledge and liberal sentiment have round nails. 
Indolent people have generally fleshy nails. 
Small nails indicate littleness of mind, obstinacy 
and conceit. Melancholy persons are distin- 
guished by their pale or lead-colored nails, and 
choleric, martial men, delighting in war, have 
red and spotted nails. 


A Sone THAT REACHED THEIR HEARTS.—A 
gentleman who was at a small hour banquet 
relates: ‘‘ It is astonishing how many business 


-men are good singers. You will find more men 


who can sing than you will find women. At the 
affair of which I speak there were representa- 
tives from nearly every foreign country, our own 
countrymen, of course, predominating. And 
most of those present were singers. A young 
student from Heidelberg gave us, in his native 
tongue ‘ The watch on the Rhine,’ for which, of 
course, he received the customary recognition. 
An Englishman sang ‘ Annie Laurie,’ an Irish- 
man ‘The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls,’ 
and a Frenchman the ‘ Marseillaise,’? Each one 
of these songs was as well rendered as I ever 
heard it; and I know they were all appreciated. 
Then some one gave us ‘America.’ It didn’t 
quite hit in some way. A young man with one 
of those ringing tenor voices started the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’ Before he reached the chorus 
every man was on his feet, and each one was 
waving a napkin, and each one was singing with 
all his might. They went over it again and 
again, and I never heard such singing in my life. 
That was the song that reached their hearts.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Uritizine CaLamiry.—In Saxony, at a 
place called Niederplanitz, near Zwickan, there 
is a coal mine which has been inextinguishably 
on fire for more than three hundred years, and a 
shrewd gardener who had utilized a section of 
the ever-warm ground above it as a nursery, is 
able to cultivate there all the year round the 
most sensitive tropical plants and fruits. 


EDITOR’S 


THINGS PLEASANT 


THE COMMONPLACE WOMAN. 


We have read, as you know, for ages and ages, 
Of a willowy maiden devoid of a spine, 
A fabulous, pre-historic young person, 
Who on white of an egg and cracker could dine. 


But I write to you now of a commonplace woman, 
Who’s shockingly healthy and fearfully fat, 

Who never has headache or nervous prostration. 
Commonplace! what could be more so than that? 


She doesn’t ‘‘do”’ Kensington cat-tails or rushes, 
Nor has she a screen with a one-legged stork, 

She doesn’t adore Charlotte Russe or blanch-manges, 
But prefers unromantic, commonplace pork. 


She hasn’t a quilt of crazy silk patchwork, 
Nor the tiniest bit of crocheted macreme ; 

She cannot perform #éethoven’s sonatas, 
Nor sing the most commonplace little lay. 


Sh> hasn’t a gift for the art decorative, 

Pasting Japanese monsters on Yankee stone jar, 
That stands in a corner to look so esthetic, 

But that grieves to the soul the old household Lar. 


She never paints song birds nor crickets on china— 
To be drowned every day in our teacups, slas!|— 
Of ferns, cabbage-roses of ribbon or velvet, 
And naught did she know of the much-hammered 
: brass. 


She cannot write poems that glow like a furnace, 
Nor sonnets as cold the Appenine snow; 

For if she chops up her ideas into metre, 
There’s a rush in the ebb, and a halt in the flow. 


She doesn’t believe she was born with the mission, 
Unless, it may be, to be happy and well; 

Nor does she at all understand protoplasm, 
And looks upon women who do, as a “‘ gell.”” 


But there’s worse to be told of this commonplace. 
woman; 
Who owns neither bird, nor dog, nor pet cat; 
They say that she’s really in love with her husband. 
Commonplace! what could be more so than that? 


And when we all stand at the last dread tribunal, 
Where great and where small are assigned each a 


part, 
May the angels make room for the commonplace 
woman 
Who knows naught of literature, science, or art. 
— Good Housekeeping. 
TAKEN FROM LIFE. 
READING THE NEws TO A WoMAN. 


The man on the seat ahead of her was reading 
‘a newspaper, and after getting settled in the 
midst of her parcels and bundles and regaling 
herself with a pinch of Scotch snuff, she leaned 
forward and said :— 


DRAWER. 


AND OTHERWISE. 


**T don’t git much time to read the paper now- 
adays, but I allus like to hear what’s goin’ on. 
Is there any news in pertickler ?”’ 

‘“Nothing very exciting,’’ he replied, as he 
sized her up out of the corner of his eye. 
*Here’s an item about a wife killing her 
husband.”’ 

“Shoo! How’d she do it ?” 

“With an axe.” 

“Law me! Wall, she probably stood it and 
stood it until she couldn’t stand it no more. It’s 
awful how some husbands do carry on. Any- 
thing else ?” 

** Here’s an item about a woman in this State 
who drove her husband to suicide by nagging 
him.” 

_ “Shoo! Jest kept jawin’ and complainin’ from 
mornin’ till night, I suppose, and he finally got. 
so tired that he took pizen ?”’ 

““No, he hung himself.”’ 

**Wall, I don’t blame her a mite. He was 
probably shiftless and lazy, and it spilt her temper” 
to see things goin’ down hill. She’ll have a 
chance now to git married to a better man.”’ 

‘* And here’s a case,’’ he continued, as he pre-- 
tended to read, ‘‘ of a wife and mother who ran 
away from home with a tin peddler, leaving a 
husband and several children behind.”’ 

‘Shoo! Does it give the perticklers ?”’ 

“*It says she is supposed to be a little flighty in 
her head.”’ 

“* Wall, she ain’t a bit flighty. She done jest 
right. I know purty nigh how it was. She had’ 
all her house-work to do and them young’uns to’ 
take care of, and the husband was probably find- 
in’ fault all the time on top o’ that. She jest. 
slaved and slaved till she couldn’t slave no more. : 
Some folks think a woman can bear everything, 
but they can’t. I s’pose the youngest child was 
purty small 

Only seven months old.” 

** Wall, she probably hated to leave it, but it: 
would have been weaned in a couple of months 
anyhow, and the father can bring it up on a 
bottle. 

‘* Here I notice that a woman has just married 
her fifth husband, and isn’t fifty years old yet. 
Her neighbors are so indignant that they talk of 
driving her away.’’ 

“La! Got her fifth,eh! Wall, if I was that’ 
woman the nayburs might talk and blow and’ 
hanged to ’em. I ain’t fifty years old, nuther, 
and I’m a livin’ with my fourth, and don’t keer 
how soon he goes. I was powerfully deceived in 
him.” 

“Do you say that you would marry again if he 
should die ?”’ 


“Sartin, and I wouldn’t wait over six months, 
either. Some folks think a woman has no rights, 


but she has, and she’s a fool if she don’t assert 
%em.”’ 


**‘Phis may interest you,’’ said the man, as he . 


turned the paper over. ‘“‘A St. Louis doctor 
declares that the feet of Indiana women are 
gradually growing larger, and that in the next 
fifty years to come every one of them will want 
a@ number seven shoe.’’ 

**Shoo! he says that, does he?” 

Yes’m.”’ 

** Well, he hain’t told no startlin’ news. I’ve 
been wearin’ nnmber sevens ever since I was a 
gal sixteen years old, and I’ve got the smallest 
foot of any woman in our town as it is. I did 
feel kinder sorry when I diskovered that I had 
left my spectacles at home on the kitchen clock- 
shelf, but if that’s all the news the papers kin 
rake up I guess I hain’t missed nothing!’’—Bee, 
Richmond, Maine. 


A Litre ROMANCE.—Two business men, 


who have long been warm friends, met in a 


restaurant the other day. One of them had a 
gloomy look, and his friend finally asked him 
what the matter was.’ It wastheoldstory. His 
son had fallen in love and wanted to marry a girl 
whom he had not known a year. The father 
was opposed to the match, but did not like to 
interfere. 

**Let me tell you a story,’’ said his friend, 
“(and then you may agree with me that it is of 
no use to try to account for one’s falling in love. 
Everyone does it differently. I knowa man who 
met a woman one summer a good many years 
ago. He saw her, perhaps, only half a dozen 
times. He was a poor man, hard-working and 
ambitious, and was seeking his fortune in a big 
city, say New York. When his scant vacation 
was at an end, he went back to his work and 
pegged along. In two years he had saved enough 
money to feel able to afford another little vaca- 
tion. He hadn’t heard a word from that woman 
in the meantime, but he sacrificed a very large 
part of his vacation fund in getting to the town 
‘where she lived. He had only three days to 
‘Stay there, and before he went back to the city 
he told the girl that he loved her, that he had 
‘waited two years for the opportunity to tell her, 
that their lives ran in such different channels 


were married, and every day of his life he thanks 
God for the fate that led him to that little 
town almost thirty years ago. I’m 
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Tue Darkyis Eves was 
once a man who had a wooden leg. The man 
was an Officer in the Union army. He had lost 
his ‘‘ meat leg,”’ as the little boy said, at Sharps- 
burg. But the wooden leg was such a good one 
that its owner still passed for a biped, even 
among some of his intimate friends. 

One day a runaway negro, a ‘‘contraband,’’ 
strolled into camp, and the officer engaged him 
as his body servant. 

After looking long upon the wine one night at 
a little dinner, the officer came home to his tent. 
He called his contraband to help hin pull off his 
boots. 

“Now Sam,” he said, ‘“‘ be careful. One of 
these boots are tight, and it ’most pulls my leg 
out to get it off. Besides I feel rather flimsy to- 
night.”’ 

“ Tas allus keerful, boss,” replied Sam, and he + 
carefully removed the first boot.’’ 

When the contraband began te pull at the 
other boot, the officer loosened the straps of the 
wooden leg a little. Sam pulled hard and things 
came with a rush. 

“‘There! There! I told you to be careful,” 
shouted the officer, as the leg came off. ‘“‘— was 
afraid you’d pull that leg off.” 

Sam saw the leg protruding from the top of 
the boot which he had pullled off. 

His eyes bulged out like a lobster’s, and he 
yelled just once as he sprung for the door. 

“Lemme go, lemme go,” he shrieked, as he 
dashed through the group outside. “I mever 
done nuffin, ’for Gawd I never done nuffin!’ 
And he was still yelling when he disappeared in 
the woods. They never saw him in camp again. 


Ata murder trial held some years agoin an 
Irish assize court a curious incident occurred. 
The accused was charged with the murder of a 
man with whom he had been at enmity for a 
long time. It seemed that on the day the crime 
was committed the two men had met af a race- 
meeting, and blows were exchanged between 
them, and again on the same evening at a tavern, 
where the interference of some of those present 
alone prevented another fight. The prisoner 
vowed vengeance against his enemy, and was 
seen to follow him when he left the tavern. The 
body of the victim was found the next morning 
with the face so barbarously mutilated that the 
man could be identified only by his dress. The 
circumstantial evidence against the prisoner was 
so strong that there was no doubt of his guilt. 
However, he was asked, as a matter of form, 
what he had to say in his defence. To the con- 
sternation of the court, he called the murdered 
man, and the supposed victim came forward. It 
was then apparent that another man had been 
murdered. The identification by dress was 
vague, as the peasantry of the district all wore 
the same description of clothes. The presumed 
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that he might not see her for two years more. ; 

He took her promise back with him. They f 
d that man, John, and you know what a treasure 
that woman is. Don’t try to arrange the love 

affairs of other people.’’ 

that it seems worth the telling.—New York 
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victim, having heard of his enemy’s arrest, had 
retired to another part of the country; but, bis 
better nature prevailing, he had returned to 
save his old foe from death. The case was quite 
clear; the prisoner was innocent. The judge 
told the jury that it was not necessary to charge 
them, and asked them to give in a verdict of 
“Not guilty.”” The foreman requested permis- 
gion to retire, which was granted. The court 
was in an excited state. The jury returned after 
three hours, when the foreman handed in the 
verdict, ‘‘ Guilty.’? The court was astounded. 
“‘Guilty!”’ said his lordship. ‘‘ Of what is he 
guilty?” 
| “Be did not murder that man; my lord,” said 
‘ the foreman, ‘‘ but he stole a donkey from me 


two years ago!”’ 


Tue mw His Cup.— Yes, sir, every 

heart knoweth its own bitterness. There’s Gott- 

‘left, who just passed us; did you notice his 
_ melancholy look ?” 

“T did. Has he some great grief ?’’ 

' “Hehas. He bought on the installment plan, 
a handsome present for the lady to whom he was 
engaged. She jilted him a week ago, and he has 
still two installments to pay on the present. If 
_ that isn’t a great grief I don’t know what is.”’ 


AGREED.—Clerk of Court—‘‘Gentlemen of 
i the jury, have you agreed upon a verdict ?”’ 
} Foreman—*“‘ We have.”’ 

Clerk—‘‘ What say you? Do you find the 


ii | prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty ?” 


Foreman—‘“ We do.”’ 
Clerk—‘‘ You do! Do what?” 
Foreman—* We find the prisoner at the bar 
guilty or not guilty.” 
Clerk—‘‘ But, gentlemen, you must explain” — 
Foreman—‘‘Of course! You see, six of us 
+find him not guilty, and six of us find him guilty, 
we’ ve agreed—to let it go at that.”’ 
Wuo Tury Werr.—Not long ago two young 
girls were traveling “out west.’’ As the train 
stopped at a station two ladies entered and took 
“Seats directly in front of them. Just as they 
| were seated a stout lady came forward, greeted 
\ them effusively, and the trio kept up a lively 


Ueonversation until the train started. Then one 


of them said :— 
- “Sit down here, near us,’”’ and, in a little 


© lower tone, “Tell those girls to sit somewhere 


else.” 

So the stout lady turned and said in the most 
freezing of tones :— 

“T wish to converse with my friends and would 
like that seat. I am Mrs. President R——, of 
this road.’’ 


The girls stared at her an instant, and then 


one of them drawled :— 
“ Pleased to meet you, I’m sure. I suppose 


A 


you know om Men. President of 
Washington,” and the other girl, settling her- . 
self comfortably in her seat, said:— 
‘* And I am Mrs. Queen Victoria.”’ 
There was an audible smile from the other 
passengers, and the stout lady went to own seat 
in the rear.—New York World. 


Two women, each of whom rides the ventila- 
tion hobby with great zeal, found themselves 
spending the night in a small country hotel, put 
there by a failure to catch a connecting train. 
They had scareely put the light out when it was 
realized that the window had not been opened, 
and one started to attend to it. The room was 
very dark and the matches were not at hand, 
but after some groping she found the closed pane. 

‘“*T can’t budge it,’”’ she said, tugging to do so. 

“Do try,” came from the bed; “we shall 
suffocate before morning.” 

The next instant there was a crash in the 
darkness. “I’ve put my arm through this 
wretched window,” it was explained; ‘‘ but, at 
least we’ll have air now,’’ so they went con- 
tentedly to sleep. In the morning the window 
was found tightly closed, but the glass door of a 
big bookcase which stood in a corner, was shat- 
tered. This only exemplifies the old law that 
“conceit is as good as medicine for fools as 
physic.” 


Few jukers love jokes so well they will work 
one on themselves, but one has been reported. 
One day, the joker in question was going home 
in the midst of a thunder storm and a bobtail 
car. He stood the lightning flashes for several 
minutes and finally rang the bell. 

“What the mischief are you going to do?’’ 
asked his wife. 

“Pm going to get off.” 

“What are you going to do that for in all this 
storm ?”’ 

“Safety, my dear, safety,” he said, firmly. 
“You see, there’s no conductor on this car, and_ 
if the lightning should strike it, we’d all be 
knocked into hash and splinters,’’ and if his wife 
hadn’t held on to his coat tails he would have 
gone out into the storm just to have made his. 
joke a success. 


A true story is told of a farmer’s dog who had 
been found guilty of obtaining goods under false 
He is extremely fond of sausages, 

and has been taught by his owner to go after 
them for him, carrying a written order in his 
mouth. Day after day he appeared at the 
butcher’s shop, bringing his master’s orders, and 
by and by the butcher became careless about 
reading the document. Finally, when settle- 
ment day came, the farmer complained that he 
was charged with more sausages than he had 
ordered. The butcher was surprised, and the 
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next time Lion came in with a slip of paper 
between his teeth he took the trouble to look at 
it. The paper was blank, and further investiga- 
tion showed that whenever the dog felt a craving 
for sausages he looked around for a piece of 
paper and trotted off to the butcher’s. The 
farmer is something out of pocket, but squares 
the account by boasting of the dog’s intelligence. 


A Biddeford lady has a dress that is almost 
new. On one or two occasions, recently, it has 
smelled almost as strong as a Boothbay porgy 
factory. She tried cologne as a cure, but that 
failed to better the scent. Then she thought it 
might not be the dress at all, and laid it to her 
husband. He was indignant, and a row seemed 
near at hand. A day or two ago, when she put 
on the direful dress, she chanced to see what 
she thought was a thread on her sleeve and 
attempted to brush it off, but almost went into 
hysterics on finding a mouse’s tail with the body 
concealed in the cuff of the sleeve, very dead and 
very old. 


HER REASON. 


She speaks about my new silk hat, 
And says it’s not on straight; 

She hits about my awkward pose 
Until I grow irate. 

She says my trousers are tooshort, 
And puts me in a state. 


She glances at my wiry hair, 


- And thinks it might be brushed ; 


She says that when I tied myjtie, 
I must have been quite rushed ; 

And talks about the way I sit, 
Until I feel quite crushed. 


And yet I am not vexed with her, 
I could not be, you know, 

For when I ask her why it is, 
She makes so hard my row, 

My pretty critic smiles, and says: 
** Because I love you so.’ 


—Tom Mason, in 


NOT A WASTE OF TIME. 


Mrs Harpracx—“ That axe is plenty 


‘without grindin’ it any more.” 


sharp enough to cut wood with, 


Honery Maddin, I knows it.”’ 
Mas, Harprack—“ Then why are you wastin’ time sharpenin’ it, eh?” 
Hunery Hicains -“ Because, madam, I wish to cut that elegant sec” 

tion of homemade pie you so graciously gave me.” 
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